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upreme  Court  Upholds  Press  Freedom 
In  Voiding  Minnesota  Gag  Law 

Chief  Justice  Heads  Majority  in  Holding  Statute  Violates  “Due  Process  ’  Clause  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment — Fxi.sting  Libel  Laws  Ruled  Protection  Against  Press  Abuses 

W/^  ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  1. — - - — — — — ■  tutional  protection,  it  has  been  generally, 

W  Minnesota’s  gag  law  has  been  held  Ic’iit'.  -iot-r  c  -ni  *1  I  if  >i>)t  universally,  considered  tliat  it  is 


acoSSS  by ^the'^Su’ilrei'i’r' Court  I  FuH  Text  of  Decision  on  Pages  13-17  of  This  Issue 

S  the  United  States  in  a  tive-to-four  I _ _ 

££  atid  'rit  “jority“s£  By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

l(!h  the  so-called  progressives  of  the  Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publi.her 

^cli.  He  read  the  opinion,  in  which 

■ftices  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Stone,  and  action  instituted  against  him  was  valid,  be  tested  by  its  operation  and  elTect.” 
Slicrts  concurred.  "This  statute,"  the  Supreme  Court  In  another  sweeping  statement  the  court 

I'lie  decision  cited  only  the  clause  in  ruled,  "for  tlic  suppression  as  a  public  ruletl  that  it  was  not  concerned  with 


dK  Minnesota  law  applying  to  “malicious,  nuisance  of  a  newspaper  or  pericKlical,  is  mere  errors  made  by  tlie  trial  court,  it 

Andalous,  and  defamatory’’  publications,  unusual,  if  not  uni(|ue,  and  raises  ques-  any. 

sn<l  omitted  to  mention  the  preceding  tions  of  grave  importance  transcending  "If  we  cut  through  mere  details  of 

cl£  ibc  dealing  with  “obscene,  lewd,  and  local  interests  involved  in  the  particular  procedure,”  the  court  ruled,  “the  opera- 


iK  rivious”  periodicals. 


It  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt  tion  and  effect  of  tbe  statute  in  substance 


rile  minority  decision  calls  attention  to  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  is  that  public  authorities  may  bring  the 


ifcC'.  observing  that  “it  is  difficult  to  per-  speech,  is  within  the  liberty  safeguarded 

#'ve  any  distinction,  having  any  rela-  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  h'our- 
!i  to  constitutionality,  between  clause  teenth  .Amendment  from  invasion  liy 


speech,  is  within  the  liberty  safeguarded  owner  or  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or 
by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Hour-  periodical  before  a  judge  upon  a  charge 


^1  and  clause  (b)  under  which  this  state  action.  scandalous  and  defamatory  matter — in 

was  brought.  "It  was  found  impossible  to  conclude  particular  that  the  matter  consists  of 

Ihc  case  was  brought  to  the  high  that  this  essentia!  personal  liberty  of  the  charges  against  public  otficers  of  oflicial 

fat  by  J.  M.  Near,  pulilisher  of  the  citizen  was  left  unprotected  hy  the  gen-  dereliction — and  unless  the  owner  or 
lurday  Press  at  Minneapolis,  which  eral  guaranty  of  fundamental  rights  of  publisher  is  able  and  disposed  to  bring 
Hl)lication  was  suppressed  after  its  ninth  person  and  property,”  and  at  this  imint  competent  evidence  to  .satisfy  the  judge 
^iic  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  the  court  agrees  that  liberty  of  the  press  that  the  charges  arc  true  and  are  pnb- 
q|rlcr  authority  of  the  “gag  law”  in-  is  not  an  absolute  right,  "and  the  state  lished  with  good  motives  and  for  justifi- 
itfved.  This  law  made  it  p<issildc  for  may  punish  its  abuse.”  able  ends,  his  newspaper  or  periodical  is 


of  conducting  a  Inisiness  of  publishing 
scandalous  and  defamatory  matter — in 


q|rlcr  authority  of  the  “gag  law”  in-  is  not  an  absolute  right,  "and  the  state  lished  with  good  motives  an 

lived.  This  law  made  it  p<issildc  for  may  punish  its  abuse.”  able  ends,  his  newspaper  or  periodical  is 

ati’  official,  or  citizen,  to  enjoin  the  pub-  .Arguments  offered  by  the  state  tQ  the  suppressed  and  further  publication  is 
fetion  of  “anv  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious  effect  that  the  only  (|uestion  before  tbe  made  punishable  as  a  contempt.  This  is 

»\spaner,  magazine  or  other  periodical,  court  was  one  of  constitutionality  of  the  of  the  essence  of  censorship, 

ep  (b)  “a  malicious,  scandalous,  and  de-  statute,  however  it  might  be  applied,  was  "The  (|uestion  is  whether  . 


ep  (b)  “a  malicious,  scandalous,  and  de-  statute,  however  it  mipht  he  ai)i)lied.  was  “The  (luestion  is  whether  a  statute  au- 
bt  'Htory  newspaper,  magazine  or  other  swept  aside  by  the  court  with  other  tech-  thorizing  such  proceedings  in  restraint 
pftiodical,”  as  a  nuisance.  nicalities,  with  the  explanation  that  it  of  publication  is  consistent  with  the  con- 

Floyd  B,  Olson,  county  attorney  of  “has  regard  to  substance  and  not  to  mere  ception  of  the  liliertv  of  the  press  as 

fT'  i'ipiii  County,  Minn.,  proceede<l  matters  of  form,  and  that,  in  accordance  hi.storically  conceived  and  guaranteed, 

■ainst  Near  after  the  Saturday  Press  with  familiar  principles,  the  statute  must  In  determining  the  extent  of  the  consti- 
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■  k^'lication  of  the  Supreme  rourt  jusliees  of  the  United  State-  who  by  a  five-to-four  derision  llii^  week  declared  unronstitutioiu 

■  admitted  paper  suppression  law.  The  justices  and  their  vote,  yes  or  no  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 

■  2i  II  the  statute,  standingf:  Harlan  F.  Slone  (not;  (Jeorge  Sutherland  (yesi;  f*ierce  Butler  (ycsl;  Owen  J.  Rohe 

rag  law”  was  James  C.  McReynolds  (yes);  Oliver  W.  Holmes  (no);  (ihief  justice  (iharles  E.  Hughes  (no);  Willis  \ 

^  W -titiitional,  the  Louis  I).  Brandeis  (no). 


Supreme  rourt  justices  of  the  United  State-  who  by  a  five-to-four  decision  this  week  declared  unconstitutioiui 
paper  suppression  law.  The  justices  and  their  vote,  yes  or  no  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
standing):  Harlan  F.  Slone  (no);  (Jeorge  Sutherland  (yes);  f*ierce  Butler  (yes);  Owen  J.  Rohe 
James  C.  McReynolds  (yes);  Oliver  W.  Holmes  (no);  (dii<‘f  Justice  (iharles  E.  Hughes  (no);  Willis  \ 

Louis  I).  Brandeis  (no). 


tutional  protection,  it  has  been  generally, 
if  not  universally,  considered  that  it  is 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  guaranty  to 
prevent  previous  restraints  upon  publi¬ 
cation. 

"The  struggle  in  England,  directed 
a.gainst  the  legislative  ptiwer  of  the 
licenser,  resulted  in  renunciation  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press.” 

Later  in  tlie  decision,  the  court  found : 
"In  the  present  case,  we  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  inquire  as  to  the  permissible 
scope  of  subsequent  punishment.  For 
whatever  wrong  the  appellant  has  com¬ 
mitted,  or  may  commit,  by  his  publica¬ 
tions,  the  state  appropriately  affords  both 
public  and  private  redress  by  its  lilK'l 
laws.  .\s  bas  been  noted  the  statute  in 
question  does  not  dgal  with  punishments; 
it  provides  for  no  punishment,  e.xcept  in 
case  of  contempt  for  violation  of  the 
court’s  order,  but  for  suppression  and 
injunction,  that  is,  for  restraint  upon 
iniblication." 

.At  this  point  the  court  concedes  that 
the  protection  even  as  to  previous  re¬ 
straint  is  not  ab.solutely  unlimited,  al¬ 
though  the  limitation  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In  times 
of  war,  tbe  court  observes,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  exercise  some  previous 
restraint,  or  the  primary  requirements 
of  decency  may  be  enforced  against  ob¬ 
scene  publications.  These  limitations 
are  not  applicable  here,  says  tbe  court, 
adding : 

“The  exceptional  nature  of  its  limita¬ 
tions  places  in  a  strong  light  the  general 
conception  that 
liberty  of  tbe  press 
historically  con¬ 
sidered  and  taken 
up  by  tbe  Federal 
I'onstitiition,  has 
meant,  principally 
although  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  immun¬ 
ity  from  previous 
restraints  or  cen- 
.sorship.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press 
in  this  country  had 
broadened  with 
the  exigencies  of 
the  colonial  period 
and  with  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure 
freedom  from  op¬ 
pressive  adminis¬ 
tration.  That  lib- 
ertv  was  especially 
cherished  for  the 
immunitv  it  af¬ 
forded  from  previ¬ 
ous  restraint  of 
the  publication  of 
censure  of  public 
oflicers  atvl  charges 
of  oO'ieial  miscon- 
dn'‘t.” 

Then  after  citing 
some  eompetent  au¬ 
thorities  for  these 
views,  the  court 
d  Minnesota's  news-  said:  The  fact  that 
are  (left  to  right,  for  nearly  150  years 
rt.s  (no).  Sealed:  there  has  been 

an  Devanter  (yes);  almost  an  entire 

absence  of  attempts 
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STANDARD  ELECTRO  DEPTHS  ARE  URGED 

Conference  of  Mechanical  Men  Considers  Means  of  Improving  Newspaper  Printing — Resolutions  Call 
for  .105  Inch  Thickness  in  Advertising  Plates  and  Use  of  Wet  Mats — Newsprint  Studied 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


(St>ecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  June  3.— Me- 
”  chanical  experts  of  American  news¬ 
papers  subjected  their  printing  processes 
to  merciless  analysis  and  criticism  at  the 
fifth  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s  me¬ 
chanical  department  here,  from  Monday 
to  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Considerable  progress  toward  better 
printing  was  disclosed  during  the  ses¬ 
sions,  but  the  greatest  emphasis  was 
placed  on  where  the  newspapers  had 
failed  to  achieve  the  results  that  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  The 
meeting,  for  this  reason,  was  one  of  the 
most  provocative  and  constructive  ever 
held  by  the  department. 

Two  material  results  of  the  conference 
were  embodied  in  resolutions.  One  urged 
a  standard  thickness  for  electrotypes 
used  in  advertising — .105  inch  for  black 
and  white  and  .154  for  color  and  maga¬ 
zine  work.  This,  it  was  pointed  out, 
would  effect  economies  for  electrotypers, 
affecting  advertising  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  would  entail  no  great  trouble 
on  the  part  of  newspapers.  The  other 
resolution  called  on  advertisers  and 
agencies  to  use  electrotypes  instead  of 
mats  in  newspaper  advertising,  and  that 
if  a  mat  must  be  used,  that  they  be  pro¬ 
duced  “under  wet  mat  manufacturing 
conditions.” 

Criticism  of  newspaper  printing  was 
most  marked  in  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  at  the  Tuesday  night  session  at 
the  Wardman  Park  Hotel.  On  display 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  where 
the  morning  sessions  were  held  was  a 
great  number  of  identical  advertisements 
clipp^  from  various  newspapers.  The 
amazing  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
these  advertisements  was,  as  was  later 
said,  an  “eye-opener”  to  the  mechanical 
men  and  graphically  illustrated  to  them 
the  reasons  for  complaints  of  agencies 
and  advertisers  regarding  newspaper 
printing. 

The  questions  asked  of  the  committee 
representatives  at  this  session  w'ere  many 
and  to  the  point.  Some  doubt  that  the 
clipped  advertisements  were  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  press  work  was  ex¬ 
pressed.  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  they  might  have  been  mailed  in  from 
waste  or  first  runs,  hut  the  answers  of 
the  committee  seemed  .satisfactory  in  this 
regard.  The  great  interest  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  display,  J.  Edgar  Martin, 
Acu;  York  Sun,  said,  proved  that  it  had 
“gotten  under  their  skin,”  and  other 
members  called  it  a  disgrace  and  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  newspaper  mechanical  men. 
After  a  thorough  discussion  it  was  unan¬ 
imously  decided  that  a  similar  exhibit 
be  arranged  for  next  year  to  show  what 
improvements  will  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  12  months. 

T.  F.  McPherson’s  analysis  of  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  likewise  proved  il¬ 
luminating.  By  applying  a  statistical 
yardstick  he  showed  the  great  dependence 
of  the  mechanical  departments  on  the 
now  of  copy,  or  the  lack  of  flow,  from 
the  advertising  and  news  departments, 
and  placed  the  burden  of  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  publishers  who  were  not 
intimately  cognizant  with  mechanical 
processes.  Mr.  McPherson’s  paper  ap¬ 
pears  on  other  pages  of  this  issue. 

A  wide  range  of  subjects  was  dis¬ 
cussed  throughout  the  three-day  session, 
and  experiences  of  the  delegates  were 
freely  and  generously  exchanged,  this, 
m  itself,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  yearly  meetings. 
Papers  were  delivered  on  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  Government  Printing  Office  ink  re- 
^rches,  the  problems  of  dry  mat  manu- 
wcfure,  and  on  newsnaper  illustration. 
Subjects  for  informal  discussions  related 
to  the  composing  room,  sterotype  depart- 
ntent.  printing  of  advertising,  and  nress- 
rcwm.  photo-engraving  and  a  number  of 
others. 


The  conference  opened  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  at  Harding  Hall,  the  auditorium  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  W.  E.  Wines,  man¬ 


ager  of  the  mechanical  department.  After 
a  short  address  of  welcome,  B.  L.  Wehm- 
hoff.  Government  Printing  Office  techni¬ 
cal  director,  reported  on  the  progress 
made  on  the  study  of  ink  and  paper  by 
his  department  in  cooperation  with  the 
A.N.P.A. 

This  report  outlined  the  various  rea¬ 
sons  for  “strike  through”  or  “show 
through”  and  told  of  the  analysis  of 
each  of  the  reasons.  There  were  nine 
factors  under  this  heading:  color  of  oil 
used,  consistency  of  the  ink,  size  of  pig¬ 
ment  particles  and  their  agglomeration, 
character  of  the  paper,  the  amount  of 
ink  used  for  depression,  temperature  of 
ink  and  paper  at  the  time  of  the  impres¬ 
sion,  length  of  time  of  impression,  pres¬ 
ence  of  resin  or  resin  oils,  and  use  of 
toners  in  ink. 

Mr.  Wehmhoff’s  talk  on  the  opacity 
and  absorption  qualities  of  newsprint,  the 
action  of  ink  on  various  grades  of  news¬ 
print  containing  20,  40.  and  60  per  cent 
bleached  sulnhite  and  the  remainder 
ground  wood,  and  on  a  specimen  of  1(K) 
per  cent  ground  wood,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “the  higher  the  percentage  of 
ground  wood  the  less  the  ‘show 
through’  ”  brought  forth  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  practicability  of  100  per 
cent  ground  wood  for  regular  newspaper 
production. 

Charles  F.  Hart,  New  York  Times, 
said  that  newsprint  manufacturers  were 
putting  too  much  sulphite  in  their  prod¬ 
uct,  mainly  because  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  demanded  an  extremely  white 
paper,  and  that  “an  excessively  white 
sheet  always  has  a  decided  "show 


through.’  ”  During  the  World  War,  he 
said,  there  was  no  “show  through”  in 
the  average  newsprint,  the  reason  being 
that  it  was  impossible  to  import  dyes. 


and  hecau.se  it  took  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  two  or  three  years  to  develop  a 
substitute.  In  the  meantime,  he  said, 
publishers  were  using  nure  ground  wood. 

Several  superintendents  reported  that 
their  dilliculty  with  ground  wood  was 
that  it  failed  to  meet  their  publisher’s 
requirements  of  color.  Others  said  that 
its  strength  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
sulphite  treated  material.  Mr.  Wehm- 
hotf,  in  answer  to  questions,  stated  that 
tests  had  proven  that  ground  wood  news¬ 
print  took  ink  more  readily  and  without 
the  penetration  of  sulphite  paper. 

Lawton  A.  Uix,  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  a  well  known  newsprint 
authority,  when  asked  if  it  were  true 
that  newsprint  manufacturers  were 
“skimping  on  poplar”  and  using  only 
spruce  in  the  prtKluct  of  today,  said  that 
although  a  poplar  content  did  serve  to 
whiten  newsprint  a  bit,  too  much  of  it 
weakened  the  paper.  Furthermore,  he 
said,  too  much  sulphite,  although  making 
a  whiter  paper,  also  made  it  brittle  and 
easily  breakable. 

This  led  to  the  suggestion  that  news¬ 
print  makers  establish  a  standard  color, 
and  stick  to  that  for  newspaper  con¬ 
sumption.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
condition  of  the  water  use<l  in  making 
newsprint  was  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  color  of  the  finished  product,  and 
that  the  rolls  should  be  checked  at  the 
mill  before  being  shipped. 

L.  1).  I’almer,  manager  of  the  A.X.P..\., 
then  told  of  his  experiences  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  newspaiier  publishers,  news¬ 
print  makers,  and  government  officials  to 
an  understanding  of  what  “standard” 


newsprint  is.  Publishers  were  too  in¬ 
dividualistic,  he  said,  to  reach  a  common 
definition.  Each  thought  his  require¬ 
ments  were  unique  in  many  respects. 
The  Bureau  of  Standard’s  definition,  he 
said,  made  in  order  to  determine  custom 
duties,  was  greatly  at  variance  with  what 
different  publishers  wanted,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  court  decisions  had  riddled  the 
government  specifications.  He  discour¬ 
aged  the  idea  that  the  mechanical  men 
attempt  to  do  what  the  publishers  had  of 
necessity  failed  to  do,  and  said  that  any 
definition  that  might  be  made  now  would 
hamper  future  developments  along  this 
line. 

"It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
“that  with  competition  so  keen  among 
newsprint  mills,  the  best  thing  for  me¬ 
chanical  men  to  do  would  be  to  object 
strenuously  to  the  manufacturers  if  their 
product  does  not  meet  their  individual 
requirements.” 

Arthur  II.  Burns,  AVw  i'ork  Herald 
Tribune,  took  up  Mr.  Palmer’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  said  that  the  newspapers  should 
demand  samples  in  advance  of  shipments, 
and  then  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  order. 

John  \V.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune, 
brought  up  the  subject  of  newsprint 
changing  color  while  in  storage,  and 
a.sked  Mr.  Dix  some  questions  along  this 
line. 

Mr.  Dix  said  that  it  was  true  that  the 
color  was  liable  to  change  if  kept  in 
storage  too  long.  Several  elements  might 
enter  into  the  cause,  he  said,  one  of  which 
was  that  the  mills  might  have  used  wood 
that  had  been  too  long  in  storage,  say  four 
years,  and  that  the  product  made  of  this 
old  wood  deteriorated  more  rapidly  than 
made  from  newer  wood.  Atmospheric 
conditions  in  storage  might  also  be  a 
cause,  he  said.  Eight  months,  he  said, 
was  the  maximum  time  that  a  publisher 
should  store  his  newsprint  before  using  it. 

Various  means  for  testing  the  strength 
of  newsprint  were  suggested,  but  the 
consensus  was  that  the  testing  should  be 
done  at  the  mills  and  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  be  held  responsible  for  the  kind  of 
material  the  publishers  wanted. 

J.  Edgar  Martin,  New  York  Sun, 
stated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  breaks  in 
newsprint  were  due  to  three  factors :  ( 1 ) 
slime  holes,  (2)  mill  pasters  and  (3) 
calendar  cuts,  and  that  these  could  only 
be  checked  at  the  mills. 

Actively  participating  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  were  George  Welden,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  Michael  Powell,  Ottawa 
Journal,  W.  J.  Morrison,  Cleveland 
Neivs,  Fred  Salzer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  J.  W.  Addison,  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  Mr.  Wines,  Henry  A.  Grimm, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  others. 

The  Monday  evening  session  was  given 
over  to  Mr.  Mclffierson’s  paper  and  in 
discussion  of  many  of  the  topics  he  had 
introduced.  Arthur  Burns  presiding  at 
this  session  said,  in  introducing  the 
speaker,  that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
mechanical  conference  had  taken  up  the 
matter  of  costs. 

Tuesday  morning  Jackson  Townsend, 
president  of  the  Wood  Flong  Corpfira- 
tion,  told  of  the  “Problems  of  Dry  Mat 
Manufacture.”  It  was  pointed  out  that 
by  understanding  more  of  dry  mats  the 
mechanical  men  wouki  he  henelitted  in 
dealing  with  their  troubles  in  this  regard. 
John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Mr.  Townsend  told  of  the  general 
(jualities  to  be  desired  in  a  “perfect”  (Iry 
mat.  efforts  to  obtain  these  qualities 
through  selection  of  raw  materials,  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  raw  materials  to  get  the 
best  results,  and  the  finishing  processes. 
In  respect  to  the  last  named  he  said  that 
the  methods  of  handling  and  the  types  of 
equipment,  particularly  scorchers,  as  well 
as  the  moisture  content  of  the  mat,  have 
their  influence  on  shrinkage.  “The  mat 
manufacturer,”  he  said,  “may  tie  un¬ 
familiar  with  your  methods  of  handling 
and  your  conditions,  and  the  best  he  can 


A  trio  of  meehuniral  executives  photographed  at  A.N.P.A.  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  this  week.  Left  to  right:  C.  W.  Miller,  tf  asliinulon, 
<I).C.)  Times-Hprald;  J.  W.  Addison,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eafde;  and  Fred  G. 
Hudson,  PitlsburKh  Press. 


Left  to  right:  W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  A.N.P.A.  mechanical  department, 
Martin  A.  Olmem,  United  States  Daily,  Washington,  1).  G.,  and  Howard  J. 
Lamade,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  photograjdied  at  A.N.P.A.  mechanical 
conference  in  Washington  this  week. 
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do  is  to  send  you  mats  containing  mois¬ 
ture  which  will  give  the  desired  shrink¬ 
age  under  average  conditions.” 

He  urged  that  the  cooperation  with  the 
manufacturers  continue  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past  “for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  each  of  the 
other.”  “Pulling  together  with  mutual 
understanding  and  sympathy,”  he  said, 
“we  may  yet  approach  the  goal  we  both 
desire  —  the  perfect  reproduction  of 
stereotype  plates.”  He  asked  particularly 
that  the  mechanical  men  standardize 
fomidry  procedure  so  they  could  agree 
on  their  dry  mat  specifications.  “We 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult,”  he 
said,  “to  make  a  few  kinds  of  good  dry 
mats.  I  fear  it  is  beyond  human  possi¬ 
bility  to  make  a  thousand  kinds  of  good 
dry  mats.  If  you  will  standardize  your 
reijuirements  we  pledge  our  unstinted 
efforts  to  meet  those  requirements.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  said  there  was  a  trend  toward  a 
standard  thickness  for  mats,  and  that  70 
per  cent  of  his  company’s  customers  were 
using  mats  of  .030  to  .034  inch  depths. 

Discussing  stereotype  problems  fol¬ 
lowing  tliis  paper,  considerable  diversity 
in  the  practice  of  using  stereotype  cool¬ 
ing  water  over  again  was  divulged. 
Courtland  J.  Strang.  Xcw  York  Times, 
said  they  aimed  to  keep  the  water  at  72 
degrees;  Mr.  Hums  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  said  79  <legrees,  and 
there  were  other  temperatures  given. 
.Some  delegates  said  they  had  no  method 
for  cooling  the  water,  others  reported 
on  the  effect  of  cooling  it  by  aerating 
it.  and  Mr.  Hart  of  the  New  York  Times 
told  of  an  underground  tank  in  the 
Times  Hrooklyn  plant  where  the  earth 
reduced  the  temperature. 

Tuesday  evening's  .session  was  the  high 
spot  of  the  conference.  It  was  here  that 
the  joint  .\.X.P.A.  and  com¬ 

mittee  reported.  Careful  inspection  of 
the  specimens  of  advertising  printing  on 
view  in  Harding  Hall  had  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  delegates,  and  they  were 
all  on  hand  when  it  opc-ned.  Kudolj)!! 
E.  Lent,  business  manager  of  the  Jersey 
City  Jersey  Journal,  presided. 

F.  H.  Keefe,  XeTi’bur<ili  (X.Y.)  News, 
and  chairman  of  the  joint  IxKly,  told  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  committee, 
particularly  in  regard  to  etching  depths 
of  halftones.  Then  he  told  of  the  .studies 
that  had  been  made  during  the  past  year 
of  the  problem  of  whether  to  use  electros 
or  mats,  a  subject  later  treated  in  an 
A.X.I’..\.  mechanical  bulletin,  and 
whether  a  standard  thickness  of  electro¬ 
type  was  feasible.  After  deciding  on  the 
.105  inch  thickness,  he  .said,  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  told  of  the  action. 

In  entertaining  a  motion  for  the  de¬ 
partment’s  acceptance  of  this  standard 
thickness,  Mr.  Keefe  pointed  out  that  the 
electrotypers  would  Itenefit  considerably 
because  of  the  less  metal  u.sed  than  in 
the  thicker  plates,  and  that  the  monetary 
savings  would  be  passed  on  to  the  agency 
and  the  advertiser.  The  decrease  in 
freight  charges  for  the  lighter  plate  was 
another  factor.  He  said  that  newspapers 
could  easily  adjust  this  size  to  their 
requirements  by  making  a  metal  base, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  economy  they 
should  be  willing  to  do  so.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  50  per  cent  metal  would 
be  saved  in  the  change. 

V.  Cowgill,  Cles’elaitd  News. 
moved  that  the  thickness  of  .105  lx* 
adopted  for  black  and  white  and  of  .154 
for  color  and  magazine  work,  and  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Martin  of  the  Xew  York  Sun 
then  offered  his  resolution  that  the  con¬ 
vention,  because  it  wants  to  improve 
printing  conditions,  “favors  the  use  of 
electrotypes  in  newspaper  advertising 
production,  and  also  favors,  when  mats 
are  utilized  instead  of  electrotypes,  the 
use  of  mats  made  under  wet  mat  manu¬ 
facturing  conditions.”  The  motion,  after 
some  discussion,  was  carried. 

Joseph  M.  I'arrell,  of  the  Blackman 
Companv.  advertising  agency,  and  an 
meml>er  of  the  joint  committee, 
then  analyzed  the  advertising  exhibit. 
He  said  that  the  display  showed  that 
some  newspapers  were  doing  fine  work 
in  reproducing  advertisements,  but  that 
many  others  were  not.  and  that  those 
who  could  do  good  work  should  tell  the 
others  how  it  is  done. 


AT  THE  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


Left  to  right:  Arthur  Burns,  A'pic  York  Herald  Tribune,  John  W.  Park, 
C.hicapo  Tribune,  C.liarles  F.  Hart,  A'eie  York  Times,  Erie  Pape,  If  aterbury 
((ionn.l  Republicun-American,  and  F.  H.  Keefe,  Xetvburgb  <N.\.)  ISetvs, 
photographed  at  A.N.P.A.  iiieehanieal  conference  in  Washington  this  week. 


“The  exhibit  shows,"  he  said,  “that 
newspapers  get  far  away  from  the  value 
of  the  plate.  Highlights  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  to  emphasize  often  do  not 
register  that  way.  The  exhibit  .shows  a 
great  variety  in  the  texture  and  (piality 
of  the  newsprint  used,  and  some  show  so 
much  ‘strike  through’  that  the  effect  of 
the  advertisement  is  totally  lost.  This 
‘strike  through’  often  ‘K'ctirs  in  the  worst 
l>ossible  place — on  the  face  of  what  the 
advertisers  believe  to  Iw  a  beautiful  girl, 
on  the  delicious  icing  of  a  cake,  and  so 
on.  Surely  the  display  illustrates  what 
advertisers  have  been  objecting  to  in 
newspaper  advertising  reproduction.” 

Mr.  Farrell  illustrated  his  point  further 
by  showing  several  photomicrographs 
made  from  different  repnxluctions  of  the 
same  advertisement.  These  took  a  tiny 
.section  of  the  advertisement  and  magni¬ 
fied  it  50  times,  and  showed  a  greatly 
varying  arrangement  of  “dots.”  He 
urged  the  delegates  to  study  the  “dots.” 
and  to  find  out,  if  they  could,  exactly 
what  caused  the  blurs  and  the  breaking 
down  of  the  original  arrangement,  W'ith 
the  aim  of  ultimately  discoyering  the 
secret  of  perfect  repnlduction. 

Henry  C.  Zenkc,  Nezo  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitunq,  called  the  exhibit  the  “biggest 
eye-opener  mechanical  men  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,”  and  P.  S.  Grant,  Cleveland 
News,  characterized  it  as  an  indictment 
of  current  newspaper  printing.  After  a 
number  of  questions,  which  Mr.  Farrell 
and  George  \\\  Speyer,  of  the  J.  \\'’alter 
Thompson  Company,  answered,  the  plan 
for  a  similar  exhibit  at  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  was  made.  “In  the  meantime,”  said 
Mr.  Martin  of  the  Xew  York  Sun,  “let 
us  study  these  ‘dots’  of  Mr.  Farrell’s,  and 
sec  what  we  can  do  about  it.” 

F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of 
the  A. A. A. A.,  was  scheduled  to  speak  at 
this  meeting,  but  was  unable  to  be  present. 
He  was  on  hand,  however,  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  and  congratulate  the  con¬ 
ference  on  the  action  it  had  taken  in  the 
matter  of  calling  for  thinner  electrotypes. 
He  made  the  suggestion  to  the  ioint  com¬ 
mittee  that  they  study  standardization  of 
t)age  sizes  and  column  widths  as  one  of 
their  next  activities. 

Pressroom  topics  were  discussed,  under 
the  ebairmanshin  of  Mr.  Hart  of  the 
Xew  York  Times,  at  this  session.  The 
suhiect  of  color  in  advertisintr  printing 
and  its  cost  was  mentioned  briefly  hv  Mr. 
Burns  of  the  X'cw  York  Herald  Tribune 
.and  Mr.  Park  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Mr.  Burns  said  that  the  biggest  costs 
would  he  for  the  engraving  processes,  and 
Mr.  Parks  added  two  more:  the  crew  to 
clean  the  presses,  and  the  cost  of  ink. 
Fred  C.  Hudson,  Pittshurph  Press,  said 
he  had  found  the  cost  of  engraving  for 
four  plates  was  abotit  $2.5(1. 

.Asked  “W’hat  are  the  principal  faults 


in  printing  that  develop  with  a  sjjeed  of 
5<).(WX)  ail  hour?”  Mr.  Burns  said  that  the 
inking  system  must  by  all  means  be  per¬ 
fected  for  this  speed.  Mr.  Strang  of  the 
Xew  York  Times  added  that  there  must 
always  be  control  of  the  sheet,  that  the 
rollers  must  be  built  up  so  that  there  are 
no  vibrations,  and  that  the  lock-up  of  the 
forms  must  lx:  done  very  painstak¬ 
ingly. 

Of  unusual  interest  to  the  delegates  at 
the  closing  session  Wednesday  afternoon 
was  a  paper  bv  W.  W.  Spaulding,  of 
the  Albany  (X.Y.)  Knickerbocker-Press, 
on  “Xewspaper  Illustration  and  Its 
Problems.”  read  in  his  absence  by  W.  W. 
Warfel,  head  of  the  lYashinp'lon  Star 
photo-engraving  department. 

■After  describing  briefly  the  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  photo-engraving,  Mr. 
Spaulding’s  paper  said : 

“At  the  present  time  the  engraver  in 
most  instances  is  confronted  with 
numerous  copy  sources,  all  of  which 
must  he  satisfied.  They  include  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  whose  numerous 
solicitors  all  accept  copy,  the  news  and 
editorial  staff  with  its  usual  multiplicity 
of  editors  all  sincerely  trying  to  make 
a  showing  for  their  particular  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  art  department  handling 
the  general  run  of  work  turned  over  to 
it. 

“This  condition  causes  the  engraver  to 
bear  the  ill-feeling  and  condemnation 
from  four  sources ;  the  business  office 
which  is  interested  in  making  the  paper 
pay.  the  editors  who  want  to  attract  and 
hold  readers,  and  advertising  department 
which  is  interested  in  selling  space  and 
the  mechanical  department  which  has  a 
schedule  to  maintain. 

“This  brought  about  the  addition  of 
one  more  editor,  the  picture  ediior  who 
haixlles  all  picture  assignments  and  en¬ 
graving  room  copv.  Conditions  imme¬ 
diately  showed  an  improvement,  hut  then 
other  problems  arose  for  the  usual  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  while  understanding  news 
value,  was  tinfamiliar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  situations  arising  in  the  art, 
photo  and  eneraving  departments  and  the 
proper  handling  of  all  classes  of  copy 
to  the  best  advantage. 

“After  serious  consideration,  some  of 
the  larger  newspapers  created  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  art  director,  charged  with  the 
illustrative  appearance  of  the  paper  and 
responsible  to  either  thn  wlitorial  di¬ 
rector  or  the  business  office  alone.  This 
places  the  art.  photo  and  engraving 
departments  under  one  head,  the  prefer¬ 
able  man  Ix-ing  an  engraver  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

“No  one  person  connected  with  a 
newspaper  knows  copy  and  renrodtiction 
values  as  does  the  competent  photo¬ 
engraver  trained  in  both  commercial 


and  newspaper  engraving.  This  form  of 
operation  expedites  the  work  in  all  three 
departments,  eliminates  waste  and  cuts 
cost  appreciably  and  at  the  same  time 
allows  the  men  in  these  departments 
more  time  for  creative  and  productive 
effort. 

“All  assignments  for  the  photographers 
go  over  the  desk  of  the  art  director, 
spot  news  value  determining  the  placing  | 
of  the  miin.  Picture  pages  and  roto 
prints  are  largely  decided  upon  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  many  times  while  out  on  one 
special  assignment  a  dozen  other  suK 
jects  are  photographed  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cality. 

“Negatives  are  checked  as  soon  as  they 
are  developed,  selections  immediately 
made  and  sizes  determined  so  that 
only  those  prints  that  are  immediately 
required  are  turned  out  at  once,  enlarged 
or  made  to  a  predetermined  size  so  the 
engraver  can  bundi  them  when  they 
come  to  him  for  reproduction.  This  ap¬ 
plies  especiallv  to  layouts  and  eliminates 
90  per  cent  of  the  usual  stripping  time. 
The  art  department  men  are  instructed 
and  trained  to  spot  the  news  value  in 
I)hotos,  so  that  the  essential  story  in  each 
photograph  is  best  e.xpressed  to  the 
reader. 

“Whenever  practical,  all  poor  photos 
are  copied,  as  are  all  valuable  paintings 
and  photos  prcxluced  by  artistic  photog¬ 
raphers  which  have  a  poor  reproduc¬ 
tion  value.  These  can  then  be  returned 
to  the  owners  spotlessly  clean  and  the 
copy  can  be  retouched  to  build  contrast 
or  merely  to  add  a  background.  If  the 
volume  of  work  is  sufficient  a  scaling 
device  is  earnestly  recommended  and 
with  proper  supervision  the  majority  of 
work  will  fall  within  a  few  pre-deter- 
niincd  proportions  again  huilding  up  pro¬ 
duction,  for  a  goodly  numher  of  photos 
can  be  handled  on  the  photo-engraver’s 
camera  in  very  little  more  time  than  it 
takes  to  make  a  single  column  by  itself. 

“This  method  enables  the  engraver  to 
have  his  camera  in  waiting,  properly 
focussed  and  a  plate  ready  for  a  rush 
copy.  Records  show  that  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  installing  this  method  of  opera¬ 
tion,  a  daily  average  of  (A)  copies  were 
handled  in  the  engraving  department 
with  the  average  of  50  negatives,  a  ratio 
of  1.2  copies  per  negative.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  copies  averaged  69  and  the 
number  of  negatives  dropi)ed  to  43,  the 
ratio  being  1.6.  This  gave  us  approxi¬ 
mately  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  camera 
production  in  the  engraving  shop,  and, 
when  we  consider  that  the  average  time 
in  this  shop  per  negative  is  15  minutes, 
the  saving  becomes  more  apparent.  This 
method  is  more  easily  api)reciatcd  on 
erlition  rush  work  when  several  copies 
are  run  through  and  the  engraver  can 
photograph  them  all  at  one  time  instead 
of  singly. 

“Time  formerly  consumed  in  unneces¬ 
sary  work  is  now  put  in  on  essentials 
and  increased  production,  so  that,  while 
costs  are  lessened,  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  far  superior  for  efforts  are  not 
wasted  and  more  time  can  be  allowed  to 
produce  more  and  better  work.  Com-  | 
posing  room  schedules  are  adhered  to  1 
without  trouble  and  inter-department  j 
fault-fiixling  and  bickering  are  reduced  ' 
to  a  minimum.  Instead  of  many  single  ■ 
jobs  rushed  through  at  fever  heat,  an 
orderly  procedure  can  be  followed  and 
it  is  only  an  occasional  plate  that  is 
below  standard. 

“Manv  .small  plants  have  been  opened  ! 
and  operated  with  a  newspaper  contract 
as  a  bread  and  butter  account.  Many 
times  the  owners,  while  good  engravers 
may  be  poor  business  men,  who.  in  order  ; 
to  get  business  offers  his  product  below  ; 
actual  cost.  Competition  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  vicious  and  newsnaners  suffer 
for  it  in  the  long  run.  for  with  lucrative 
commercial  business  on  hand,  the  news 
work  is  often  rushed  through  with  the  | 
remark ;  . 

“  ‘That  will  get  by,  it’s  only  a  news¬ 
paper  job.’ 

“This  feeling  is  contrary  to  actual  fact 
for  it  requires  the  same  amount  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  to  produce  news¬ 
paper  etchings  as  it  docs  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  comparable  commercial 
work,  plus  the  additional  time  and 
labor. 

(Continued  on  paqe  57)  | 
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NICHOLS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  N.  E.  A. 

Atlanta  Convention  Opposes  Any  Reduction  in  Advertising  Rates;  Recommends  Co-operation  With 
Journalism  Schools  and  New  Law  Barring  Radio  Lotteries  from  the  Air 


thus  honored  generally  subscribe  to  the  "Most  weeklies  nowadays  are  not  mak- 
paper,  Mr.  Childress  added.  ing  any  too  much  profit,”  said  the 

Suggestions  on  how  the  country  week-  six*aker.'  "It  might  be  difficult  to  lower 
ly  may  improve  its  position  in  the  na-  national  rates  under  present  conditions, 
tional  advertising  field  were  made  by  but  the  milline  rate  might  be  considerably 


I’hoto  shows  officers  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  being  welcomed  to 
Atlanta,  (Ja.,  this  week  where  the  annual  coiiventioti  was  held.  Left  to  right: 
Louie  Morris,  editor,  llnrtwell  Sun  and  president,  (Georgia  I’ress  Association; 
Herman  Roe,  ,\.E.A.  field  director;  (h-orge  B.  Dolliver,  e  litor.  Hatlh-  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon-loiinud  and  N.E.A.  president:  ami  II.  C.  Hotaling.  N.E.A. 
executive  secretarj. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
TLANTA.  June  4. — The  election  of 
officers,  the  selection  of  the  next 
meeting  place,  and  the  awarding  of  tro¬ 
phies  in  the  Better  Newspaper  Contests, 
brought  to  a  close  the  annual  oenvention 
of  the  National  Editorial  .Association 
which  opened  here  on  June  1  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  session  four  days.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  editors  and  publishers  of  small 
dailies  and  weeklies  attended. 

L.  M.  Nichols,  of  the  Bristmv  (Okla.) 
Record,  a  former  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  Press  Association,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  N.E..-\.,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  George  B.  Dolliver 
of  Hattie  Creek,  Mich.  Justice  F.  Crae- 
mer,  of  the  Oranc/e  (Cal.)  Ncu's  was 
elected  vice-president.  Directors  were 
elected  as  follows :  For  two  years — \V. 
\V.  L<K)mis,  editor  of  the  LaGratu/e  (Ill.) 
Citicen,  and  for  three  years — W.  H.  Con¬ 
rad  of  the  Medford  (W'is.)  Star-Ncxos ; 
E.  L.  Wheeler  of  the  IVaitsburff  (Wash.) 
Times  and  W.  1).  Allen  of  the  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  were  re-elected. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in 
California. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  whose 
report  was  adopted,  expressed  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  unfair  competition  of  the  post- 
office  department  in  printing  return  ad¬ 
dresses  on  envelopes  ;  opposed  any  move 
to  increase  the  postal  rates  on  second- 
class  matter ;  recommended  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  continued  cooperation  with  schools 
of  journalism;  saw  no  cause  for  reduc¬ 
ing  advertising  rates ;  approved  the  course 
of  film  producers  in  eliminating  film  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  radio;  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  advertising  matter  he 
submitted  to  the  same  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  libel  and  lotteries  as  were  im¬ 
posed  on  new'spapers. 

The  awarding  of  the  trophies  in  the  .As¬ 
sociation's  Better  NewspaiKT  Contest  was 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  session  on  Thursday,  the  principal 
trophy,  that  given  by  James  Wright 
Brown,  president  of  Editor  &  Pudlishkr, 
for  greatest  community  service,  being  won 
by  the  Fairbury  (Neb.)  Neivs,  of  which 
Doyle  L.  Buckles  is  editor.  The  com¬ 
plete  list  of  awards  is  published  on  page 
10,  this  issue. 

Atxiut  half  of  the  delegates  are  now'  on 
a  sight-.seeing  tour  of  the  state  which  be¬ 
gan  on  Friday  and  will  include  Warm 
Springs,  the  health  resort  of  Gov.  Frank¬ 
lin  1).  Roo.sevelt;  Fort  Benning,  Colum¬ 
bus,  .Savannah,  Darien,  St.  Simon’s 
Island,  .\nder.sonville,  Macon,  Gainsville 
and  other  points.  This  tour  is  sponsored 
by  the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

The  visitors  were  given  a  round  of 
hospitality  by  IcKal  editors,  business  men 
and  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  convention 
was  featured  by  several  notable  ad¬ 
dresses,  all  of  an  informative  nature. 
Capt.  Cranston  Williams,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  warned  the  visi¬ 
tors  that  they  might  expect  attempted 
taxation  of  advertising  at  the  hands  of 
state  legislatures  in  their  search  for  new 
revenue.  In  some  cases  these  tax  meas¬ 
ures  would  he  acts  of  reprisal,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said,  and  he  cited  the  case  of  Gov- 
ernor  Long  of  Louisiana,  at  whose  in¬ 
stigation  such  a  tax  was  proposed. 

The  partisan  newspaper  in  the  sense 
of  being  either  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  is  an  obsolete  institution  in  the 
miijjile  west,  according  to  E.  H.  Child- 
fess.  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Fair- 
Wrf  (Ill.)  Jf'ayne  County  Press.  Mr. 
Childress  spoke  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Childress,  a  traveler  himself,  said 
lhat  weekly  readers  liked  travel  stories 
*nd  human  interest  items.  He  descrilicrl 
*  feature  of  his  paper  which  related 
Ihe  present  activities  of  former  residents 
of  the  community  who  have  moved  to 
other  places.  These  activities  are  fea- 
htred  once  a  year  in  a  special  edition 
Called  the  “pink  sheet.”  Old  residents 


John  Benson,  president  of  the  .American 
.Association  of  .Advertising  .Agencies, 
speaking  Wednesday. 

His  proposals  included  improved  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  circulation  fields ;  a  higher 
subscription  rate ;  help  for  merchants 
in  improving  their  local  copy;  standard¬ 
ization  of  practices  and  forms  used  in 
national  advertising ;  auditing  of  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and  study  of  local  marketing  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

“The  local  field  you  will  of  course  cul¬ 
tivate,”  Mr.  Benson  said.  "It  is  your 
largest  source  of  husitiess.  In  the  na¬ 
tional  field  you  have  two  classes  of 
advertisers.  In  one  class  are  those  giants 
who  can  use  a  nation-wide  spread  of 
dailies  and  weeklies ;  some  of  them  tise 
your  medium  because  of  the  dealer  to  he 
supported,  who  often  joins  with  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  in  a  local  campaign. 

“The  other  class  arc  territorial  adver- 
ti.sers,  who  work  certain  areas  intciiT 
sively,  either  because  they  are  located 
in  the  neighborhood  or  want  to  give  a 
special  impulse  to  a  district.  This  is  a 
kind  of  business  you  can  develop.  If 
your  state  associations  would  make  a 
survey  of  the  state  as  to  its  industries 
making  consumer  goods  and  analyze  their 
trading  areas,  it  might  lead  to  more 
advertisers  preferring  to  work  the 
adjacent  territory  to  spreading  them¬ 
selves  thin  in  a  larger  way.  With  sell¬ 
ing  costs  where  they  are.  a  good  many 
coticerns  are  going  to  limit  the  bounds  of 
their  selling.  They  have  found  that  go¬ 
ing  beyoiW  the  natural  frontiers  of  profit 
is  poor  business ;  they  get  more  volume 
and  make  less  money.  Many  concerns 
are  cutting  down  their  reach  for  this 
reason,  and  they  may  he  good  prospects 
for  you.” 

Mr.  Benson  described  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  national  advcitising  in  country 
weeklies,  including  the  fact  that  an 
N.Fi..A.  survey  showed  an  average  milline 
rate  of  $14.7().  "compared  with  a  average 
of  perhaps  $2  among  the  larger  dailies 
and  $3  among  the  smaller  ones,  some  of 
metropolitan  jiapers  having  a  milline  rate 
of  less  than  $1.” 


reduced  by  e.xpauding  the  circulation  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  it  within  ter¬ 
ritorial  bounds.  It  is  inadequate  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  and  inadeipiate  advertising 
linage  which  keep  rates  high.  To  get 
volume  it  is  necessary  to  lower  cost. 
How  much,  of  course,  is  a  problem 
which  only  publishers  themselves  can 
solve.” 

John  Steven  McGroarty,  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Harry  Chandler,  of  the 
Los  .-In tides  Times,  president  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  hrotight  his  chief’s  greetings  to 
the  convention. 

He  was  followed  by  Karl  Lehmann, 
secretarv  of  the  Orange  County  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Orlando,  h'la.,  who 
spoke  of  the  ohice  of  the  newspaper  in 
community  building.  He  said  the  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapers  had  got  everything  they 
wanted  from  the  Florida  legislature  now 
in  session.  They  had  succeeded  in  kill¬ 
ing  one  injurious  hill  and  having  two 
others  helpful  to  the  press  adopted. 

Most  state  association  officers  are  sold 
on  the  idea  of  having  a  central  office  an<l 
a  full  time  secretary,  according  to  Harry 
B.  Rutledge,  of  N'orman,  Okla.,  field 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  paper  was  read  by  John 
Long. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  offi¬ 
cers  voiced  its  approval  of  the  action  of 
President  George  B.  Dolliver  in  ap¬ 
pointing  a  joint,  cooperative  committee 
of  newspaper  men  and  teachers  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  also  his  recommendation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  September  meetings 
of  the  directors.  The  committee  al.so 
urged  that  daily  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editors  be  continued  as  members  of 
the  N.E..A.  The  committee  also  favored 
another  survey  for  the  coming  year. 

The  credentials  committee  reported 
that  there  are  3.346  members  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  urged  a  larger  attendance 
at  conventions.  The  audit  committee  re¬ 
ported  a  slight  variation  between  its 
secretary  and  treasurer’s  repfirt  and  that 
of  its  auditors,  but  the  convention  voted 


to  adopt  the  former’s  figures  showing 
a  cash  balance  in  the  association’s  treas¬ 
ury  of  $12,606.69. 

On  Wednesday  the  visitors  were  guests 
of  the  city  of  Atlanta  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  and  later  were  taken 
to  visit  the  famous  marble  quarries  at 
Tate,  Ga.,  where  they  were  guests  of 
the  Georgia  Marble  Company. 

Only  one  paper  was  read  at  the  final 
session  Thursday.  That  was  on  “The 
Importance  of  the  Editorial  Page,”  and 
was  prepared  by  Marcy  H.  Darnall,  of 
I'lorence,  .Ala.,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Press  As.sociation.  He  stressed  the  need 
of  individuality  and  force  on  the  editorial 
page. 

The  visitors  spent  the  afternoon  on  a 
sight-seeing  tour  of  Atlanta,  visiting 
the  Cyclorama,  the  federal  prison,  and 
Stone  Mountain.  On  the  tour  President 
Dolliver  placed  a  wreath  on  the  statue 
of  Henry  Grady.  That  night  they  at¬ 
tended  a  banquet  given  by  the  city  at  the 
Itiltmore. 

Most  of  the  opening  session  on  Mon¬ 
day  was  given  to  the  usual  convention 
amenities,  but  delegates  were  cheered  by 
the  assurance  of  Willis  A.  Sutton,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  .Atlanta  Public  .ScIuhiIs 
and  president  of  the  National  Ivducational 
.Association,  that  luiblishers  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  competition  of  the  radio. 

"Radio  can  never  take  the  pl;'ce  of  the 
newspaper,  and  for  the  next  thousand 
years  at  least  radio  and  television  will 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  press,  ’  Mr. 
Sutton  said.  "The  radio  whets  the  mind 
for  the  newspaper.  Railio  prepares  for 
the  accurate  re.ading  of  the  news  of  the 
day,  but  it  can  no  more  take  the  place 
of  the  newspaiHT  than  music  can  displace 
poetry.  In  milleniiims  to  come  we  may 
become  dominantly  air-minded,  but  for 
millions  of  years  we  are  eye-minded. 

Louie  1..  Morris,  president  of  the 
(ieorgia  Press  .Association,  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  (ieorgia,  and  (icorge  B. 
Dolliver,  editor  of  the  Buttle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon-Journal,  president  of  the 
.Association,  responded  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome,  and  delivered  his  annual 
address. 

Gloser  co-operation  with  school.s  of 
journalism  has  been  one  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  present  N.E..A.  administra¬ 
tion,  President  Dolliver  said.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  recurring  suggestion 
that  the  N.E.A.  limit  its  memlx’rship 
strictly  to  the  weekly  field,  he  said  that 
he  viewed  this  as  an  unwise  move.  There 
are  444  daily  members  of  the  group,  and 
dropping  these  could  not  but  hamjier  the 
work  of  the  association.  The  problems 
of  weeklies  and  small  town  dailies  are 
practically  the  .same,  he  said  . 

One  of  the  things  the  N.K..A.  must 
determine  in  the  near  future  is  its  at¬ 
titude  toward  radio,  “which  has  become 
a  keen  competitor  of  the  daily  news- 
IKipers  and  a  genuine  nuisance  to  the 
weeklies,”  he  told  the  convention.  He 
urged  careful  study  of  the  radio  problem. 

This  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  committees,  and  the  submissifm  of 
credentials,  officers’  reiiorts,  the  audit, 
resolutions  and  nominations.  H.  C. 
Hotaling,  executive  secretary,  then  sub¬ 
mitted  his  report. 

Mr.  Hotaling  alluded  to  the  current  de- 
pressifin,  but  said  that  newspapers  have 
not  suffered  as  much  loss  as  other  lines 
of  business.  Notwithstanding  depressed 
conditions,  sustaining  memlH-rships  in  the 
N.E..A.  held  up  close  to  the  19.W  record 
figure  and  the  association  received  a 
revenue  of  $.s. 1,30.20  from  this  source,  he 
reported.  Income  of  the  group  totaled 
$41. .323. 17  in  the  past  year,  and  nis- 
bur.sements  were  $28,713.68,  leaving 
$12,609.69  in  the  treasury. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  of 
the  day  was  read  at  Monday  afternoon’s 
session  when  \V.  H.  Conrad,  publi.sher 
of  the  Medford  (Wis.)  .96ir-.Vew.r,  told 
(Continued  on  paqe  ,34) 
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FAIRBURY  (NEB.)  NEWS  WINNER  OF  N.E.A. 
AWARD  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Washington  (N.J.)  Star  Chosen  as  Best  Weekly — Minneota 
(Minn.)  Mascot  Given  Best  Editorial  Page  Trophy — 
Other  Prizes  Awarded 


(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

A  TLANTA,  Ga.,  June  4. — Newspapers 

of  seven  states  shared  in  the  trophies 
in  the  seven  Better  Newspaper  Contests 
for  1931,  sponsored  by  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  The  states  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  winning  newspapers,  with  their 
publishers,  follow: 

Nebraska,  Fairbury  Xcws,  Doyle  L. 
Buckles. 

New  Jersey,  Washington  Star,  H.  M. 
Peterson. 

Minnesota,  Minneota  Mascot,  E. 
Hjalmar  Bjornson. 

Illinois,  Hart'ard  Herald,  M.  F. 
Walsh. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich  Press,  Howard 
W.  Palmer. 

Michigan,  Birmingham  Eccentric, 
(Jeorge  R.  Averill. 

Kansas,  Bcliczrille  Telescope,  A.  Q. 
Miller,  Jr. 

.Announcement  of  the  awards  was  made 
here  today  at  the  annual  convention  by 
Herman  Roe,  field  director,  who  had 
charge  of  the  contests. 

Nebraska  won  the  outstanding  award 
in  the  1931  contests,  placing  first  in  the 
Greatest  Community  Service  Contest. 
The  winner  of  the  trophy  offered  by 
James  W  right  Brown,  president  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  New  York,  was  the  Fair- 
bury  News,  Doyle  L.  B'uckles,  editor. 

Honorable  mention  in  this  contest  was 
awarded  to  the  Washington  (N.J.)  Star, 
H.  -M.  Peterson,  publisher;  Ridgewood 
Advocate  of  Brfxjklyn,  N.Y.,  L.  E.  Reich- 
old,  editor;  the  Heron  Lake  (Minn.) 
Sews,  V.  E.  Joslin,  publisher;  the  Berea 
(O. )  Sews,  Luther  H.  Mohler,  publisher 
and  the  Portalcs  (N.M.)  Sews,  J.  G. 
Greaves,  editor. 

The  winner  of  the  trophy  in  the  Best 
Weekly  Newspaper  Contest,  offered  this 
year  by  President  (jeorge  B.  Dolliver, 
was  the  W'ashington  (N.J.)  Star,  with 
two  firsts  and  a  fifth,  or  a  total  of  seven 
points.  Another  New  Jersey  entry,  the 
Montclair  Times,  Garvin  P.  Taylor,  ed¬ 
itor,  was  given  a  first,  a  second,  and  a 
fourth  place,  or  a  total  of  eight  points, 
thus  placing  second,  while  a  third  New 
Jersey  entry,  the  Bloomfield  Independent- 
Press,  Charles  E.  Moreau,  editor,  placed 
third  with  a  total  of  15  points. 

Other  entries  among  the  highest  ten  in 
this  contest,  which  won  honorable  men¬ 
tion  were:  the  Minneota  (Minn.)  Mas¬ 
cot.  Sew  Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser; 
Hunterdon  County  (N.J.)  Democrat; 
Wayne  (Neb.)  Herald;  La  Grange 
(Ill.)  Citicen;  Harvard  (Ill.)  Herald, 
and  Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune. 

The  trophy  offered  by  The  Inland 
Printer  in  the  Best  Editorial  Page  Con¬ 
test  was  won  by  the  Minneota  (Minn.) 
Mascot,  E.  Hjalmar  Bjornsen,  editor. 
Second  place  went  to  the  Hunterdon 
County  (N.J.)  Democrat,  D.  H.  Moreau, 
editor. 

Honorable  mention:  Montclair  (N.J.) 
Times;  Washington  (N.J.)  Star;  New 
Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser;  Brookings 
(S.D.)  Register  -  Scarsdale  (N.Y.)  In¬ 
quirer;  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Eagle;  Pat- 
chogue  (N.Y.)  Adz-ance  and  the  Cai’a- 
licr  County  (N.D.)  Republican. 

In  the  Front  Page  Contest,  the  Har¬ 
vard  (111.)  Herald,  M.  F.  VValsh,  edi¬ 
tor,  won  unanimously. 

Second  place  in  this  contest  went  to 
the  Minneota  (Minn.)  Mascot,  winner  of 
the  Best  Editorial  Page  trophy.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention:  Suburban  Times  of  Des- 
plaines.  Ill. ;  Bremer  County  Independent, 
Waverly,  la.;  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe;  Caz-alier  County  Republican, 
Langdon,  N.  I).;  Duluth  (Minn.)  Tree 
Press;  Trafr  (la.)  Star-Clipper ;  Chero- 
Kee  (la.)  C/iic/ and  Toledo  (la.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

The  trophy  was  offered  by  Elmo 
Scott  Watson,  editor.  Publishers’  Auxil¬ 
iary. 

The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press,  How¬ 
ard  W.  Palmer,  editor,  winner  of  first 


place  in  two  of  the  Better  Newspaper 
Contests  tlie  past  two  years,  was  awarded 
the  trophy  in  the  Newspaper  Production 
Contest.  The  trophy  was  offered  bv  The 
Satumal  Printer- Journalist  and  the 
United  States  Publisher.  Second  place 
went  to  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  of  New 
York.  Honorable  mention :  Montclair 
(N.J.)  Times;  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Chronicle;  Archbold  (O.)  Buckeye; 
Ladysmith  (Wis.)  Sews;  Duluth 
(Minn)  Free  Press;  Fredonia  (N.Y.) 
Censor;  Minneota  (Minn.)  Mascot;  and 
the  Boomille  (Mo.)  Advertiser. 

The  Advertising  Promotion  contest 
trophy  was  offered  by  the  Linotype  Sews 
and  was  won  by  the  Eccentric,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  George  R.  Averill,  publisher. 

A  new  contest  this  year,  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Progress  Contest  attracted  a  large 
number  of  entries,  since  only  papers 
which  could  show  a  certified  circulation 
audit  statement  were  eligible  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  A  Kansas  entry,  the  Bellcznllc 
Telescope,  A.  Q.  Miller  Jr.,  editor,  was 
awarded  first  place,  and  won  the  silver 
trophy  offered  by  the  George  W.  Mead 
Paper  Institute,  John  L.  Meyer,  field  di- 
rictor,  Madison,  Wis. 

In  deciding  that  the  Fairbury  (Neb.) 
News  was  entitled  to  first  place  in  the 
community  .service  contest  the  committee 
of  judges  said  it  made  the  award  in  view 
of  the  paper’s  consistent  program  of 
community  helpfulness.  The  judges 
said;  “No  particular  project  has  been 
unusually  spectacular  in  the  Fairbury 
News  program  but  its  general  program 
and  its  projects  indicate  that  it  is  a  new’s- 
paper  that  is  consistently  on  the  job  day 
in  and  day  out  throughout  the  year.” 

“.Among  the  outstanding  activities  of 
this  paper  was  its  campaign  to  relieve 
people  suffering  from  unemployment  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression,  an  education  tour  to 
a  neighboring  agricultural  college  in 
which  500  business  men  and  farmers  took 
part,  its  cooperation  in  the  advancement 
of  boys’  4-H  work,  its  helpfulness  in  a 
community  cooperative  drive  for  gcxid 
roads  which  resulted  in  the  graveling  of 
50  mines  of  farm  to  market  roads,  its 
liberal  efforts  to  advertise  its  community, 
a  program  for  trade  extension,  its  sup¬ 
port  of  municipal  institutions,  its  aid  in 
snon.soring  community  decorations  at 
Chrstmas,  its  efforts  to  develop  the 
recreational  possibilities  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  a  general  program  of  helpful- 


$1  CHECK  IS  RETURNED 
AFTER  23  YEARS 
J3ACK  in  1908  Alfred  O.  Ander- 
son,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch,  wrote  a  check  for 
$1  to  cover  payment  of  a  report  he 
sought  from  a  national  bureau  on 
municipal  ownership.  Anderson 
was  then  editor  of  the  Dispatch 
and  states  that  he  never  received 
the  report. 

This  month  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  manager  of  the  same 
bureau  apologizing  for  the  neglect 
and  enclosing  the  original  check 
written  twenty-three  years  ago. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  matter 
had  evidently  been  overlooked  but 
that  in  cleaning  out  an  old,  desk 
the  editor’s  check  and  request  for 
information  had  been  found. 

Check  and  letter  were  addressed 
to  “Editor,  Dallas  Dispatch,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  that 
Mr.  Anderson  was  not  still  alive. 


SCRIPPS  BUST  DEDICATED 


Work  of  Jo  Davidson  Placed  in  Lobby 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  Building 

The  memory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  newspapers  was  honored 
May  28  when  a  bronze  bust  of  Edward 
Wyllis  Scripps  was  dedicated  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  building.  Boulevard  of 
the  Allies. 

Speakers  pledged  the  Press  to  main¬ 
tain  Scripps’  creed. 

“He  gave  to  America  independence  in 
journalism,”  is  lettered  in  bronze  beneath 
the  bust,  which  faces  the  entrance  from 
a  niche  in  the  first  floor  lobby.  The  bust 
is  the  work  of  Jo  Davidson  of  Paris. 

Speakers  were  Harry  C.  Milholland, 
president  of  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  editor,  and 
C_.  A.  Collin,  office  manager. 


CAPPER,  CARRUTH  HONORED 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Topeka,  Kan,, 
publisher  of  Capper  Publications  and  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  and  Arthur  J. 
Carruth,  managing  editor  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  were  awarded  honorary 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor 
of  Literature,  respectively,  by  Washburn 
College,  To^^ka,  June  2.  L.  E.  Phillips 
of  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company, 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  was  also  honored  with 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 


NEW  ATLANTA  WEEKLY 

A.  W.  Alsobrook,  a  business  man  of 
Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  to 
begin  publication  in  .Atlanta  June  6  of 
Atlanta  Safurday  Sight,  a  weekly. 


GANDHI  DISCUSSES  INDIA’S  PROBLEMS 


James  A.  Mills,  Assoriated  Press  rorrespondent  in  India,  photographed  while 
interviewing  Mahatma  Gandhi  recently  at  Borsad. 


EDITOR’S  ARREST  FOR 
CONTEMPT  ILLEGAL 


1 


Judge  Who  Issued  Bench  Warrant 
Had  No  Such  Power,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Rules  in  New 
Jersey  Case 


Arrested  on  a  bench  warrant  issued 
by  Common  Pleas  Judge  .Arthur  Gorman 
(jallagher,  Fred  G.  Bunnell,  managing 
editor  of  the 
Toms  River 
(.N.J.)  Morning 
Sun,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the 
Ocean  County 
jail  Thursday 
night.  May  28, 
without  bail, 
charged  with 
contempt  of  ■ 
court. 

Bunnell  had  no 
more  than  been 
committed  and 

Fred  G.  Bunnell  booked  when  a 
habeas  corpus 
writ  was  issued  by  Vice-Chancellor  Leon 
Berry,  and  served  upon  the  warden  of 
the  jail,  effecting  the  editor’s  release. 

The  writ  was  issued  on  the  application 
of  Percy  Camp,  counsel  for  the  Sun  Putn 
fishing  Company.  The  application  stated 
that  the  warrant  for  the  editor’s  arrest 
was  illegal  on  the  ground  that  a  common 
pleas  judge  is  without  jurisdiction  to 
issue  a  bench  warrant ;  that  Bunnell  was 
arrested  without  first  having  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard  in  court ;  and  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  bench  warrant 
until  it  was  served  upon  him  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  of  the  Sun. 

The  alleged  contempt  was  committed 
April  28,  when  a  story  was  printed  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  assignment  of  a  detective  to 
defense  counsel  in  a  murder  case  by 
Judge  Gallagher  who  had  been  assigned 
to  try  the  case  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Joseph  L.  Bodine. 

Bunnell  was  actually  confined  in  the 
jail  under  lock  and  key,  the  time  of  his 
incarceration  being  ten  minutes. 

Following  quickly  uptni  the  arrest,  in¬ 
carceration  and  release  of  the  editor,  was 
an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  signed  by 
Justice  Bodine,  removing  Judge  (jalla¬ 
gher  from  the  trial  of  the  murder  cast 
mentioned  in  the  story ;  the  removal  of 
Counsellor  Joseph  Lefferts,  attorney  for 
the  defendant  in  the  murder  case ;  and  the 
removal  from  the  case  of  the  detective 
who  had  been  assigned  by  the  court  to 
assist  the  defense. 

The  removal  of  the  court,  counsel  and 
detective  came  when  Prosecutor  James 
Mercer  Davis  filed  an  application  with 
Justice  Bodine.  The  fifing  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  the  direct  result  of  the  arrest  of 
Editor  Bunnell,  who  is  a  personal  friend 
of  Prosecutor  Davi.s. 

Bunnell  is  vice-president  of  the  Sun 
Publishing  Company ;  managing  editor 
of  the  Morning  Sun;  Clerk  of  the  Ocean 
County  Board  of  Eveeholders  and  a 
special  deputy  sheriff  by  courtesy  of 
Sheriff  Harold  Chafey. 


PLANS  NEW  BUILDING 

A  building  and  landscaping  program 
calling  for  expenditure  of  $100,()(X)  has  ; 
been  approved  by  the  finance  committee  ; 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Union 
Printers’  Home,  Colorado  Springs.  Im-  i 
provements  will  include  construction  of 
a  67-room  dormitory.  The  home  now 
has  349  residents,  the  largest  number  m 
its  history. 


LIBRARY  DEDICATED 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas  j 
City  Star,  gave  the  dedicatory  addre*  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  library  at  Pe®' 
broke  school,  Kansas  City,  June  2.  Th? 
interior  of  the  library  is  a  restoration  ol 
the  library  of  Oak  Hall,  the  former  honw 
of  William  R.  Nelson,  founder  of  the 
Star. 


NEW  DUTIES  FOR  HAAS 

Lewis  E.  Haas,  business  manager  « 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  betf 
appointed  to  the  additional  position  o* 
advertising  director. 
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HIGH  PAGE  COST  BLAME  LAID  TO  PUBLISHER 


Cause  for  Excessive  Expenses  in  Composing  Room  Often  Begins  With  Inconsistent  Copy  Flow  from 
News  and  Advertising  Departments — Ad  Alley  Produces  Great  Waste,  Survey  Shows 


By  T.  F.  McPherson 

(A  paper  delivered  before  the  mechanical  department  of  the  A.N.P.A.  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week.) 


The  statistics  quoted  in  the  following 
history  of  production  costs  are  taken 
from  analysis  of  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  that  have  for  not 
less  than  a  quarter  century  given  unin¬ 
terrupted  service  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  some  of  them  are  regarded  as  among 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 

Probably  in  no  field  of  endeavor  today 
is  there  greater  need  of  a  reliable  com¬ 
parative  cost  system.  Relative  efficiency 
can  not  be  determined  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  comparing  composing  room  page 
costs.  The  matter  of  invisible  pr<^uc- 
tion  both  of  news  type  and  invisible 
isplay  advertising  construction  to  say 
nothing  of  display  advertising  re-con¬ 
struction,  constitutes  too  vital  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  total  cost. 

Before  launching  upon  the  analysis  of 
production  volume  it  would  be  fitting  to 
attempt  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
rising  page  and  column  costs.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  writer  after  20  years  of 
observation  of,  and  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  operations,  is  that  the  publishers 
themselves  are  in  a  measure  responsible. 

Perhaps  this  conclusion  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  greater  sympathy  by  business 
executives  if  attention  is  directed  to  the 
lack  of  production  standards  to  guide 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
composing  room  supervision.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  at  such  times  as  new  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  negotiated  between  news¬ 
papers  and  local  unions,  discussion  of 
production  is  limited  to  the  number  of 
thousands  of  ems  that  will  constitute  a 
minimum  day’s  work  for  an  operator 
under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agree¬ 
ment.  This  writer  has  never  heard  of 
any  publisher  discussing  with  the  local 
scale  committee  the  matter  of  ad  alley 
production.  Yet  in  a  great  many  news¬ 
papers  there  are  as  many  journeymen 
printers  engaged  in  ad  alley  production 
as  there  are  linotype*  operators  em¬ 
ployed. 

.\nd  perhaps  it  will  seem  rather  far 
fetched  when  it  is  pointed  out  ttiat  many 
business  managers,  general  managers 
and  other  business  executives  have  not 
familiarized  themselves  with  production 
routine.  Since  the  business  adminis¬ 
trators  of  newspapers  have  not  been  at 
the  pains  to  acquire  reliable  information 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  day’s  work 
at  type  setting  machines  and  in  ad  alley 
assembling,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
craftsmen  themselves  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  to  drift  with  the  stream? 

The  method  under  which  the  following 
figures  were  developed  furnishes  a  per¬ 
fect  comparative  basis  as  the  labor  hours 
devoted  to  production  in  all  the  plants 
surveyed,  were  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  same  time  keeping  system. 
Every  survey  covered  a  period  of  one 
nwmth  and  production  was  measured 
daily.  Production  was  distributed  and 
parallelled  with  the  labor  hours  required 
to  produce.  The  problem  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  employed  is  reduced  to  labor  hours 
expended  according  to  classification  of 
production  and  how  much  was  produced 
per  labor  hour.  By  this  method  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  varying  wage  scales  is  eliminated 
from  consideration. 

Since  facts  alone  suffice  in  such  cases 
as  standards  of  production  are  held  up 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  deficien- 
eies  in  production,  an  exhibit  is  set  forth 
fierein,  taken  from  the  analysis  of  oi^r- 
ations  of  two  combination  daily,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers.  One 
eomhination  is  published  in  a  city  of 
150,000  and  the  other  in  a  city  of  185,000. 

It  happened  that  the  wage  scales  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  both  composing  rooms  were  the 
*3nie.  One  combination  published  1,474 
Psges,  the  other,  1,178.  The  newspapers 
publishing  1,474  pages,  2%  more  than  the 
other  combination  in  the  exhibit,  had  a 
Wyroll  of  $20,883.65  for  the  month  sur- 
'cyed  while  the  one  publishing  1,178 
P*ges  paid  to  composing  room  employes 

Mr.  McPherson  uses  ‘Tinotype”  to  indi- 
'*•<  any  typesetting  machine. — Ed. 


$9,932.79  for  the  month,  a  difference  of 
$10,950.86.  The  wage  column  cost,  com¬ 
posing  room,  of  newspaper  B,  the  1,474 
page  publication,  was  $1,686  per  column. 
This  column  cost '  was  not  based  upon 
columns  published,  but  upon  actual  col¬ 
umns  published  plus  news  overflow  and 
news  killed  and  ads  killed.  A  column 
cost  was  $1,454.  B  excess  cost  15.9% 
No  better  illustration  than  the  compari¬ 
son  of  the  operations  of  these  two  com¬ 
posing  rooms  could  be  desired  to  con¬ 
vince  publishers  that  it  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  delve  deeper  into  the  problem 
than  the  mere  surface  fact  provided  by 
relative  column  or  page  costs.  The  296 
excess  pages  published  by  newspaper  B 
at  the  column  cost  of  $1,686  would 
amount  to  approximately  $3,990.  Yet 
publisher  B’s  composing  room  payroll 
was  $10,950.86  in  excess  of  that  of  pub¬ 
lisher  A.  Publisher  A  maintained  52 
six  day  situations  and  B  supported  96, 
44  more  situations  than  A  who  published 
only  296  pages  less  than  B. 

The  comparative  payrolls  and  produc¬ 
tion  resultant  are  shown  in  tables  I  and 
II. 

Notice  first  on  the  production  side  of 
Table  I  that  newspapers  B  published  753 
more  columns  of  non  set  news  than  A. 
Included  in  this  figure  are  comic  strips. 
Sunday  comics,  news  illustrations  and 
mat  heads.  B  published  complete  market 
reports  and  these  were  picked  up  by 
the  morning  paper  from  the  evening. 
Hence  the  morning  markets  were  non 
produced  in  so  far  as  the  night  shift  was 
concerned.  Newspaper  carried  market 
reports  but  paid  little  attention  to  finan¬ 
cial  news  during  the  period  of  the  sur¬ 
vey. 

B  set  complete  markets  for  a  mid-day 
edition  killing  all  tabulations  later  in  the 
day  to  make  room  for  the  closing  markets 
which  were  set  complete  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  edition. 

Publisher  B  set  385  columns  of  news 
heads  on  the  Ludlow  for  the  purpose  of 
beautifying  the  woman’s  section.  Two 
and  one-half  stiuations  were  carried  in 
the  composing  room  budget  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  result  the  society  pages  and 
woman’s  section  of  newspaper  B  were 
perfect  exhibitions  of  the  typographer’s 


art  whereas  the  appearance  of  newspaper 
A  from  the  standpoint  of  typographical 
quality  was  certainly  not  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  All  news  heads  in  A  were  set  by 
two  linotype  operators  as  compared  with 
TABLE  I 

SITUATION  RECORD  OF  TWO  COMBINATION 
COMPARABLE  NEWSPAPERS 
(Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday) 

Time  Card  Distribution  Converted  into  Six  Day  situations 
NEWSPAPER 

B  Excess 


A 

B 

Situations 

News  Head  Operators . 

2 

H 

News  B<xly  Operators . 

15 

22 

7 

Total  Neva  Operators. . . 

17 

24H 

Claasified  Optfators . 

1 

IW 

K 

Display  Op^tore . 

4 

6 

2 

Total  Lino  Operators  — 

22 

32 

10 

Ludlow  News  Heads . 

2M 

2H 

Display  Foremen . 

2 

2 

Display  Journeymen . 

to 

20 

id 

Total  Ad  AUey . 

12 

22 

10 

Make-Up  Journeymen . 

4 

11 

7 

Make-Up  Apprentices . 

2 

1  - 

— 1  (Decrease) 

Total  Make-Up . 

b 

12 

6 

Apprentices 

General . 

3 

2'4 

— H  (Decrease) 

News  Galleys . 

2 

3.' 4 

•4 

Monotype  Operators . 

1 

1 

Machinists . 

2 

4 

2 

Total  Mechanical . 

48 

78)i 

30>i 

Proof  Readers . 

2 

O'l 

7H 

Copy  Holders . 

7 

7 

Total  Proof  Room . 

2 

16,U 

U!i 

Total  Exclusive  of  Foremen . . 

50 

94>,4  44>4 

Foremen . 

2 

2 

TOTAL  6  Day  .Situations 

52 

96}  4 

4414 

two  linotype  operators  and  2}4  Ludlow 
operators  for  B. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that 
the  relative  quality  of  these  newspapers 
is  not  such  as  to  make  cost  comparison 
practical  in  so  far  as  the  news  make-up 
demand  is  concerned.  A  published  four 
editions  for  the  morning  and  four  for  the 
evening  and  B  seven  editions  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  seven  for  evening.  It  is  evident 
also  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number 
of  news  heads  killed  by  B  that  heads 
were  changed  freely  in  all  editions,  con¬ 
tributing  to  type  setting  costs  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  make-up  labor  load. 

Another  very  important  element  that 


TABLE  II 

PRODUCTION  RECORD  OF  TWO  COMBINATION  COMPARABLE  NEWSPAPERS 
(Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday) 

NEWSPAPER 

Pages  Published 

Total . 

Morning  Daily . 

Sunday  Comic . . 

Sunday  Black  and  White . 

Total  Sunday . 

Evening . 

Non  Set  News  Content  (Columns) . 

Ludlow  Heads  (Content) . 

Ludlow  Heads  Killed  (Invisible  Production) . 

Linotype  News  Heads  (Content) . 

Linotype  News  Heads  Killed  (Invisible  Production). . 

Linotype  News  Body  (Content) . 

Killed  and  Overset  News  Body . 

Agate  (Content) . 

.Agate  Tabulated  (Content) . 

Total  Lino  Set  News  Body . 

Total  Lino  Set  News . 

Total  News  Published  Plus  Invisible  News . 

Guts  Set  for  Machines  and  Display  Assembled  in  Ad 
Alleys . 

Display  Advertising  Load  in  Inches . 

Ad  Alley  Labor  Hours  Required  to  Set  and  Assemble. . 

Column-inches  Assembled  per  8  hour  Situation . 

Wage  Cost  per  Column-inch  (Day  Scale) . 

Display  Published . 

Forms  Made . 

Average  Forms  made  per  Day . 

Invisible  Make-Up  Load . 

Average . 

Total  News  Published  Plus  Overset  and  Killed 

(Columns) .  4,8^4 

Display  Published  Plus  Killed .  4,0‘>6 

Classified  Published .  721 

Total  Gross  Print  plus  Killed  (Columns) .  9.661 

Page  Equivalent .  1,207*8 


A 

1,178 

470 

64* 

176 

240 

468 

1,140 


SIS 

’  i'.sii 

23S 

174 

209 

.3,189 

3,704 

4,844 

1,983 

39,661 

1,628 

200 

4.0^ 

86,032 

1,609 

32 

431 

14 


B 
1,474 
S.30 
40 
238 
278 
666 

1,893 
314 
71 
642 
171 
3,125 
570 
379 
194 
4,268 
5,081 
7.. 159 

2,3.10 

46 , 596 
2,272 
164  . 

4.9^ 

73,016 

3.2f)0 

102 

1,786 

57 


B  Excess  Situations 
296 
60 

— 24  (Decrease) 
62 
38 
198 

75.1 

314 

71 

127 

171 

5.54 

3,15 

205 

— 15  (Decrease) 
1,079 
1,206 
2,515 

347 

6.915 

644 


7.359 

3,744 

1.284 

12,387 

1.548H 

20.398 


—  13,016  (Decrease) 
1,651 


1,355 

43 


2.515 

— 352  (Decrease) 
56.1 
2.726 
341 


Total  Labor  Hours.  Exclusive  of  2  Foremen .  11,353  20,398  9,045 

Columns  Per  Labor  Hour .  .85  .60  — .25  (Decrease) 

Composing  Room  Pay  Roll  (Month) .  $9,932.79  $20,88.1.65  $10,950.86  Month 

Average  Hourly  Wage  Rate  .  87y4e  98  2  W'At 

Overset  Heads  Not  Included  in  above. 

*  Includes  Roto. 


affected  linotype  news  prcxhiction  in  com¬ 
posing  room  A  was  the  fact  that  plenty 
of  live  local  copy  was  on  the  hooks  at 
all  times.  The  managing  editor  of  A 
was  a  man  who  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  inspiring  the  reportorial  staff  to  con¬ 
stant  alertness.  He  took  such  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  the  creative  accomplishments 
of  his  staff  that  the  will  to  work  was 
exceptionally  favorable.  There  was  vir¬ 
tually  no  time  copy  of  the  quality  that 
slows  down  linotype  production.  There 
was  no  standing  time  in  composing  room 
A. 

On  the  other  hand  A  maintained  ma¬ 
chines  with  only  two  machinists,  half  the 
number  of  B.  There  were  25%  less 
operators  on  payroll  A  but  with  only 
one  machinist  per  shift,  it  was  necessary 
for  operators  to  leave  the  keyboard  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  B  where 
machinists  relieved  the  operators  of  what 
time  loss.  If  A  operators  had  had  the 
machinist  service  enjoyed  by  B  opera¬ 
tors,  undoubtedly  linotype  production  of 
operators  on  A  payroll  would  have 
reached  or  exceeded  the  standard  of  6000 
13-em  measure  nonpareil  per  hour. 

So  many  elements  or  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  the  conduct  of  the  composing  room 
enter  into  the  matter  of  attaining  satis¬ 
factory  linotype  composition  the  subject 
must  of  necessity  be  approached  with  an 
unprejudiced  spirit  and  an  unquestioned 
sense  of  fairness.  The  writer  has  made 
surveys  of  the  operations  of  14  different 
composing  rooms  during  the  past  four 
years.  These  plants  were  located  in 
cities  ranging  in  population  from  40,000 
to  in  excess  of  3,00(),000. 

Proceeding  to  the  ad  alleys  one  finds 
the  key  to  greatest  composing  room 
waste.  Surveys  have  revealed  that  vir¬ 
tually  all  publishers  pay  the  scale  for 
assembling  from  four  to  eight  columns  of 
display  advertising  daily. 

The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  a  city 
of  200,000  population  surveyed  by  this 
writer  was  naying  a  day’s  wage  for  the 
assembling  of  45  inches  of  display  per 
7  hour  situation,  during  the  shifts  be¬ 
ginning  Friday  morning  and  ending  Sun¬ 
day  at  1  :00  a.  m.  The  vast  volume  of 
automobile  advertising  composed  of 
electros  and  mats  with  the  exception  of 
dealers’  names  picked  up  and  a  liberal 
national  advertising  linage,  created  the 
impression  that  there  was  a  big  ad  alley 
load,  which  of  course  was  not  the  case. 
In  this  particular  composing  riwm  one 
very  expert  journeyman  actually  pre¬ 
pared  the  great  bulk  of  national  ads  for 
dressing  the  forms. 

The  foregoing  may  .sound  questionable 
to  many  auditors.  However,  if  publish¬ 
ers  were  to  withdraw  from  circulators 
and  advertising  creators,  the  assistance 
rendered  by  statistics,  scientifically  com¬ 
piled,  how  long  would  it  be  until  chaos 
reigned  in  these  departments? 

The  ad  alley  production  comparison 
is  shown  in  table  HI. 

That  would  make  an  average  of  85 
inches  of  assembling  daily  for  the  three 
constructive  excess  situations  on  B  pay¬ 
roll  providing  the  character  of  display 
construction  were  similar. 

However,  newspaper  A  was  situated 
in  a  field  where  intricate  display  con¬ 
struction  was  the  rule  among  bical  adver¬ 
tisers.  B  on  the  other  hand  published 
very  little  intricate  display  with  the 
exception  of  grocery  ads. 

B  newspaper  enforced  an  ideal  display 
dead  line,  affording  the  comiiosing  nxim 
the  opportunity  to  work  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  Newspaper  A  virtually  en¬ 
forced  no  (leadline,  display  copy  being 
accepted  for  the  evening  news])aper  as 
late  as  10:.K)  a.  m.  for  a  1  p.  m.  edition 
and  as  late  as  7  :.30  for  an  1 1  :(K)  edition. 
Published  A  demands  service  of  his 
superintendent  in  all  resiiects  severely 
rigid.  On  the  other  hand  the  business 
administrator  of  B  enforced  dead  lines 
suggested  by  the  superintendent. 

How  then  can  one  publisher  by  com- 
( Continued  on  page  59) 
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AFTER  ALL,  WHY  RADIO  ADVERTISING? 

Does  Anybody  Really  Like  It?  Asks  British  Broadcasting  Chief,  Telling  How  His  Country  Finances 
Programs  Without  Thrusting  Strident  Sales  Talk  Into  Homes 


A  MEKICAX  listeners,  used  to  having 
their  best  radio  programs  interrupted 
by  strident  appeals  to  buy  this  or  buy 
that,  merely  shrug  their  shoulders,  talk 
louder,  or  perchance  turn  the  dial  in 
hope  of  rinding  some  station  which  is 
not — for  the  moment  at  least — ix)uring 
sales  talk  on  the  ether. 

It  takes  a  British  visitor,  coming  from 
a  land  which  docs  not  tolerate  such  in¬ 
terruptions,  and  observing  the  annoyance 
voiced  by  American  listeners,  to  ask  the 
natural  question :  “Why  don't  you  do 
something  about  it?” 

It  is  quite  possible.  Great  Britain 
knows,  to  have  a  system  of  high-class 
programs  prepared  and  presented  primar¬ 
ily  for  public  rather  than  private  benerit 
— programs  not  halted  for  discussions  of 
laxatives,  saliva,  matrominal  offers,  kiss- 
proof  lipsticks,  highball  ingredients,  or 
diseased  teeth.  The  way  is  clear  to  a 
plan  under  which  a  broadcasting  station, 
having  an  opportunity  to  present  a  tal¬ 
ented  speaker  with  a  message  of  cultural 
value  as  well  as  general  interest,  wonlfl 
not  rind  all  its  best  evening  Ixmrs  sold 
to  advertisers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  procedure  which  puts  the  em¬ 
phasis.  not  on  the  service  of  culture  and 
g(Mxl  citizenship,  but  on  the  selling  of  a 
particular  brand  of  go(Kl.s — a  point 
which  too  frequently  means  programs  of 
frothy  stuff,  designed  to  outclo  otlter  i)ro- 
grams  of  the  same  frothy  stuff  that  are 
competing  for  the  path  into  the  receiving 
sets. 

The  experience  of  I'.ngland  with  a  plan 
under  which,  the  radio  audience  |)ays  its 
way  to  the  kind  of  programs  it  wants, 
instead  of  listening  to  “meflicine  shows” 
because  they  are  free,  is  a  demonstration 
of  what  might  be  done  in  the  United 
States. 

Seeking  light  on  how  the  British  sys¬ 
tem  has  worked  out.  Kiutor  &•  Ptb- 
i.iSHKK  asked  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
C.  W.  Keith,  tall,  serious-faced  Scotch¬ 
man.  formerly  a  resident  of  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  now  director-general  of  the 
Briti.sh  Broadcasting  fonviration.  Sir 
John.  wIk)  is  making  an  intimate  study 
of  .American  broadcasting  during  a  trip 
across  the  United  .States,  made  it  plain 
that  he  had  no  criticism  for  .American 
broadcasters,  who.  he  said,  have  a  much 
more  difficult  job  than  his.  and  face  prob¬ 
lems  unknown  in  England. 

He  is  quite  sure,  however,  that  if  the 
United  .States  would  adopt  a  plan  by 
which  the  radio  listeners  paid  for  their 
programs,  as  is  largely  the  case  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  the  change  would  put  an  end  to 
much  that  is  objectionable  in  radio 
today. 

Furthermore,  he  sees  tendencies  tit 
work  which  seem  likely  to  bring  about 
a  non-commercialized  form  of  broad¬ 
casting  here.  The  change,  however,  is 
being  hampered  by  a  “hopeless”  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  something  akin 
to  the  widespread  belief  .that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  clean  up  the  politics  of  any  large 
city. 

There,  says  Sir  John,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  difference  l>etween  British  and 
American  temperament.  .A  Briton,  he 
said,  learning  of  corruption  in  his  city 
government,  will  say :  “What  can  we  do 
to  stop  this  ?”  .An  .American  is  more  apt 
to  start  explaining  why  you  can  never 
get  rid  of  municipal  graft.  What  is 
needed,  he  added,  is  “a  bit  more  courage.” 

“.Apart  from  the  advertising,”  said  Sir 
John,  “your  radio  programs  are  very 
gooil.  But  wouldn't  you  like  them  let¬ 
ter  without  the  advertising?  Does  any- 
bodv  really  like  the  advertising? 

“Your  nation  is  better  off  than  ours. 
If  the  British  working  man  can  afford  to 
pay  a  year  for  a  license  for  his 

receiving  set.  can't  .Americans?  Wouldn’t 
you  Ik-  willing  to  pav  that  much  for  a 
high-class  .service  with  no  advertising? 

“I  have  heard  manv  radio  programs 
since  T  arrived  in  the  I’nited  States,  and 
I  have  found  many  nersons  dissatisfied 
with  the  advertising  interruptions.  NTim- 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Ix'rs  of  them  have  tokl  me  they  would  be 
glad  to  pay  twice  the  British  fee. 

“On  the  other  hand,  a  licensing  system 
would  give  the  broadcasters  a  cliance  t<» 
operate  wholly  in  the  |)ublic  interest.  As 
long  as  they  are  deix.-ndent  upon  revenue 
from  advertising,  they  have  to  consider 


Sir  John  (1.  W.  Keith 

commercial  interests.  You  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon.” 


reply  that  new  licenses  are  being  taken 
out  at  the  rate  of  2,501)  a  day,  which 
indicates  good  success  in  satisfying  the 
listeners.  There  are  about  3,6.^,000 
licensed  sets  in  use. 

The  British  listener  normally  has  at 
least  two  alternative  programs  available, 
and  with  a  fine  set  can  choose  among 
four  or  five. 

Relations  with  newspapers  are  excel¬ 
lent,  Sir  John  declared.  The  B.B.C. 
buys  the  services  of  all  the  news  agen¬ 
cies,  and  broadcasts  summaries  of  the 
most  important  news,  but  no  objection  to 
this  practice  has  been  made  by  the 
newspapers,  he  said. 

The  aims  of  the  news  bulletin  service 
are  described  as  follows  in  the  B.B.C. 
A’earbook  for  1931 : 

“.Although  the  supply  of  news  is  mainly 
the  task  of  the  press,  there  are  certain 
duties  which  only  a  broadcasting  service 
can  accomplish.  There  is  the  task  of 
sending  out  news  which  arrives  too  late 
for  the  evening  papers;  and  there  is  the 
task  of  supplying  a  brief  account  of  the 
day’s  events  to  j)eople  who  live  beyond 
the  range  of  late  editions  of  evening 
papers,  or  live  in  remote  districts  where 
even  their  morning  paper  arrives  at  a 
late  hour. 

“The  general  aim  of  the  B.B.C.  news 
bulletins  is  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  day.  For 
the  listener  who  has  thoroughly  read 
and  digested  his  evening  paper,  the  main 
interest  of  the  bulletin  must  lie  in  those 
items  of  news  which  have  arrived  shortly 
before  the  bulletin  is  read  ;  for  the  listener 
who  has  merely  glanced  through  an 


“What  would  be  the  possibility  of  Eng-  evening  paper,  the  bulletin  may  serve  to 


land's  turning  to  an  advertising  system?" 
he  was  asked. 

“Oh,  the  British  wouldn’t  stand  for 
radio  advertising,”  he  replied.  “.A  few 
manufacturers  might  like  t(»  try  it,  but 
no  one  else  wants  it.  We  never  sell 


direct  his  attention  to  events  which  he 
has  possibly  failed  to  notice;  while  for 
the  listener  who  has  not  read  an  evening 
paper  at  all  the  bulletin  will  naturally 
reach  its  maximum  value.  .  .  . 

“It  is  easv  to  see  that  the  editor  of  a 


no  one  else  wants  it.  We  never  sell  n  is  easy  to  see  mat  tne  editor  oi  a 
time  on  the  air.  N'o  speaker  can  put  him-  wireless  hiilletin  has  special  problems 
self  on  the  ether  by  paying.  If  we  think  a  which  do  not  confront  the  editor  of  a 
speaker  has  a  message*  for  tlie  public  we  newspaper.  In  rilling  his  pages  with 
ask  him  to  talk.  I  luring  political  cam-  widely  varied  material,  a  newspaper  edi- 
l>aigns  the  three  partv  ciiairtnen  and  the  tor  knows  that  his  re.aders  can  turn  at 
three  whips  meet  with  u>  regularly,  and  once  to  the  pages  that  interest  them  most ; 


all  three  parties  are  given  eijiial  opimr- 
tunity  to  broadcast. 

“l-'or  instance,  we  had  a  non-political 
series  of  addresses  on  unemployment, 
and  topped  it  off  with  talks  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  parties.  .Another 
series.  (Mi  the  tariff,  was  frankly  jxditi- 
cal.  and  each  party  presented  its  own 
views.” 

Sir  John  spoke  of  broadcasting  as  a 
iniblic  utility  service,  conducted  in  the 


but  the  editor  of  a  wireless  bulletin 
knows  that  his  listeners  must  hear  the 
whole  of  it  unless  they  are  to  run  the 
risk  of  missing  sopie  jiarticiilarly  inter¬ 
esting  news.  His  task  is  to  try  to  make 
the  hulletin  a  dish  which  can  be  swal¬ 
lowed  whole,  and  this  is  a  difficult  ideal 
to  attain.  The  racing  man  complains 
that  more  time  should  be  given  to  the 
turf ;  the  golfer  wants  fuller  accounts  of 
golf  matches :  the  student  of  monetary 


public  interest  rather  than  for  private  affairs  pleads  for  a  daily  record  of  for- 


IxMierit.  The  ether,  he  said,  is  “tiHi  pre¬ 
cious”  to  be  taken  up  by  broadcasting 
from  the  numerous  small  stations  in  this 
country,  with  their  mediocre  or  jxMir 
lirogranis.  appealing  to  comparatively  few 
listeners.  He  saw  no  reason  why  any- 
IxkIv  with  a  radio  station  should  be  at 
lilxTty  to  broadcast  freak  (kxrtrines  or 
trashy  jirograms.  He  was  reminded  that 
anylxxlv  is  free  to  start  a  newspajxT  or 
magazine,  however  freakish. 

”^'e.s,”  was  the  reply,  “but  yon  can 
keep  a  newspaper  out  of  your  home. 
You  can't  keep  a  radio  program  out.” 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  B.B.C.  is 
guided  by  a  Central  Council  for  Sch>xil 
Broadcasting  and  a  Central  Council  for 
Broadcast  .Adult  F.ducation,  which  not 
(Mily  advise  on  programs  but  stimulate 
interest  among  listcijers.  Schtxil  pnv 
grams  are  broadcast  in  the  afternoon, 
and  programs  of  adult  education  in  the 
earb-  evening  hours. 


eign  exchanges ;  and  the  student  of  In¬ 
dian  politics,  demands  that  Indian  news 
should  always  come  first  in  the  bul- 
letin.” 

Special  news  services  include  weather 
and  shipping  forecasts,  market  reports, 
road  reports,  and  time  signals. 

■As  this  news  service  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  without  objection  by  newspapers, 
so  the  friction  which  has  sprung  up  in 
this  countrv  over  the  nrinting  of  radio 
programs  is  absent.  Doubtless  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  is  that,  since  there  are  no 
advertising  programs  on  the  air.  there 
is  no  possibility  of  concealed,  or  onen. 
publicity  in  the  programs. 

The  detailed  programs  are  carried  in 
the  Radio  Tiiiic.v.  published  bvtheB.B.G, 
or  which  a  million  and  a  half  copies  are 
sold  each  week.  The  newsnaners.  how¬ 
ever.  print  summaries  of  the  programs 
and  in  some  ca.ses  give  serious  critieGtn 
of  ’'-'lat  has  boon  h'oadcast.  “We  Fk" 


“But."  said  Sir  John,  “if  we  had  an  that "  \>  as  Sir  John’s  comment. 


address  by  somemie  like  Sir  James  Jeans, 
the  scientist,  we  should  schedule  it  for  our 
best  hour,  say  p.  m.  .And  there 


The  Radio  Times  is  only  one  of  the 
B.B.U.  publications.  Others  are  the 
World  ]\\idio.  designed  for  listeners  in- 


would  be  no  difficulty  alxnit  having  al-  terested  in  broadcasts  from  foreign  coun¬ 
ready  sold  that  hour  to  an  advertiser.”  tries;  and  the  Listener,  “intended  frir  the 
.A  (ptestion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  gang-  intelligent  man  .and  woman  who  is  inter- 
ing  public  taste  in  programs  brought  a  ested  in  all  that  the  modern  world 


evolves — literature  and  science,  art  and 
aesthetics,  travel,  philosophy,  administra¬ 
tion,  psychology,  economics,  world-poli¬ 
tics.”  The  Listener  prints  each  week 
the  best  of  spoken  broadcasts  which  are 
of  permanent  value.  It  also  carries 
much  material  for  persons  who  wish  to 
do  serious  study  with  the  aid  of  the 
radio. 

The  B.B.C.  also  publishes  pamphlets 
to  aid  its  educational  and  other  spoken 
broadcasts. 

Advertising  in  the  B.B.C.  publications 
is  the  only  source  of  revenue  for  broad¬ 
casting  other  than  the  license  fees.  This 
advertising  revenue  Sir  John  put  at 
2.50,000  pounds  a  year,  or  about  $1 ,200,000, 
while  the  license  fees  bring  in  some 
1,125,000  pounds,  or  about  $5,500,000. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
early  this  year  reported  gross  revenue  for 
1930  of  something  more  than  $22,000,000. 

Sir  John  stated  that  advertising  in  the 
B.B.C.  weeklies  had  brought  no  conflict 
with  other  publications. 

The  British  licensing  system  grew  out 
of  a  tax  imposed  on  all  wireless  appar¬ 
atus  even  before  there  was  any  broadcast¬ 
ing.  All  wireless  sets  were  listed  as  a 
national  defense  measure.  The  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  license  designed  to  maintain 
broadcasting  was  a  natural  one  when  it 
became  evident  that  manufacturers  of 
sets  could  not  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
providing  programs. 

“I  have  seen  much  to  admire  immensely 
here,'”  Sir  John  concluded.  “Broad¬ 
casters  here  have  problems  that  we  know 
nothing  of  in  England.  Aly  job,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  not  nearly  so  difficult,  as  that  of 
Mr.  Aylesworth,  the  president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

“I  don’t  say  that  the  entire  British 
system  is  applicable  here;  but  some  handi¬ 
caps  to  American  broadcasting  can  be 
removed.  The  .American  objection  to 
monopoly  and  fear  of  political  pressure 
offer  (liiTicultics,  but  I  think  you  will 
come  to  a  non-commercial  system.  There 
are  increasing  tendencies  toward  concen- 
tra'tion  of  management  and  toward  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  obligation  to  public  service. 

“I  am  not  speaking  of  government 
operation  unless  you  qualify  that  term. 
The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
headed  bv  five  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  operates  almost  autonom¬ 
ously.  There  is  no  political  pressure, 
and  the  corporation  is  responsible  to  the 
public  only.” 

Sir  John  suggested  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  an  example  of  a 
government  agenev  which  had  in  large 
measure  escaped  from  partisan  political 
pressure  in  this  country. 

NEW  VIRGINIA  PAPER 

The  first  issue  of  the  UapnocU  (Va.) 
Record,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  made 
its  appearance  Tuesday  afternoon.  June 
2.  The  new  paper  is  being  published^  by 
the  Hopewell  Newspaper^  Corporation, 
with  H.  F.  Minter  as  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Ray  E.  Hall  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  George  Y.  Webster  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  Parrish  T.  Herndon  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

WRITERS  TO  CARRY  CAMERAS 

Members  of  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  are  to  1< 
equipped  with  small  pocket  cameras  ot 
the  “fool  proof”  type  as  a  means  of  say¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  photographic  staff  in 
interviews  and  similar  coverage  where 
“emergency  shots”  may  be  made.  The 
cameras  have  a  set  focus,  are  adaptable 
to  either  portrait  or  general  views  and 
are  economical  in  operation. 

PRINTED  G.  A.  R.  PICTURES 

Individual  pictures  of  100  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  Cixik  county  posts 
of  the  Grand  .Army  of  the  Republic  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  back  page  of  the  Memorial 
day  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


V 
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Full  Text  Law  Decision 

Majority  Declares  Injunctive  Process  Provided  Against  Alleged  “Malicious,  Scandalous,  Defamatory” 
Press  Is  “of  the  Essence  of  Censorship” — Minority  Upholds  State  Police  Power 


No.  91. — October  Term,  1930. 


J.  M.  Near,  Appellant, 
vs. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rcl.  Floyd 
Olson,  County  Attorney  of  Hennepin 
County,  Minnesota.  Appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 


ES 

sur- 

posis 

EoS 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Chapter  285  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
Minnesota  for  the  year  1925'  provides 
for  the  abatement,  as  a  public  nuisance, 
of  a  “malicious,  scandalous  and  defama¬ 
tory  newspaper,  magazine  or  other' 
periodical.”  Section  one  of  the  Act  is 
as  follows : 

“Section  1 :  Any  person  who,  as  an 
individual,  or  as  a  member  or  employee 
of  a  firm,  or  association  or  organization, 
or  as  an  officer,  director,  member  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  corporation,  shall  be  engaged 
in  the  business  of  regularly  or  custom¬ 
arily  producing,  publishing  or  circulat¬ 
ing,  having  in  possession,  selling  or 
giving  away. 

(a)  an  obscene,  lewd  and  lascivious 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodi¬ 
cal.  or 

(b)  A  malicious,  scandalous  and  de¬ 

famatory  newspaper,  magazine  or  other 
periodical,  • 

is  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and  all  persons 
guilty  of  such  nuisance  may  be  enjoined, 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

“Participation  in  such  business  shall 
constitute  a  commission  of  such  nuisance 
and  render  the  participant  liable  and 
subject  to  the  proceedings,  orders  and 
judgments  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Ownership,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  any  such  periodical,  or 
of  any  stock  or  interest  in  any  corpora¬ 
tion  or  organization  which  owns  the 
same  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  same  shall  constitute  such 
participation. 

“In  actions  brought  under  (b)  above, 
there  shall  be  available  the  defense  that 
the  truth  was  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends  and  in 
such  actions  the  plaintiff  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  report  (sic)  to  issues  or 
editions  of  periodicals  taking  place  more 
than  three  months  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  action.” 

May  Enjoin  Perpetually 

Under  Section  of  Statute 

Section  two  provides  that  whenever 
any  such  nuisance  is  committed  or  exists, 
the  County  Attorney  of  any  county 
where  any  such  periodical  is  published 
or  circulated,  or,  in  case  of  his  failure  or 
refusal  to  proceed  upon  written  request 
in  good  faith  of  a  reputable  citizen,  the 
Attorney  General,  or  upon  like  failure  or 
refusal  of  the  latter,  any  citizen  of  the 
cwnty,  may  maintain  an  action  in  the 
district  court  of  the  county  in  the  name 
of  the  State  to  enjoin  perpetually  the 
persons  committing  or  maintaining  any 
such  nuisance  from  further  committing 
or  maintaining  it.  Upon  such  evidence 
as  the  court  shall  deem  sufficient,  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  may  be  granted.  The 
defendants  have  the  right  to  plead  by 
demurrer  or  answer,  and  the  plaintiff 
may  demur  or  reply  as  in  other  cases. 

The  action,  by  section  three,  is  to  be 
"governed  by  the  practice  and  procedure 
applicable  to  civil  actions  for  injunc¬ 
tions,”  and  after  trial  the  court  may 
foter  judgment  permanently  enjoining 
the  defendants  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  act  from  continuing  the  violation  and, 
'in  and  by  such  judgment,  such  nuisance 
may  be  wholly  abated.”  The  court  is 
empowered,  as  in  other  cases  of  contempt, 
to  punish  disobedience  to  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction  by  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  b”^  imprisonment  in  the 

'Mason’s  Minneapolis  Statutes,  1927,  10123-1 
to  10123-3. 


county  jail  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months. 

Under  this  statute,  (section  one,  clause 
(b)  ),  the  County  Attorney  of  Hennepin 
County  brought  this  action  to  enjoin  the 
publiption  of  what  was  described  as  a 
"malicious  scandalous  and  defamatory 
newspaper,  magazine  and  periodical,’ 
known  as  the  Saturday  Press,  published 
by  the  defendants  in  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  complaint  alleged  that  the 
defendants,  on  SeptemlxT  j4,  and 

on  eight  subsequent  dates  in  Octolxr  and 
November,  1927,  published  and  circulated 
editions  of  that  periodical  which  were 
“largely  devoted  to  malicious,  scandalous 
and  defamatory  articles,”  concerning 
Charles  G.  Davis,  Frank  \V.  Rrunskill. 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  Alehin  C.  Passolt,  George  E. 
Leach,  the  Jewish  race,  the  members  of 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Hennepin  County  im¬ 
paneled  in  November,  1927,  and  then 
holding  office  and  other  persons,  as  more 
fully  appeared  in  exhibits  annexed  to 
the  complaint,  consisting  of  copies  of 
the  articles  descrilx’d  and  constituting 
327  pages  of  the  record.  While  the 
coinplaint  did  not  so  allege,  it  appears 
from  the  briefs  of  both  parties  that 
Charles  G.  Davis  was  a  special  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  employed  by  a  civic 
organization,  that  George  E.  Leach  was 
Mayor  of  Minneaimlis,  that  Frank  W. 
Hrunskill  was  its  Chief  of  Police,  and 
that  Floyd  B.  Olson  (the  relator  in  this 
action)  was  County  Attorney. 

Serious  Accusations 

Made  Against  Officials 

Without  attempting  to  summarize  the 
contents  of  the  voluminous  exhibit  at¬ 
tached  to  the  complaint,  we  deem  it  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  tliat  the  articles  charged 
in  substance  that  a  Jewish  gangster  was 
in  control  of  gambling,  bootlegging  and 
racketeering  in  Minneapolis,  and  that 
law  enforcing  officers  and  agencies  were 
not  energetically  performing  their  duties. 
Most  of  the  charges  were  directed 
against  the  Chief  of  Police;  he  was 
charged  with  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
illlicit  relations  with  gangsters,  and  with 
participation  in  graft.  'The  County  At¬ 
torney  was  charged  with  knowing  the 
existing  conditions  and  with  failure  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  remedy  them. 
The  Mayor  was  accused  of  inefficiency 
and  dereliction.  One  member  of  the 
grand  jury  was  stated  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  gangsters.  A  special 
grand  jury  and  a  special  prosecutor  were 
demanded  to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
general,  and,  in  particular,  to  investigate 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  one  Guilford, 
one  of  the  original  defendants,  who,  it 
appears  from  the  articles,  was  shot  by- 
gangsters  after  the  first  issue  of  the 
periodical  had  been  published.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  the  articles  made 
serious  accusations  against  the  public 
officers  named  and  others  in  connection 
with  the  prevalence  of  crimes  and  the 
failure  to  expose  and  punish  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  on 
November  22,  1927,  and  upon  the  veri¬ 
fied  complaint,  an  order  was  made  direct¬ 
ing  the  defendants  to  show  cause  why  a 
temporary  injunction  should  not  issue  and 
meanwhile  forbidding  the  defendants  to 
publish,  circulate  or  have  in  their  pos¬ 
session  any  editions  of  the  periodical 
from  September  24,  1927,  to  November 
19,  1927,  inclusive,  and  from  publishing, 
circulating,  or  having  in  their  possession, 
“any  future  editions  of  said  The  Satur¬ 
day  Press”  and  “any  publication,  known 
by  any  other  name  whatsoever  containing 
malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory- 
matter  of  the  kind  alleged  in  plaintiff’s 
complaint  herein  or  otherwise.” 

The  defendants  demurred  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause 
of  action,  and  on  this  demurrer  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  the  statute.  "The 


District  Court  overruled  the  demurrer 
and  certified  the  question  of  constitution¬ 
ality  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  statute 
(174  Minn.  457),  and  it  is  conceded 
by  the  appellee  that  the  act  was  thus  held 
to  be  valid  over  the  objection  that  it 
violated  not  only-  the  state  constitution 
but  also  the  Fourteenth  .\mendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Near  Invoked  Protection 

Under  Due  Process  Clause 

Thereupon,  the  defendant  Near,  the 
present  appellant,  answered  the  complaint. 
He  averred  that  he  was  the  .sole  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  publication  in  (|ucs- 
tion.  He  admitted  the  pul)lication  of  the 
articles  in  the  issues  described  in  the 
complaint  but  denied  that  they  were 
malicious,  scandalous  or  defamatory-  as 
alleged.  1  le  exi)ressly  invoked  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
r'ourteenth  .-Amendment.  The  case  then 
came  on  for  trial.  The  plaintiff  offered  in 
evidence  the  verified  complaint,  together 
with  the  issues  of  the  publication  in  (pies- 
tion,  which  were  attached  to  tlie  com¬ 
plaint  as  exhil)its.  The  defendant 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  invoking  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion  to  which  his  answer  referred.  The 
objection  was  overruled,  no  further  evi¬ 
dence  was  presented,  and  the  plaintiff 
restetl.  The  defendant  then  rested,  with¬ 
out  offering  evidence.  'The  plaintiff 
moved  that  the  court  direct  the  issue  of 
a  permanent  injunction,  and  this  was 
done. 

The  District  Court  made  findings  of 
fact,  which  followed  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  and  found  in  general  terms 
that  the  editions  in  question  were  “chiefly- 
devoted  to  malicious,  .scandalous  and  de¬ 
famatory  articles,”  concerning  the  in¬ 
dividuals  named.  The  court  further 
found  that  the  defendants  through  these 
publications  “did  engage  in  the  business 
of  regularly  and  customarily  producing, 
publishing  and  circulating  a  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  newspaper,” 
and  that  “the  said  publication”  “under 
said  name  of  The  Saturday  Press,  or  any 
other  name,  constitutes  a  public  nuisance 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.”  Judgment 
was  thereupon  entered  adjudging  that 
“the  newspaper,  magazine  and  periodical 
known  as  'The  Saturday  Press,”  as  a 
public  nuisance,  “be  and  is  hereby- 
abated.”  The  judgment  perpetually  en¬ 
joined  the  defendants  “from  pnKlucing, 
editing,  publishing,  circulating,  having  in 
their  possession,  selling  or  giving  away 
any  publication  whatsoever  which  is  a 
malicious,  scandalous  or  defamatory 
newspaper,  as  defined  by  law,”  and  also 
“from  further  conducting  said  nuisance 
under  the  name  and  title  of  said  The 
Saturday  Press  or  any  other  name  or 
title.” 

The  defendant  Near  appealed  from  this 
judgment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
the  State,  again  asserting  his  right  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  affirmed  upon  the  authority  of 
the  former  decision.  179  Minn.  40.  With 
respect  to  the  contention  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  went  too  far,  and  prevented  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  publishing  any  kind  of  a 
newspaper,  the  court  observed  that  the 
assignments  of  error  did  not  go  to  the 
form  of  the  judgment  and  that  the  low-er 
court  had  not  been  a.sked  to  mo<lify  it. 
The  court  added  that  it  saw  no  reason 
“for  defendants  to  construe  the  judgment 
as  restraining  them  from  operating  a 
new-spaper  in  harmony  with  the  public 
w-elfare,  to  which  all  must  yield,”  that 
the  allegations  of  the  complaint  had  been 
found  to  be  true,  and  though  this  was 
an  equitable  action  defendants  bad  not 
indicated  a  desire  “to  conduct  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  usual  and  legitimate  manner.” 

From  the  judgment  as  thus  affirmed, 
the  defendant  Near  appeals  to  this 
Court. 


This  statute,  for  the  suppression  as  a 
public  nuisance  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical,  is  unusual,  if  not  unique,  and 
raises  questions  of  grave  imiK)rtance 
transcending  the  local  interests  involved 
in  the  particular  action.  It  is  no  longer 
open  to  doubt  that  the  lilxrty  of  the 
press,  and  of  speech,  is  within  the  liberty 
safeguarded  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from  invasion 
by  state  action.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  conclude  that  this  essential  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizen  was  left  unprotected 
by  the  general  guaranty  of  fundamental 
rights  of  person  and  property.  Giilozv 
V.  .Veil'  Vork,  2()8  U.  S.  6.52,  (>66; 
ITbitney  v.  California,  274  U.  S.  357,  362, 
373;  1-iske  v.  Kansas.  274  U.  S.  380, 
382 :  Stroniheri;  v.  California,  decided 
May  — ,  1931.  In  maintaining  this 

guaranty,  the  authority  of  tlie  State  to 
enact  laws  to  promote  the  healtli,  safety, 
morals  and  general  welfare  of  its  people 
is  necessarily-  admitted.  The  limits  of 
this  .sovereign  power  must  always  be 
determined  with  appropriate  regard  to 
the  particular  subject  of  its  exercise. 
Thus,  while  recognizing  the  broad  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  legislature  in  fixing  rates 
to  Ik;  charged  by-  those  undertaking  a 
public  service,  this  Court  has  decided 
that  the  owner  cannot  constitutionally-  be 
deprived  of  his  right  to  a  fair  return, 
because  that  is  deemed  to  lx  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  ownership.  Railroad  Connnis- 
sion  Cases.  116  U.  S.  307,  331;  Northern 
Paeific  Raihvay  Company  v.  North 
Dakota,  2.36  U.  S.  585,  .596.  So,  while 
liberty  of  contract  is  not  an  absolute 
right,  and  the  wide  field  of  activity  in 
the  making  of  contracts  is  subject  to 
legislative  supervision  (Frishie  v.  United 
•Elates,  157  U.  S.  161,  165),  this  Court 
has  held  that  the  power  of  the  State 
stops  short  of  interference  with  what  are 
deemed  to  be  certain  indispensable  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  liberty-  assured,  notably 
with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  prices  and 
wages.  Tv-Kon  v.  Ranton.  273  U.  S.  418; 
Ribnik  V.'  McBride,  277  IT.  S.  350; 
Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S. 
525.  560,  .561.  Liberty  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press,  is  also  not  an  absolute  right, 
and  the  State  may  punish  its  abuse. 
Whitney  v.  California,  supra;  Stromherg 
V.  California,  supra.  Liberty-,  in  each  of 
its  phases,  has  its  history  and  connota- 
tifm  and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  in¬ 
quiry-  is  as  to  the  hi.storic  conception  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  whether 
the  statute  under  review  violates  the  es¬ 
sential  attributes  of  that  liberty. 

Purpose  and  Effect  of  Law 

as  State  Court  Construed  It 

The  appellee  insists  that  the  questions 
of  the  application  of  the  statute  to  appel¬ 
lant’s  periodical,  and  of  the  construction 
of  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  are 
not  presented  for  review ;  that  appellant’s 
sole  attack  was  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute,  however  it  might  be 
applied.  The  appellee  contends  that  no 
question  either  of  motive  in  the  publica¬ 
tion.  or  whether  the  decree  goes  beyond 
the  direction  of  the  statute,  is  before  us. 
The  appellant  replies  that,  in  his  view,  the 
plain  terms  of  the  statute  were  not  de¬ 
parted  from  in  this  case  and  that,  even 
if  they  were,  the  statute  is  nevertheless 
unconstitutional  under  anv  reasonable 
construction  of  its  terms.  The  appellant 
states  that  he  has  not  argued  that  the 
temporary  and  permanent  injunctions 
were  broader  than  were  warranted  by 
the  statute:  he  insists  that  what  was 
done  was  properly  done  if  the  statute  is 
valid,  and  that  the  action  taken  under 
the  statute  is  a  fair  indication  of  its 
scope. 

With  respect  to  these  contentions  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  passing  upon  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  the  court  has  regard 
to  substance  and  not  to  mere  rnatters  of 
form,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  famil¬ 
iar  principles,  the  statute  must  be  tested 
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by  its  operation  and  effect.  Henderson 
V.  Mayor,  92  U.  S.  259,  268;  Bailey  v. 
Alabama,  219  U.  S.  219,  244;  United 
States  V.  Reynolds,  235  U.  S.  133,  148, 
149;  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway 
Company  v.  Arkansas,  235  U.  S.  350, 
362;  Mountain  Timber  Company  v. 
Washington,  243  U.  S.  219,  237.  That 
operation  and  effect  we  think  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  record  in  this  case.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  mere  errors  of 
the  trial  court,  if  there  l)e  such,  in  going 
beyond  the  direction  of  the  statute  as 
construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  It  is  thus  important  to  note  pre¬ 
cisely  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  stat¬ 
ute  as  the  state  court  has  construed  it. 

Statute  Aimed  at  Business 
Involving  “More  Than  Libel** 

First.  The  statute  is  not  aimed  at  the 
redress  of  individual  or  private  wrongs. 
Remedies  for  libel  remain  available  and 
unaffected.  The  statute,  said  the  state 
court,  “is  not  directed  at  threatened  libel 
but  at  an  existing  business  which,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  involves  more  than  libel.” 
It  is  aimed  at  the  distribution  of  scandal¬ 
ous  matter  as  “defrimental  to  public 
morals  and  to  the  general  welfare,”  tend¬ 
ing  “to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  commun¬ 
ity”  and  “to  provoke  assaults  and  the 
commission  of  crime.”  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  injunction  to  suppress  the  future 
publication  of  the  newspaper  or  periodi¬ 
cal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  fals¬ 
ity  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
in  tht  publication  condemned.  In  the 
^)resent  action  there  was  no  allegation 
that  the  matter  published  was  not  true. 
It  is  alleged,  and  the  statute  requires  the 
allegation,  that  the  publication  was 
“malicious.”  But,  as  in  prosecutions  for 
libel,  there  is  no  requirement  of  proof  by 
the  State  of  malice  in  fact  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  malice  inferred  from  the 
mere  publication  of  the  defamatory  mat¬ 
ter.*  The  judgment  in  this  case  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  mere  proof  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  statute  permits  the  defense, 
not  of  the  truth  alone,  but  only  that  the 
truth  was  published  with  good  motives 
and  for  justifiable  ends.  It  is  apparent 
that  under  the  statute  the  publication  is 
to  be  regarded  as  defamatory  if  it  injures 
reputation,  and  that  it  is  scandalous  if  it 
circulates  charges  of  reprehensible  con¬ 
duct,  whether  criminal  or  otherwise,  and 
the  publication  is  thus  deemed  to  invite 
public  reprobation  and  to  constitute  a 
public  scandal.  The  court  sharply  de¬ 
fined  the  purpose  of  the  statute,  bringing 
out  the  precise  point,  in  these  words : 
“There  is  no  constitutional  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  fact  merely  l)ecause  it  is  true.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
prosecutions  under  the  criminal  libel 
statutes  do  not  result  in  efficient  repres¬ 
sion  or  suppression  of  the  evils  of  scan¬ 
dal.  Men  who  are  the  victims  of  such 
assaults  seldom  resort  to  the  courts.  This 
is  especially  true  if  their  sins  are  ex¬ 
posed  and  the  only  question  relates  to 
whether  it  was  done  with  good  motives 
and  for  justifiable  ends.  This  law  is 
not  for  the  protection  of  the  person  at¬ 
tacked  nor  to  punish  the  wrongdoer.  It 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
welfare.” 

Second.  The  statute  is  directt“d  not 
simply  at  the  circulation  of  scandalous 
and  defamatory  statements  with  regard 
to  private  citizens,  but  at  the  continued 
publication  by  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  charges  against  public  officers  or  cor¬ 
ruption,  malfeasance  in  office,  or  serious 
neglect  of  duty.  Such  charges  by  tbeir 
very  nature  create  a  public  scandal. 
They  are  scandalotis  and  defamatory 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  which 
has  its  normal  operation  in  relation  to 
publications  dealing  prominently  and 
chiefly  with  the  alleged  derelictions  of 
public  officers.* 

Third.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  statute  is  not 
punishment,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
suppression  of  the  offending  newspaper 

•Mason’s  Minn.  Stats.  10112,  1011.1:  State 
V.  Shipman.  81  Minn.  441,  445;  State  t’. 
Minor,  161  Minn.  109.  110. 

•It  may  also  be  observed  that  in  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  libel  the  applicable  Minnesota  statute 
(Mason’s  Minn.  Stats.,  1927,^  secs.  ^  10112. 
10113),  provides  that  the  publication  is  justified 
“whenever  the  matter  charjjed  as  li!)elous  is 


or  periodical.  The  reason  for  the  enact¬ 
ment,  as  the  state  court  has  said,  is  that 
prosecutions  to  enforce  penal  statutes  for 
libel  do  not  result  in  “efficient  repression 
or  suppression  of  the  evils  of  scandal.” 
Describing  the  business  of  publication  as 
a  public  nuisance,  does  not  obscure  the 
substance  of  the  proceeding  which  the 
statute  authorizes.  It  is  the  continued 
publication  of  scandalous  and  defamatory 
matter  that  constitutes  the  business  and 
the  declared  nuisance.  In  the  case  of 
public  officers,  it  is  the  reiteration  of 
charges  of  official  misconduct,  and  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  or  periodical  is 
principally  devoted  to  that  purpose,  that 
exposes  it  to  suppression.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  proof  was  that  nine  editions 
of  the  newspaper  or  periodical  in  question 
were  published  on  successive  dates,  and 
that  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to  charges 
against  public  officers  and  in  relation  to 
the  prevalence  and  protection  of  crime. 
In  such  a  case,  these  officers  are  not  left 
to  their  ordinary  remedy  in  a  suit  for 
libel,  or  the  authorities  to  a  prosecution 
for  criminal  libel.  Under  this  statute, 
a  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical, 
undertaking  to  conduct  a  campaign  to 
expose  and  to  censure  official  derelictions, 
and  devoting  his  publication  principally 
to  that  purpose,  must  face  not  simply  the 
possibility  of  a  verdict  against  him  in  a 
suit  or  prosecution  for  libel,  but  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  his  newspaper  or  periodical 
is  a  public  nuisance  to  be  abated,  and 
that  this  abatement  and  suppression  will 
follow  unless  he  is  prepared  with  legal 
evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charges 
and  also  to  satisfy  the  court  that,  in 
addition  to  being  true,  the  matter  was 
published  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends. 

This  suppression  is  accomplished  by 
enjoining  publication  and  that  restraint 
is  the  object  and  effect  of  the  statute. 

Not  Only  Suppresses  Paper 

hut  Effects  a  Censorship 

Fourth.  The  statute  not  only  operates 
to  suppress  the  offending  newspaper  or 
periodical  but  to  put  the  publisher  under 
an  effective  censorship.  When  a  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical  is  found  to  be 
“malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory,” 
and  is  suppressed  as  such,  resumption  of 
publication  is  punishable  as  a  contempt 
of  court  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  Thus, 
where  a  newspaper  or  periodical  has  been 
suppressed  because  of  the  circulation  of 
charges  against  public  officers  of  official 
misconduct,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear 
that  the  renewal  of  the  publication  of 
such  charges  would  constitute  a  contempt 
and  that  the  judgment  w’ould  lay  a  per¬ 
manent  restraint  upon  the  publisher,  to 
escape  which  he  must  satisfy  the  court 
as  to  the  character  of  a  new  publication. 
Whether  he  would  be  permitted  again  to 
publish  matter  deemed  to  be  derogatory 
to  the  same  or  other  public  officers  would 
depend  upon  tbe  court's  ruling.  In  tbe 
present  instance  the  judgment  restrained 
the  defendants  from  “publishing,  circulat¬ 
ing.  having  in  their  possession,  selling  or 
giving  away  any  publication  whatsoever 
which  is  a  malicious,  scandalous  or  de¬ 
famatory  newspaper,  as  defined  by  law.” 
The  law  gives  no  definition  except  that 
covered  by  the  words  “scandalous  and 
defamatory.”  and  publications  charging 
official  misconduct  are  of  that  class. 
While  the  court,  answering  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  judgment  was  too  broad, 
saw  no  reason  for  construing  it  as  re¬ 
straining  the  defendants  “from  operating 
a  newspaper  in  harmony  with  the  public 
welfare  to  which  all  must  vield,”  and 
said  that  the  defendants  had  not  indi¬ 
cated  “any  desire  to  conduct  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  tbe  usual  and  legitimate  manner,” 
the  manifest  inference  is  that,  at  least 
with  respect  to  a  new  publication  directed 
against  official  misconduct,  tbe  defendant 
would  be  held,  under  penalty  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  contempt  as  provided  in  the 
stattite,  to  a  manner  of  publication  which 

true  and  was  pjiblished  with  pood  motives  and 
for  jnstifi.ahle  ends.”  and  also  “is  excused  when 
honestly  m.ade,  in  belief  of  its  truth,  and  upon 
reasonable  grounds  for  such  belief,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  fair  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
person  in  respect  to  public  affairs.”  The  clause 
last  mentioned  is  not  found  in  the  statute  in 
question. 


the  court  considered  to  be  “usual  and 
legitimate”  and  consistent  with  the  public 
welfare. 

If  we  cut  through  mere  details  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
statute  in  substance  is  that  public  author¬ 
ities  may  bring  the  owner  or  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  or  periodical  before  a  judge 
upon  a  charge  of  conducting  a  business 
of  publishing  scandalous  and  defamatory 
matter — in  particular  that  the  matter  con¬ 
sists  of  charges  against  public  officers  of 
official  dereliction — and  unless  the  owner 
or  publisher  is  able  and  disposed  to  bring 
competent  evidence  to  satisfy  the  judge 
that  the  charges  are  true  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  with  good  motives  and  for  justifi¬ 
able  ends,  his  newspaper  or  periodical  is 
suppressed  and  further  publication  is 
made  punishable  as  a  contempt.  This  is 
of  the  essence  of  censorship. 

The  question  is  whether  a  statute  au¬ 
thorizing  such  proceedings  in  restraint 
of  publication  is  consistent  with  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  his¬ 
torically  conceived  and  guaranteed.  In 
determining  the  extent  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  protection,  it  has  been  generally, 
if  not  universally,  considered  that  it  is 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  guaranty  to  pre¬ 
vent  previous  restraints  upon  publication. 
The  struggle  in  England,  directed  against 
the  legislative  power  of  the  licenser,  re¬ 
sulted  in  renunciation  of  the  censorship 
of  the  press.*  The  liberty  deemed  to  be 
established  was  thus  described  by  Black- 
stone  :  “The  liberty  of  the  press  is  indeed 
essential  to  the  nature  of  a  free  state ; 
but  this  consists  in  laying  no  previous  re¬ 
straints  upon  publications,  and  not  in 
freedom  from  censure  for  criminal  mat¬ 
ter  when  published.  Every  freeman  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  lay  what  senti¬ 
ments  he  pleases  before  the  public;  to 
forbid  this,  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
the  press;  but  if  he  publishes  what  is 
improper,  mischievous  or  illegal,  he  must 
take  the  consequence  of  his  own  temer¬ 
ity.”  4  Bl.  Com.  151,  152;  see  Story  on 
the  Constitution,  secs.  18M,  1889.  The 
distinction  was  early  pointed  out  between 
the  extent  of  the  freedom  with  respect  to 
censorship  under  our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem  and  that  enjoyed  in  England.  Here, 
as  Madison  said,  “the  great  and  essential 
rights  of  the  people  are  secured  against 
legislative  as  well  as  against  executive 
ambition.  They  are  secured,  not  by  laws 
paramount  to  prerogative,  but  by  con¬ 
stitutions  paramount  to  laws.  This  se¬ 
curity  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  re¬ 
quires  that  it  should  be  exempt  not  only 
from  previous  restraint  by  the  Executive, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  but  from  legislative 
restraint  also.”  Report  on  the  Virginia 
Resolutions,  Madi.son’s  Works,  vol.  IV, 
p.  543.  This  Court  said,  in  Patterson  v. 
Colorado,  205  U.  S.  4M,  462:  “In  the 
first  place,  the  main  purpose  of  such  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions  is  ‘to  prevent  all 
such  previous  restraints  upon  publica¬ 
tions  as  had  been  practiced  by  other  gov¬ 
ernments,’  and  they  do  not  prevent  the 
subsequent  punishment  of  such  as  may 
be  deemed  contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 
C ommonwealth  v.  Blanding,  3  Pick.  304, 
313,  314;  Respublica  v.  Oswald,  1  Dallas, 
310.  325.  The  preliminary  freedom  ex¬ 
tends  as  well  to  the  false  as  to  the  true ; 
the  subsequent  punishment  may  extend  as 
well  to  the  true  as  to  the  false.  This  was 
the  law  of  criminal  libel  apart  from 
statute  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all.  Com- 
monweahh  v.  Blanding,  ubi  sup.;  4  Bl. 
Com.  l.'^O.” 

Point  of  Criticism  Upon 

Blackstone*s  Statement 

The  criticism  upon  Blackstone’s  state¬ 
ment  has  not  lieen  because  immunity  from 
previous  restraint  upon  publication  has 
not  been  regarded  as  deserving  of  special 
emphasis,  but  chiefly  because  that  im¬ 
munity  cannot  be  deemed  to  exhaust  the 
conception  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by 
state  and  federal  constitutions.  The  point 
of  criticism  has  been  “that  the  mere  ex- 

*  May,  Constitutional  (History  of  England, 
vol.  2.  chap.  IX.  p.  4:  Delx)ltne,  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  England,  chap.  IX,  pp. 
.118.  319. 

•See  Huggonson’s  Case.  2  Atk.  469;  Res¬ 
publica  Oswald.  1  Dallas  343;  Cooper  v. 
t>eople,  1.3  Col.  337,  373;  Nebraska  v.  Rose¬ 
water,  60  Neb.  438;  State  V.  Tugwell,  19 


emption  from  previous  restraints  cannot 
be  all  that  is  secured  by  the  constitutional 
provisions” ;  and  that  “the  liberty  of  the 
press  might  be  rendered  a  mockery  and 
a  delusion,  and  the  phrase  itself  a  by- 
word,  if,  while  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  publish  what  he  pleased,  the  public 
authorities  might  nevertheless  punish  him 
for  harmless  publications.”  2  Cooley, 
Const.  Lim.,  8th  ed.,  pp.  885.  But  it  is 
recognized  that  punishment  for  the  abuse 
of  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  press  is 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  public, 
^d  that  the  common  law  rules  that  sub¬ 
ject  the  libeler  to  responsibility  for  the 
public  offense,  as  well  as  for  the  private 
injury,  are  not  abolished  by  the  protec¬ 
tion  extended  in  our  constitutions,  id.  pp. 
883,  884.  The  law  of  criminal  libel  rests 
upon  that  secure  foundation.  There  is 
also  the  conceded  authority  of  courts  to 
punish  for  contempt  when  publications  di¬ 
rectly  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  judicial  functions.  Patterson 
V.  Colorado,  supra;  Toledo  Newspaper 
Company  v.  United  States,  247  U.  S.  402,  » 
419.®  In  the  present  case,  we  have  no  oc-  1 
casion  to  inquire  as  to  the  permissible  I 
scope  of  subsequent  punishment.  For  J 
whatever  wrong  the  appellant  has  com¬ 
mitted  or  may  commit,  by  his  publica¬ 
tions,  the  State  appropriately  affords  both 
public  and  private  redress  by  its  libel 
laws.  As  has  been  noted,  the  statute  in 
question  does  not  deal  with  punishments;  E 
it  provides  for  no  punishment,  except  in  I 
case  of  contempt  for  violation  of  the  | 
court’s  order,  but  for  suppression  and  in¬ 
junction,  that  is,  for  restraint  upon  publi¬ 
cation. 

Protection  as  to  Previous 

Restraint  Not  Unlimited 

The  objection  has  also  been  made  that 
the  principle  as  to  immunity  from  pre¬ 
vious  restraint  is  stated  too  broadly,  if 
every  such  restraint  is  deemed  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  That  is  undoubtedly  true;  the 
protection  even  as  to  previous  restraint  is 
not  absolutely  unlimited.  But  the  limita¬ 
tion  has  been  recognized  only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  “When  a  nation  is  at  war 
many  things  that  might  be  said  in  time  of 
peace  are  such  a  hindrance  to  its  effort 
that  their  utterance  will  not  be  endured 
so  long  as  men  fight  and  that  no  Court 
could  regard  them  as  protected  by  any 
constitutional  right.”  Schcnck  v.  United 
States,  249  U.  S.  47,  52.  No  one  would 
question  but  that  a  government  might 
prevent  actual  obstruction  to  its  recruit¬ 
ing  service  or  the  publication  of  the  sail¬ 
ing  dates  of  transports  or  the  number  and 
location  of  troops.®  On  similar  grounds, 
the  primary  requirements  of  decency  may 
be  enforced  against  obscene  publications. 
The  security  of  the  community  life  may 
be  protected  against  incitements  to  acts 
of  violence  and  the  overthrow  by  force 
of  orderly  government.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  guaranty  of  free  speech  does  not 
“protect  a  man  from  an  injunction 
against  uttering  words  that  may  have  all 
the  effect  of  force.  Gompers  v.  Buck 
Stove  &  Range  Co.,  221  U.  S.  418,  439." 
Schenck  v.  United  States,  supra.  These 
limitations  are  not  applicable  here.  Nor 
are  we  now  concerned  with  questions  as 
to  the  extent  of  authority  to  prevent  pub¬ 
lications  in  order  to  protect  private  rights 
according  to  the  principles  governing  the 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  oi 
equity." 

The  exceptional  nature  of  its  limita¬ 
tions  places  in  a  strong  light  the  general 
conception  that  liberty  of  the  press, 
historically  considered  and  taken  up  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  has  meant 
principally  although  not  exclusively,  im¬ 
munity  from  previous  restraints  or 
censorship.  The  conception  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country  had 
broadened  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
colonial  period  and  with  the  efforts  to 
secure  freedom  from  oppressive  adminis¬ 
tration.®  That  liberty  was  especially 
cherished  for  the  immunity  it  afforded 

W'.vsh.  238:  People  t'.  Wilson,  64  Ill.  Hb 
Storey  v.  People,  79,  Ill.  54;  State  vs.  Circiw 
Court,  97  Wts.  1. 

"Chafee,  Freedom  of  Speech,  p.  10. 

•See  29  Harvard  I.aw  Review,  640. 

".See  Duniwav  “The  Development  of  Frerooa 
of  the  Press  I'n  Massachusetts,  p.  123; 
croft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  Zoi. 
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from  previous  restraint  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  censure  of  public  officers  and 
charges  of  official  misconduct.  As  was 
said  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  Com- 
monik'calth  v.  Blanding,  3  Pick,  304,  313, 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
>  Massachusetts :  “Besides,  it  is  well 
understood,  and  received  as  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  provision  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
all  such  prcxnous  restraints  upon  publica¬ 
tions  as  had  been  practiced  by  other 
governments,  and  in  early  times  here, 
to  stifle  the  efforts  of  patriots  towards 
enlightening  their  fellow  subjects  upon 
their  rights  and  the  duties  of  rulers.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  to  be  unre¬ 
strained.  but  he  who  used  it  was  to  be 
responsible  in  case  of  its  abuse.”  In  the 
letter  sent  by  the  Continental  Congress 
(October  26,  1774)  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  referring  to  the  “five  great 
rights”  it  was  said :  *  “The  last  right 
we  shall  mention,  regards  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Tlie  importance  of  this 
consists,  besides  the  advancement  of 
truth,  science,  morality,  and  arts  in 
general,  in  its  diffusion  of  liberal  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  administration  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  its  ready  communication  of  thoughts 
between  subjects,  and  its  consequential 
promotion  of  union  among  them,  whereby 
oppressive  officers  are  shamed  or  intimi¬ 
dated,  into  more  honourable  and  just 
modes  of  conducting  affairs.”  Madison, 
who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  thus  described  the 
practice  and  sentiment  which  led  to  the 
guaranties  of  liberty  of  the  press  in  state 
constitutions. 

The  fact  that  for  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  there  has  been 
I  almost  an  entire  absence  of  attempts  to 
I  impose  previous  restraints  upon  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  malfeasance  of  pub¬ 
lic  officers  is  significant  of  the  d^p- 
seated  conviction  that  such  restraints 
I  would  violate  constitutional  right.  Public 
officers,  whose  character  and  conduct  re¬ 
main  open  to  debate  and  free  discussion 
in  the  press,  find  their  remedies  for  false 
accusations  in  actions  under  libel  laws 
providing  for  redress  and  punishment,  and 
not  in  proceedings  to  restrain  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The 
general  principle  that  the  constitutional 
^ranty  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  gives 
!  immunity  from  previous  restraints  has 
been  approved  in  many  decisions  under 
the  provisions  of  state  constitutions.^^ 
Courageous  Press  Needed 

in  Complex  Government 

The  importance  of  this  immunity  has 
not  lessened.  While  reckless  assaults 
upon  public  men,  and  efforts  to  bring 
obloquy  upon  those  who  are  endeavoring 
faithfully  to  discharge  official  duties, 
exert  a  baleful  influence  and  deserve  the 
severest  condemnation  in  public  opinion, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  abuse  is 
greater,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  less,  than 
that  which  characterized  the  period  in 
which  our  institutions  took  shape.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  administration  of  government 
has  become  more  complex,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  malfeasance  and  corruption 
have  multiplied,  crime  has  grown  to  most 
serious  proportions,  and  the  danger  of 
its  protection  by  unfaithful  officials  and 
of  the  impairment  of  the  fundamental 
security  of  life  and  property  by  criminal 
alliances  and  official  neglect,  emphasize 
the  primary  need  of  a  vigilant  and  coura- 
ireous  press,  especially  in  great  cities. 
The  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may 
be  abused  by  miscreant  purveyors  of 
scandal  does  not  make  any  the  less  neces¬ 
sary  the  immunity  of  the  press  from  pre- 
fipus  restraint  in  dealing  with  official 
misconduct.  Subsequent  punishment  for 
such  abuses  as  may  exist  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedy,  consistent  with  constitu¬ 
tional  privilege. 

.  In  attempted  justification  of  the  statute, 
'I  is  said  that  it  deals  not  with  publica¬ 
tion  /ler  se,  but  with  the  “business”  of 
publishing  defamation.  If,  however,  the 
publisher  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
Publish,  without  previous  restraint,  an 
^ion  of  his  newspaper  charging  official 
Wrelictions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
may  publish  subsequent  editions  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  does  not  lose  his 


right  by  exercising  it.  If  his  right  ex¬ 
ists,  it  may  be  exercised  in  publishing 
nine  editions,  as  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
in  one  edition.  If  previous  restraint  is 
permissible,  it  may  be  imposed  at  once; 
indeed,  the  wrong  may  be  as  serious  in 
one  publication  as  in  several.  Characteriz¬ 
ing  the  nublication  as  a  business,  and  the 
business  as  a  nuisance,  does  not  permit 
an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  im¬ 
munity  against  restraint.  Similarly,  it 
does  not  matter  that  the  newspaper  or 
periodical  is  found  to  be  "largely”  or 
“chiefly”  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
such  derelictions.  If  the  publisher  has 
a  right,  without  previous  restraint,  to 
publish  them,  his  right  cannot  be  deemed 
t*-  be  dependent  upon  his  publishing  some¬ 
thing  else,  more  or  less,  with  the  matter 
to  which  objection  is  made. 

Court  Views  the  Dangers 
if  the  Statute  Were  Valid 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  from  previous  restraint  ia 
lost  because  charges  are  made  of  derelic¬ 
tions  which  constitute  crimes.  With  the 
multiplying  provisions  of  penal  codes,  and 
of  municipal  charters  and  ordinances 
carrying  penal  sanctions,  the  conduct  of 
public  officers  is  very  largely  within  the 
purview  of  criminal  statutes.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  from  previous  restraint 
has  never  been  regarded  as  limited  to 
such  animadversions  as  lay  outside  the 
range  of  penal  enactments.  Historically, 
there  is  no  such  limitation ;  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  reason  which  underlies 
the  privilege,  as  the  privilege  so  limited 
would  be  of  slight  value  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  came  to  be  established. 

The  statute  in  question  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  permitted  to  show,  before  in¬ 
junction  issues,  that  the  matter  published 
is  true  and  is  published  with  good  mo¬ 
tives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  If  such  a 
statute,  authorizing  suppression  and  in¬ 


junction  on  such  a  basis,  is  constitution¬ 
ally  valid,  it  would  be  equally  permissible 
for  the  legislature  to  provide  that  at  any 
time  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper 
could  be  brought  before  a  court,  or  even 
an  administrative  officer  (as  the  constitu¬ 
tional  protection  may  not  be  regarded  as 
resting  on  mere  procedural  details)  and 
reipiired  to  produce  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  publication,  or  of  what  he  intended 
to  publish,  and  of  his  motives,  or  stand 
enjoined.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  legis¬ 
lature  may  provide  machinery  for  deter¬ 
mining  in  the  complete  exercise  of  its 
discretion  what  are  justifiable  ends  and 
restrain  publication  accordingly.  And  it 
would  be  but  a  step  to  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  censorship.  The  recognition  of 
authority  to  impose  previous  restraint 
upon  publication  in  order  to  protect  the 
community  against  the  circulation  of 
charges  of  misconduct,  and  especially  of 
official  misconduct,*  necessarily  would 
carry  with  it  the  admission  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  censor  against  which  the 
constitutional  barrier  was  erected.  The 
preliminary  freedom,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  reason  for  its  existence,  does  not 
depend,  as  this  Court  has  said,  on  proof 
of  truth.  Patterson  v.  Colorado,  supra. 

Equally  unavailing  is  the  insistence  that 
the  statute  is  designed  to  prevent  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  scandal  which  tends  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  public  peace  and  to  provoke 
assaults  and  the  commission  of  crime. 
Charges  of  reprehensible  conduct,  and  in 
particular  of  official  malfeasance,  unques¬ 
tionably  create  a  public  scandal,  but  the 
theory  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  is 
that  even  a  more  serious  public  evil 
would  be  caused  by  authority  to  prevent 
publication.  “To  prohibit  the  intent  to 
excite  those  unfavorable  sentiments 
against  those  who  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  actual  excitement  of  them;  and  to 
prohibit  the  actual  excitement  of  them  is 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  discussions 


FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  MINORITY  DECISION 

J.  M.  Near,  Appellant, 


vs. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Floyd  B. 

Olson,  County  Attorney  of  Hennepin 

County,  Minnesota. 

Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Justice  Butler,  dissenting. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  in  this  case 
declares  Minnesota  and  every  other 
State  powerless  to  restrain  by  injunction 
the  business  of  publishing  and  circulat¬ 
ing  among  the  people  malicious,  scandal¬ 
ous  and  defamatory  periodicals  that  in 
due  course  of  judicial  procedure  have 
been  adjudged  to  be  a  public  nuisance.  It 
gives  to  freedom  of  the  press  a  meaning 
and  a  scope  not  heretofore  recognized 
and  construes  “liberty”  in  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  put  upon  the  States  a  federal  re¬ 
striction  that  is  without  precedent. 

Confessedly  the  Federal  Constitution 
prior  to  1868,  when  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  adopted,  did  not  pro¬ 
tect  the  right  of  free  speech  or  press 
against  state  action.  Barron  v.  Balti¬ 
more,  7  Pet.  243,  250.  Fox  v.  Ohio,  5 
How.  410,  434.  Smith  v.  Maryland,  18 
How.  71,  76.  Withers  v.  Buckley,  20 
How.  84,  89-91.  Up  to  that  time  the 
right  was  safeguarded  solely  by  the  con¬ 
stitutions  and  laws  of  the  States  and,  it 
may  be  added,  they  operated  adequately 
to  protect  it.  This  court  was  not  called 
on  until  1925  to  decide  whether  the  “lib¬ 
erty”  protected  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  includes  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  press.  That  question  has 
been  finally  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Cf.  Patterson  v.  Colorado,  205  U.  S.  454. 
462.  Prudential  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cheek,  259 
U.  S.  530,  538,  543.  See  Gitlow  v.  N»w 
York,  268  U.  S.  652.  Fiske  v.  Kansas, 
274  U.  S.  380.  Stromberg  v.  California, 
283  U.  S. 

The  record  shows  and  it  is  sonceded 
that  defendants’  regular  business  was  the 
publication  of  malicious,  scandalous  and 
defamatory  articles  concerning  the  prin¬ 
cipal  public  officers,  leading  newspapers 
of  the  city,  many  private  persons  and 


the  Jewish  race.  It  also  shows  that  it 
was  their  purpose  at  all  hazards  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  on  the  business.  In  every 
edition  slanderous  and  defamatory  matter 
predominates  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Many  of  the  statements  are 
so  highly  improbable  as  to  compel  a 
finding  that  they  are  false.  The  articles 
themselves  show  malice.* 

)The  following  articles  appear  in  the  last 
edition  published,  dated  November  19,  1927; 

‘•FACTS  NOT  THEORIES 

“  ‘I  am  a  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Olson/  snorted 
a  gentleman  of  Yiddish  blood,  *and  I  want  to 
protest  against  your  article,*  and  blah,  blah, 
ulah,  ad  inhnittim,  ad  nauseam. 

“I  am  not  takng  orders  from  men  of  Bar¬ 
nett  faith,  at  least  right  now.  There  have 
been  too  many  men  in  this  citv  and  especially 
those  in  official  life,  who  HAVE  been  taking 
orders  an-l  suggestions  from  JEW  GANG¬ 
STERS.  therefore  we  H.\yE  Jew  Gangsters, 
practically  ruling  Minneapolis. 

“It  was  buzzards  of  the  Barnett  stripe  who 
shot  down  mv  buddy.  It  was  Barnett  gunmen 
who  staged  the  assault  on  Samuel  Shapiro.  It 
is  Jew  thugs  who  have  ‘r.ulled’  practically  every 
robbery  in  this  city.  It  was  a  member  of  the 
Barnett  gang  who  shot  down  George  Ruben- 
stein  (Ruby)  while  he  stood  in  the  shelter  of 
Most  Barnett’s  him-cavern  on  Hennepn  ave¬ 
nue.  It  was  Mose  Barnett  himself  who  shot 
down  Roy  Rogers  on  Hennepin  avenue.  It 
was  at  Mese  Barnett’s  place  of  ‘business’  that 
the  ‘13  dollar  Tew*  found  a  refuge  while  the 
police  of  New  York  were  combing  the  country 
for  him.  It  was  a  gang  of  Jew  gunmen  who 
l>oasted  that  for  five  hundred  dollars  they 
would  kill  any  man  in  the  city.  It  was  Mose 
Barnett,  a  Tew,  who  boasted  that  he  held  the 
chief  of  police  of  Minneapolis  in  his  hand — 
had  bought  and  paid  for  him. 

“It  is  Jewish  men  and  women — pliant  tools 
of  the  Jew  gangster,  Mose  Barnett,  who  stand 
charged  with  having  falsified  the  election  rec¬ 
ords  and  returns  in  the  Third  ward.  And  it 
is  Mose  Barnett  himself,  who,  indicted  for 
his  part  in  the  Shapiro  assault,  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice  trxlay. 

“Practically  every  vendor  of  vile  hooch,  every 
owner  of  a  moonshine  still,  every  snake-faced 
gangster  and  embryonic  yegg  in  the  Twin 
(L'ites  is  a  JEW. 

“Having  these  examples  before  me,  I  feel 
that  I  am  justified  in  my  refusal  to  take 
orders  from  a  Jew  who  boasts  that  he  is  a 
‘bosom  friend*  of  Mr.  Olson. 

“I  find  in  the  mail  at  least  twice  per  week, 
letters  from  gentlemen  of  Jewish  faith  who 
advise  me  against  ‘launching  an  attack  on  the 
Jewish  people.’  These  gentlemen  have  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  I  am  launching,  nor  is 
Mr.  Guilford,  no  attack  against  anv  race, 
BUT: 

“When  I  find  men  of  a  certain  race  band- 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


havjng  that  tendency  and  effect;  which, 
again,  is  equivalent  to  a  protection  of 
those  who  administer  the  government, 
if  they  should  at  any  time  deserve  the 
contempt  or  hatred  of  the  people,  against 
being  exposed  to  it  by  free  animadver¬ 
sions  on  their  characters  and  conduct.”*- 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  fact  that 
charges  of  reprehensible  conduct  may 
create  resentment  and  the  disposition  to 
resort  to  violent  means  of  redress,  but 
this  well-understood  tendency  did  not 
alter  the  determination  to  protect  the 
press  against  censorship  and  restraint 
upon  publication.  As  was  said  in  Nezv 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  v.  Nolan,  89  N.  J. 
Eq.,  387,  388:.  “If  the  township  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper  for 
no  reason  other  than  that  some  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  may  violently  disagree  with  it, 
and  resent  its  circulation  by  resorting  to 
physical  violence,  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  may  be  prohibited.”  The  danger  of 
violent  reactions  becomes  greater  with 
effective  organization  of  defiant  groups 
resenting  exposure,  and  if  this  considera¬ 
tion  warranted  legislative  interference 
with  the  initial  freedom  of  publication, 
the  constitutional  protection  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  form  of  words. 

Decision  Without  Regard 

to  Truth  of  the  Charges 

For  these  reasons  we  hold  the  statute, 
so  far  as  it  authorized  the  proceedings  in 
this  action  under  clause  (b)  of  section 
one,  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment.  We  should  add  that 
this  decision  rests  upon  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  statute,  without  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  charges 
contained  in  the  particular  periodical. 
The  fact  that  the  public  officers  named  in 
this  case,  and  those  associated  with  the 
charges  of  official  dereliction,  may  be 
deemed  to  be  impeccable,  cannot  affect 
the  conclusion  that  the  statute  imposes  an 
unconstitutional  restraint  upon  publica¬ 
tion.  Judgment  rez’ersed. 


•Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1904 
ed..  vol.  I,  pp.  104.  108. 

’•Report  on  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  Madi¬ 
son’s  Works,  vol.  iv,  .S44. 

“In  every  State,  probably,  in  the  Union,  the 
press  has  exerted  a  freedom  in  canvassing  the 
merits  and  measures  of  public  men  of  every  de¬ 
scription  which  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
strict  limits  of  the  common  law.  On  this  footing 
the  freedom  of  the  press  has  stood ;  on  this 
footing  it  yet  stands.  .  .  .  Some  degree  of 

abuse  is  inseparable  from  the  proper  use  of 
everything,  and  in  no  instance  is  this  more 
true  than  in  that  of  the  press.  It  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  decided  by  the  practice  of  the 
States,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  few  of  its 
noxious  branches  to  their  luxuriant  growth, 
than,  by  pruning  them  away,  to  njurc  the 
vigour  of  those  yielding  the  proper  fruits.  And 
can  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  be  doubted  by 
any  who  reflect  that  to  the  press  alone,  cheq¬ 
uered  as  it  is  with  abuses,  the  world  is  in¬ 
debted  for  all  the  triumphs  which  have  been 
gained  by  reason  and  humanity  over  error  and 
oppression;  who  reflect  that  to  the  same  benef- 
icient  source  the  United  States  owes  much  of 
the  lights  which  conducted  them  to  the  ranks 
of  a  free  and  independent  nation,  and  which 
have  improved  their  political  system  into  a 
shape  so  auspicious  to  their  happiness?  Had 
‘Sedition  Acts,’  forbidding  every  publication 
that  might  bring  the  constituted  agents  into 
contempt  or  disrepute,  or  that  might  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  people  against  the  authors  of  un¬ 
just  or  pernicious  measures,  been  uniformly  en¬ 
forced  against  the  press,  might  not  the  United 
States  have  been  languishing  at  this  day  undet 
the  infirmities  of  a  sickly  Confederation?  Might 
they  not,  possibly,  be  miserable  colonies,  groan¬ 
ing  under  a  foreign  yoke?” 

“Dailv  V.  Superior  Court.  112  Col.  94,  98; 
Jones,  Varnum  &  Co.  v.  Townsend’s  Admx., 
21  Fla.  431,  450;  State  ex  rel.  Liversey  v. 
Judge,  34  I-a.  741,  743;  Commonwealth  v. 
Blanding,  3  Pick.  304.  313;  I.indsay  v.  Mon¬ 
tana  Federation  of  Labor.  37  Mont.  264,  275, 
277;  Howell  v.  Bee  Publishing  Co.,  100  Neb. 
39,  42;  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  v.  Nolan, 
89  N.  J.  Eq.  387;  Brandreth  v.  Lane,  8  Paige, 
24;  New  York  Juvenile  Guardian  Society  v. 
Roosevelt,  7  Daly,  188;  Ulstetr  Square  Dealer 
V.  Fowler,  111  N.  Y.  Supp.  16;  Star  Co.  v. 
Brush,  170  id.  987;  172  id.  320;  172  id.  851; 
Dopp  V.  Doll,  9  Ohio  Dec.  Rep.  428;  Respublica 
V.  Oswald.  1  Dali.  319,  325;  Respublica  v. 
Detnniet,  4  Yetates,  267,  269;  Ex  parte  Neill, 
32  Tex.  Cr.  275;  Mitchell  r.  Grand  Lodge.  S6 
Tetx.  Civ.  App.  306.  309;  Sweenety  v.  Baker, 
13  W.  Va.  158,  182;  Citizens  Light,  Heat  & 
Power  Co.,  V.  Montgomery  Light  &  Water  Co., 
171  Fed.  553,  556:  Willis  v.  O’Connell,  231 
Fed.  1004,  1010;  Dearborn  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Fitzgerald,  271  Fed.  479,  485. 

’•Sladison,  op.  cit.  p.  549. 
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ing  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
preWng  upon  (ientile  or  Jew;  gunmen, 
iCILLEKS,  roaming  our  streets  shooting  down 
■ten  against  whom  they  have  no  personal  grudge 
(or  happen  to  have);  defying  OUR  laws;  cor¬ 
rupting  UUK  ofHciaJs;  assaulting  business  men; 
beating  up  unarmed  citizens;  spreading  a  reign 
of  terror  through  every  walk  of  life,  then  I 
say  to  you  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  refuse  to 
back  up  a  single  step  from  that  ‘issue’ — if  they 
choose  to  make  it  so. 

“If  the  people  of  Jewish  faith  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  wish  to  avoid  criticism  of  these  vermin 
whom  I  rightfully  call  “Jews”  they  can  easily 
do  so  BY  THE.MSELVES  CLEANING 
HOUSE. 

“I’m  not  out  to  cleanse  Israel  of  the  filth 
that  clings  to  Israel’s  skirts.  I’m  out  to  ‘hew 
to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fly  where  they  may.’ 

“I  simply  state  a  fact  when  I  say  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  crimes  committed  against 
society  in  this  city  are  committed  by  Jew 
gangsters. 

“It  was  a  Jew  who  employed  JEWS  to 
shoot  down  Mr.  Guilford.  It  was  a  Jew  who 
employed  a  Jew  to  intimidate  Mr.  Shapiro  and 
a  Jew  who  employed  JEWS  to  assault  that 
gentleman  when  he  refused  to  yield  to  their 
threats.  It  was  a  JEW  who  wheedled  or  em¬ 
ployed  Jews  to  mamjmlate  the  election  records 
and  returns  in  the  Third  ward  in  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  law.  It  was  a  Jew  who  left  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  with  another  Jew  to  jiay  to  our 
chief  of  police  just  before  the  last  municitial 
election,  and: 

“It  is  Jew,  Jew,  Jew,  as  long  as  one  cares 
to  comb  over  the  records. 

“1  am  launching  no  attack  against  the  Jewish 
people  AS  A  RACE.  I  am  merely  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  a  FACT.  And  if  the  people  of  that 
race  and  faith  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
odium  and  stigma  THE  RODENTS  Or 
THEIR  OWN  RACE  (HAVE  BROUfiHT 
UPON  THEM,  they  need  only  to  step  to  the 
front  and  help  the  decent  citizens  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  rid  the  city  of  these  criminal  Jews. 

“Either  Mr.  Guilford  or  mjself  stand  ready 
to  do  battle  for  a  MAN,  regardless  of  his  race, 
color  or  creed,  but  neither  of  us  will  step  one 
inch  out  of  our  chosen  |iath  to  avoid  a  fight 
IF  the  Jews  want  to  battle. 

“Both  of  us  have  some  mighty  loyal  friends 
among  the  Jewish  people  but  not  one  of  them 
comes  whining  to  ask  that  we  ‘lay  off’  criti¬ 
cism  of  Jewi^  gangsters  and  none  of  them 
comes  carping  to  us  of  their  ‘bosom  friendship’ 
for  any  public  official  now  under  our  journal¬ 
istic  guns” 

“GH/S  [Guilford’s]  CHATTERBOX. 

“I  headed  into  the  city  on  September  26th, 
ran  across  three  Jews  in  a  Chevrolet:  stopped 
a  lot  of  lead  and  won  a  bed  for  myself  in  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital  for  six  weeks. 

“Whereupon  I  have  withdrawn  all  allegiance 
to  anything  with  a  hook  nose  that  eats  herring. 
I  have  adopted  the  sparrow  as  my  national 
bird  until  Ilavis’  law  enforcement  league  or 
the  K.  K.  K.  hammers  the  eagle’s  beak  out 
straight.  So  if  I  seem  to  act  crazy  as  I  ankle 
down  the  street,  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  merely 
saluting  MY  national  emblem. 

“All  of  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  whereabouts  of  Big  Mose  Barnett.  Me- 
thinks  he  headed  the  local  delegation  to  the 
new  Palcstine-for-Jews-only.  He  went  ahead 
of  the  Ixjys  so  he  could  do  a  little  fixing  with 
the  Yiddish  chief  of  police  and  get  his  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  gambling  rake-off.  Boys 
will  be  boys  and  ‘ganefs’  will  be  ‘ganefs.’’ 

“GRAND  JURIES  AND  DITTO 

“There  are  grand  juries,  and  there  are  grand 
juries.  The  last  one  was  a  real  grand  jury'. 
It  acted.  The  present  one  is  like  the  scion 
who  is  labelled  ‘Junior.’  That  means  not  so 
good.  There  are  a  few  mighty  good  folks  on 
it  -there  are  some  who  smell  bad.  One  petty 
peanut  politician  whose  graft  was  almost  piti- 
tul  in  Its  size  when  he  was  a  public  official, 
has  already  shot  his  mouth  off  in  several 
places.  He  is  establishing  his  alibi  in  advance 
for  what  he  intends  to  keep  from  taking  place. 

“But  George,  we  won't  bother  you.  [Mean¬ 
ing  a  grand  juror.]  We  are  aware  that  the 
gambling  syndicate  was  waiting  for  your  body 
to  convene  before  the  big  crap  game  opened 
again.  The  Y’ids  had  your  dimensions,  appar¬ 
ently,  and  we  always  go  by  the  judgment  of 
a  dog  in  appraising  people. 

“\Ve  will  call  for  a  special  grand  jury  and  a 
special  prosecutor  within  a  short  time,  as  soon 
as  half  of  the  staff  can  navigate  to  advantage, 
and  then  we’ll  show  you  what  a  real  grand  jury 
can  do.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  been  merely 
tapping  on  the  window.  Very  soon  we  shall 
start  smashing  glass." 

Court  Should  Consider 

Malicious  Publications 

The  defendant  here  has  no  standing  to 
assert  that  the  statute  is  invalid  because 
it  might  be  construed  so  as  to  violate  the 
Constitution.  His  right  is  limited  solely 
to  the  inquiry  whether,  having  regard  to 
the  points  properly  raised  in  his  case,  the 
effect  of  applying  the  statute  is  to  deprive 
him  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law.  This  court  should  not  reverse  the 
judgment  below  upon  the  ground  that  in 
some  other  case  the  statute  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  way  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Castillo  v.  Mc- 
Conntco.  168  U.  S.  674,  680.  Williams  v. 
Mississippi,  170  U.  S.  213,  225.  Yasoo  &" 
Miss.  R.  R.  v.  Jackson  Vinegar  Co.,  226 
U.  S.  217,  21^220.  Plymouth  Coal  Co. 
.V  Pennsyh'ania,  232  U.  S.  531,  544-546. 

This  record  requires  the  Court  to  con¬ 
sider  the  statute  as  applied  to  the  busi¬ 


ness  of  publishing  articles  that  are  in  fact 
malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory. 

The  statute  provides  that  any  person 
who  “shall  be  engaged  in  the  business  of 
regularly  or  customarily  producing,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  circulating’’  a  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  or  other  periodical  that  is  (a) 
“obscene,  lewd  and  lascivious”  or  (b) 
“malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory”  is 
guilty  of  a  nuisance  and  may  be  enjoined 
as  provided  in  the  Act.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  qualifying  words  are  used 
conjunctively.  In  actions  brought  under 
(b)  “there  shall  be  available  the  defense 
that  the  truth  was  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.” 

The  complaint  charges  that  defendants 
were  engaged  in  the  business  of  regularly 
and  customarily  publishing  “malicious, 
.scandalous  and  defamatory  newspapers” 
known  as  the  Saturday  Press,  and  nine 
editions  dated  respectively  on  each  Sat¬ 
urday  Cfimmencing  September  25  and 
ending  Novemlier  19,  1927,  were  made  a 
part  of  the  complaint.  These  are  all 
that  were  published. 

On  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  overruling  defendants’  demur¬ 
rer  to  the  complaint  the  state  supreme 
court  said  (174  Minn.  457,  461)  : 

“The  constituent  elements  of  the  declared 
nuisance  are  the  customary  and  regular  dis¬ 
semination  hy  means  of  a  newspaper  which 
finds  its  way  into  families,  reaching  the  young 
as  well  as  the  mature,  of  a  selection  of  scan¬ 
dalous  and  defamatory  articles  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  excite  attention  and  interest  so  as 
to  command  circulation.  .  .  .  The  statute 

is  not  directe*!  at  threatened  libel  but  at  an  ex¬ 
isting  business  which,  generally  speaking,  in¬ 
volves  more  than  libel.  The  distribution  of 
scandalous  matter  is  detrimental  to  public 
morals  and  to  the  general  welfare.  It  tends  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  community.  Being  de¬ 
famatory  and  malicious,  it  tends  to  provoke 
assaults  and  the  commission  of  crime.  It  has 
no  concern  with  the  publication  of  the  truth, 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends! 

.  .  In  Minnesota  no  agency  can  hush  the 

sincere  and  honest  voice  of  the  press;  but 
our  constitution  was  never  intended  to  protect 
malice,  scandal  and  defamation  when  untrue  or 
published  with  bad  motives  or  without  justifi¬ 
able  ends.  ...  It  was  never  the  intention 
of  the  constitution  to  afford  protection  to  a 
publication  devoted  to  scandal  and  defamation. 

.  .  .  Defendants  stand  before  us  upon  the 

record  as  being  regularly  and  customarily  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  business  of  conducting  a  newspaper 
sending  to  the  public  malicious,  scandalous  and 
defamatory  printed  matter.” 

The  case  was  remanded  to  the  district 
court. 

Near  Made  No  Allegation 

to  Justify  His  Business 

Near’s  answer  made  no  allegations  to 
excuse  or  justify  the  business  or  the 
articles  complained  of.  It  formally  de¬ 
nied  that  the  publications  were  malicious, 
scandalous  or  defamatory,  admitted  that 
they  were  made  as  alleged,  and  attacked 
the  statute  as  unconstitutional.  At  the 
trial  the  plaintiff  introduced  evidence  un¬ 
questionably  sufficient  to  support  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  defendant  offered  none.  The 
court  found  the  facts  as  alleged  in  the 
complaint  and  specifically  that  each  edi¬ 
tion  “was  chiefly  devoted  to  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  articles”  and 
that  the  last  edition  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
articles  concerning  Leach  (mayor  of 
Minneapolis),  Davis  (representative  of 
the  law  enforcement  league  of  citizens), 
Brunskill  (chief  of  police),  Olson 
(county  attorney),  the  Jewish  race  and 
members  of  the  grand  jury  then  serving 
in  that  court ;  that  defendants  in  and 
through  the  several  publications  “did 
thereby  engage  in  the  business  of  regu¬ 
larly  and  customarily  producing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  circulating  a  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  newspaper.” 

Defendant  Near  again  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court.  In  its  opinion  (179 
Minn.  40)  the  court  said:  “No  claim  is 
advanced  that  the  method  and  character 
of  the  operation  of  the  newspaper  in 
question  was  not  a  nuisance  if  the  statute 
is  constitutional.  It  was  regularly  and 
customarily  devoted  largely  to  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  matter.  .  .  . 
The  record  presents  the  same  questions, 
upon  which  we  haVe  already  passed.” 

Defendant  concedes  that  the  editions 
of  the  newspaper  complained  of  are  “de¬ 


famatory  per  se.”  And  he  says :  “It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  constitution  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  shield  for  malice, 
scandal,  and  defamation  when  untrue,  or 
published  with  bad  motives,  or  for  un¬ 
justifiable  ends.  .  .  .  The  contrary  is 
true ;  every  person  does  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  publish  malicious,  scandal¬ 
ous,  and  defamatory  matter  though 
untrue,  and  with  bad  motives,  and  for 
unjustifiable  ends,  in  the  first  instance, 
though  he  is  subject  to  responsibility 
therefor  ajterwards.”  The  record,  when 
the  substance  of  the  articles  is  regarded, 
requires  that  concession  here.  And  this 
Court  is  required  to  pass  on  the  validity 
of  the  state  law  on  that  basis. 

No  question  was  raised  below  and 
there  is  none  here  concerning  the 
relevancy  or  weight  of  evidence,  burden 
of  proof,  justification  or  other  matters  of 
defense,  the  scope  of  the  judgment  or 
proceedings  to  enforce  it  or  the  character 
of  the  publications  that  may  be  made 
notwithstanding  the  injunction. 

Articles  Disclose  a  Need 

of  Such  Law  in  Minnesota 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  suggestion 
that  defendants  may  not  interpose  any 
defense  or  introduce  any  evidence  that 
would  be  open  to  tliem  in  a  libel  case  or 
that  malice  may  not  be  negatived  by 
showing  that  the  publication  was  made  in 
good  faith  in  belief  of  its  truth  or  that 
at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  justified  as  a  fair  comment  on 
public  affairs  or  upon  the  conduct  of 
public  officers  in  respect  of  their  duties 
as  such.  See  Mason’s  Minnesota  Statutes, 
sections  10112,  10113. 

The  scojie  of  the  judgment  is  not  re- 
viewable  here.  The  opinion  of  the  state 
supreme  court  shows  that  it  was  not 
reviewable  there  because  defendants’  as¬ 
signments  of  error  in  that  court  did  not 
go  to  the  form  of  the  judgment  and 
because  the  lower  court  had  not  been 
asked  to  modify  the  judgment. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  the  exertion  of 
the  State’s  power  of  [xilice,  and  this 
court  is  by  well  established  rule  required 
to  assume,  until  the  contrary  is  clearly 
made  to  appear,  that  there  exists  in  Min¬ 
nesota  a  state  of  affairs  that  justifies 
this  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  State. 
Lindsley  v.  .\atural  Carbonic  Gas  Co., 
220  U.  S.  61,  79.  Gitlow  v.  Nezv  York, 
supra,  668-669.  Corporation  Commission 
V.  Lowe,  281  U.  S.  431,  438.  O’Gorman 
&  Young  v.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.,  282  U.  S. 
251,  257-258. 

The  publications  themselves  disclose  the 
need  and  propriety  of  the  legislation. 
They  show : 

In  1913  one  Guilford,  originally  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  suit,  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  scandal  sheet  called  the 
Twin  City  Reporter;  in  1916  Near 
joined  him  in  the  enterprise,  later  bought 
him  out  and  engaged  the  services  of  one 
Revans.  In  1919  Bevans  acquired 
Near’s  interest,  and  has  since,  alone  or 
with  others,  continued  the  publication. 
Defendants  admit  that  they  published 
some  reprehensible  articles  in  the  Twin 
City  Reporter,  deny  that  they  personally 
used  it  for  blackmailing  purposes,  admit 
that  by  reason  of  their  connection  with 
the  paper  their  reputation  did  become 
tainted  and  state  that  Bevans,  while  so 
associated  with  Near,  did  use  the  paper 
for  blackmailing  purposes.  And  Near 
says  it  was  for  that  reason  he  sold  his 
interest  to  Bevans. 

In  a  number  of  the  editions  defendants 
charge  that,  ever  since  Near  sold  his 
interest  to  Bevans  in  1919.  the  Twin 
City  Reporter  has  been  used  for  black¬ 
mail.  to  dominate  public  gambling  and 
other  criminal  activities  and  as  well  to 
exert  a  kind  of  control  over  public  officers 
and  the  government  of  the  city. 

The  articles  in  question  also  state  that, 
when  defendants  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  publish  the  Saturday  Press,  they 
were  threatened  and  that  soon  after  the 
first  publication  Guilford  was  waylaid 
and  .shot  down  before  he  could  use  the 
firearm  which  he  had  at  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  himself  against 
anticipated  assaults.  It  also  appears  that 


Near  apprehended  violence  and  was  not 
unprepared  to  repel  it.  There  is  much 
more  of  like  significance. 

The  long  criminal  career  of  the  Twin 
City  Reporter — if  it  is  in  fact  as 
described  by  defendants — and  the  arming  , 
and  shooting  arising  out  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Saturday  Press  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  kind  of  conditions  in  respect 
of  the  business  of  publishing  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  periodicals  by 
which  the  state  legislature  presumably 
was  moved  to  enact  the  law  in  question. 
It  must  be  deemed  appropriate  to  deal 
with  conditions  existing  in  Minnesota. 

States  Should  Be  Free 

to  Prevent  Press  Abuset 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  States  shall  be  untrammeled  and  free 
to  employ  all  just  and  appropriate  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  libery  of 
the  press. 

In  his  work  on  the  Constitution  (5th 
ed.)  Justice  Story,  expounding  the  First 
Amendment  which  declares :  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press”  ( §  1880)  : 

“That  this  amendment  was  intended  to  se¬ 
cure  to  every  citizen  an  absolute  right  to  speak, 
or  write,  or  print  whatever  he  might  please, 
without  any  responsibility,  public  or  private, 
therefor,  is  a  supposition  too  wild  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  by  any  rational  man.  This  would  be  to 
allow  to  every  citizen  a  right  to  destroy  at  his 
pleasure  the  leimtation,  the  peace,  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  even  the  personal  safety  of  every 
ether  citizen.  A  man  might,  out  of  mere  malice 
and  revenue,  accuse  another  of  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  crimes ;  might  excite  against  him  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies ;  might  disturb,  nay,  over¬ 
turn,  all  his  domestic  peace,  and  embitter  his 
parental  affections;  might  inflict  the  most_  dis¬ 
tressing  punishments  upon  the  weak,  the  timid, 
and  the  innocent ;  might  prejudice  all  a  man’s 
civil,  and  political,  and  private  rights;  and 
might  stir  up  sedition,  rebellion,  and  treason 
even  against  the  government  itself,  in  the  wan¬ 
tonness  of  his  passions  or  the  corruption  of  his 
heart.  Civil  society  could  not  go  on  under  snch 
circumstances.  Men  would  then  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  private  vengeance  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  law ;  and  assassination  and 
savage  cruelties  would  be  perpetrated  with  all 
the  frequency,  belonging  to  barbarous  and 
brutal  communities.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
language  of  this  amendment  imports  no  more 
than  that  every  man  shall  have  a  right  to  speak, 
write,  and  print  his  opinions  upon  any  subject 
whatsoever,  without  any  prior  restraint,  so  al¬ 
ways  that  he  does  not  injure  any  other  person 
in  his  rights,  person,  property,  or  reputation; 
and  so  always  that  he  does  not  thereby  disttub 
the:  public  peace,  or  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  expansion  of  the  great  doctrine  recently 
brought  into  operation  in  the  law  of  libel,  that 
every  man  shall  be  at  liberty  to  publish  what  is 
true,  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends 
And  with  this  reasonable  limitation  it  is  not 
only  right  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  inestimable 
privilege  in  a  free  government.  Without  such  a 
limitation,  it  might  become  the  scourge  of  the 
republic,  first  denouncing  the  principles  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  then,  by  rendering  the  most  virtuotB 
patriots  odious  through  the  terrors  of  the  press, 
introducing  despotism  in  its  worst  form.” 
(Italicizing  added.) 

The  Court  quotes  Blackstone  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  condemnation  of  the  statute 
as  imposing  a  previous  restraint  upon 
publication.  But  the  previous  restraints 
referred  to  by  him  subjected  the  press  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  an  administrative 
officer.  He  describes  the  practice  (Book 
IV,  p.  152)  :  “To  subject  the  press  to  the 
restrictive  power  of  a  licenser,  as  was 
formerly  done,  both  before  and  since  the 
revolution,  [of  1688]  is  to  subject  all  free¬ 
dom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one 
man,  and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  in¬ 
fallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points  in 
learning,  religion,  and  government.”® 

Story  gives  the  history  alluded  to  by 
Blackstone  (§  1882) : 

“The  art  of  printing  soon  after  its  introdne- 
tion,  we  are  toid,  was  looked  upon,  as  well  m 
England  as  in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  mil¬ 
ter  of  state,  and  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the 

*  May,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  t 
IX.  Duniway,  Freedom  of  the  Press  in 
chusetts,  cc.  I  and  II.  Cooley,  Constitutiosll 
Limitations  (8th  ed.)  Vol.  II,  pp.  SSO-Ssl- 
Pound,  Equitable  Relief  against  Defamation. 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  640,  et  seq.  Madison,  l^etten 
and  Other  Writings  (1865  ed.)  Vol.  IV,  W- 
542,  543.  Respublica  v.  Oswald,  1  D."!!!. 

349.  Rawle,  A  View  of  the  Constitution  («• 
od.  1829)  p.  124.  Paterson,  Liberty  of  the 
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PRESS  OF  NATION  APPLAUDS  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 


as  a  means  to  protect  morals,  peace  and 
good  order.  Existing  libel  laws,  he  said, 
were  “inadequate  to  suppress  evils  such 
as  had  been  shown  in  this  case.”  If  that 
is  true,  tlie  libel  law  should  be  amended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  persons 
wronged  by  evil  publications.  "Subse¬ 
quent  punishment,”  the  Chief  Justice 
wrote,  “for  such  abuses  as  may  exist  is 
the  appropriate  remedy.” 

Gives  No  License  to  Print 

Defamatory  Matter 

Nt'U'  York  Tinus:  But  no  editor  or 
publisher  should  imer  that  this  weighty 
judicial  decision  yields  the  slightest 
warrant  for  unlimited  license  in  printing 
scandalous  or  defamatory  matter.  1  he 
freedom  of  the  press,  now  again  happily 
vindicated  and  aflirnied,  is  not  ireedom  to 
be  a  "chartered  libertine."  With  the 
liberty  freely  to  think  and  utter  goes  a 
constant  and  grave  responsibility.  It  is 
a  responsibility  j)artly  to  public  opinion, 
partly  to  the  law.  It  should  be,  above 
all,  a  responsibility  to  a  newsiiaper's  own 
conscience.  'I'hat  cannot  be  violated 
without  incurring  automatically  penal¬ 
ties  graver  than  any  which  a  hastily  de¬ 
vised  statute  could  inflict. 

Sew  York  li'orld-'J'clci/ram:  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  some  instatKes  the 
libel  law  is  not  of  itself  an  adequate  cor¬ 
rective  when  unfounded  charges  are  made 
against  public  officials.  But  there  re¬ 
mains  behind  the  lil)el  law  in  such  cases 
the  power  of  public  oiiinion,  which  is 
seldom  slow  to  condemn  newspapers 
that  abuse  their  rights  under  the  Eour- 
teenfh  Amendment  and  embark  ujion 
campaigns  of  reckless  vilification.  That 
is  a  point  which  the  minority  opinion 
ignores. 

IVashiitf/ton  (U.C.)  Evening  Star:  In 
other  words,  supression  of  free  speech, 
or  of  assembly,  or  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  a  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  thing  in  itself  than  the  relatively 
trivial  harm  that  may  result  from  what 
many  good  men  may  decide  is  the  abuse 
of  these  rights.  It  is  more  important 
that  the  fundamental  rights  lie  pre¬ 
served,  even  at  great  cost,  than  that 
the.v  be  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  a  passing  emergency. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record: 

Charity  Rackktei-u<s  Use 

Mackey’s  Name  to  Get  Huge 

Profits  in  Guise  ok  Jobu-:ss  .Aid. 

Suppose  that  that  headline  and  the 
accompanying  news  story  in  last  Thurs¬ 
day’s  Record  had  meant  that  the  Mayor 
or  the  racketeers  could  have  obtained 
from  a  judge  without  a  jury  trial,  an 
order  .suppressing  this  newspaper. 

Unthinkable,  most  citizens  will  say. 

Yet  a  law  with  precisely  that  effect 
has  been  for  six  years  on  the  statute 
books  of  an  .American  state,  has  been 
applied  in  just  such  a  manner  and  has 
been  upheld  by  the  State  Courts. 

If  found  valid  it  would  be  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  politicians  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  to  contrive  by  similar  means 
to  prevent  exposure  of  misrule  and 
knavery,  to  stifle  criticism. 

But  that  vicious  law  is  now  a  dead 
law. 

Freedom  of  the  press:  Not  an  ab¬ 
stract  doctrine,  but  a  living  right ;  re¬ 
defined  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  safeguard  of  free  government, 
civil  liberty  and  public  w'elfarc. 

.A  momentous  decision. 

Boston  (Mass.)  E’vening  Transcript: 
The  First  .Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  forbids  Congress  from  “abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 
This  provision,  of  course,  refers  only  to 
the  powers  of  Congress,  but  it  announces 
clearly  enough  the  purposes  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  law  of  the  country.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  such  an  abridgment  on  the  part 
of  the  States  rests  on  the  Fourteenth 
-Amendment,  which  forbids  any  State  to 
“abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.”  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Butler,  in  the  dis.senting  opinion  in 
this  case,  declares  that  no  “previous  re¬ 
straint”  is  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  Minnesota  statute.  The  view  of  the 
majority ,  of  the  court  on  this  point  is 


manifestly  correct,  since  a  district  judge’s 
mere  opinion  would  suffice  under  the 
law  to  authorize  a  silencing  injunction 
against  the  publication.  The  court,  we 
are  sure,  did  a  good  day’s  work  for 
liberty  and  justice  in  invalidating  the 
Minnesota  law. 

Philadelphia  hujuirer:  The  Chief 

Justice  cinjihasizes  "the  need  of 
a  vigilant  and  courageous  press,  es¬ 
pecially  in  great  cities.”  The  fact  that 
men  are  sometimes  unfairly  attacked  does 
not  alter  the  primary  truth  that  a  free 
press  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  free 
jieople.  The  conduct  of  public  officials 
must  remain  ojK-n  to  debate  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  weekly  newspaper  in  Minn¬ 
esota  which  brought  about  tliis  decision 
is  comparatively  unimportant ;  but  the 
decision  itself  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Buffalo  (N.A’.J  Evening  Ncius:  One 
of  the  duties  of  the  press  is  to 
watch  official  action  and  comment  on 
it.  If  the  state  courts  were  to  be 
vested  with  authority  to  suppress  news¬ 
papers  for  criticism  of  officials,  then  the 
public  practically  would  be  left  without 
protectiim.  .An  unscruinilous  judge  with 
such  authority  lodged  in  his  hands  might 
easily  intimidate  newspapers  into  sup¬ 
pressing  facts  of  vital  concern  to  the 
jiublic.  The  law  would  be  a  sword 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  editors.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  not  as  if  there  were  no  re¬ 
straints  on  the  newspapers.  There  are 
the  libel  laws  under  which  a  newspaper 
can  lie  brought  to  time  if  it  makes  mis¬ 
statements  or  if  it  indulges  in  scandalous, 
defamatory  or  malicious  matter.  These 
laws  the  Supreme  court  recognizes  as 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  It  denies  to 
any  state  the  right  to  set  up  a  censorship 
that  strikes  at  the  very  fundamentals  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  on  which  depends 
public  confidence. 

Minnesota  Law  Clearly 

Limited  Press  Freedom 

Cleveland  (().)  Press:  By  giv- 

the  state  power  to  enjoin  publi¬ 
cation  of  newspapers  carrying  al¬ 
leged  defamatory  matter  the  Minnesota 
law  clearly  limited  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  contrary  to  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  federal  constitution.  It  sliould  be 
obvious  to  the  layman,  much  less  to  a 
jurist,  that  the  laws  of  libel  give  neces¬ 
sary  and  adequate  protection  against 
published  matter  without  the  sweeping 
gag  rule  attempted  by  Minnesota. 


Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch: 
The  next  step  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  press  is  to  provide  laws  that  will 
protect  newspapermen  from  the  bad 
temper  of  judges  who  so  often  resort  to 
technical  contempt  of  court  procedure  to 
vent  their  spleen.  Contempt  of  court, 
where  judges  act  as  prosecutor,  court 
and  jury,  all  rolled  into  one,  is  un- 
.American.  There  are  numerous  cases 
where  newspapermen  have  been  sent  to 
jail  by  judges  whose  dignity  outweighs 
their  good  sportsmanship. 

Decision  Provides  Protection 

Against  Official  Tyranny 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin :  Only 
remarkable  thing  about  the  court  decision 
is  that  four  of  its  members  disagreed  and 
thought  the  law  constitutional. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle ;  The  decision 
is  still  more  important  to  the  public  than 
to  the  press  in  providing  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  people  against  tyranny  or 
more  commonly  corruption  in  govern¬ 
ment.  With  such  a  law  in  New  York 
“Boss”  Tweed  could  have  put  the  Xczv 
i'ork  Times  out  of  business,  suppressed 
Harper's  ll’eckly.  with  the  famous  Nast 
cartoons,  and  continued  Tammany’s  org>' 
of  corruption.  The  principle  of  the 
Minnesota  law  would  give  immunity 
from  exposure  to  any  ring  that  happened 
to  control  a  judge. 

Portland  Oregonian:  It  is  a  decision 
so  utterly  sound  constitutionally  that  one 
wonders  why  the  justices  were  not  unan¬ 
imous  about  it  instead  of  dividing  five 
to  four. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  human  free¬ 
dom  go  always  hand  in  hand.  When  one 
falls  the  other  falls  with  it. 

Portland  Oregon  lournal:  Free  speech 
and  a  free  press  are  a  precious  heritage. 
An  untrammeled  newspaper  is  a  bulwark 
of  freedom;  a  guardian  of  justice.  Gag 
it,  muzzle  it,  silence  it  and  instantly  the 
roysterers,  the  corruptionists,  the  tyrants 
and  all  the  powers  of  greed  and  force 
begin  their  romp  over  the  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  possibilities  and  hopes  of  peoples. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Public 
Ledger:  The  severest  blow  ever  aimed 
at  political  corruption  in  America  was 
delivered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
decision  invalidating  the  Minnesota  law 
under  which  the  publication  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Saturday  Press  was  stopped. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  court  di¬ 
vided  five  to  four  on  this  point.  Justice 


Butler,  who  wrote  the  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion,  was  appointed  to  the  court  from 
Minnesota,  lie  had  much  to  say  of  the 
scandalous  nature  of  tne  Saturday  Press 
and  of  similar  publications  in  the  state.  ' 
He  held  that  they  ought  to  be  sup-  i 
pressed.  The  rem^y,  however,  accord-  ' 
ing  to  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  wrote 
the  majority  opinion,  lies  in  the  libel 
laws. 

Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Bulletin:  ! 
In  an  excellent  opinion,  written  in  fuli  | 
accord  with  the  historical  temper  of 
this  country  and  of  England,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Hughes  went  to  the  heart  of  the  ; 
issue — and  at  the  same  time  answered  I 
an  important  point  in  the  dissenting 
opinion — when  he  said:  “The  fact  that  I 
the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  I 
by  miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal  does 
not  make  any  the  less  necessary  the  im¬ 
munity  of  the  press  from  previous 
restraint  in  dealing  with  official  miscon¬ 
duct.”  That  note,  like  a  theme,  runs 
through  the  opinion. 

Providence  (R.I.)  News-Tribune: 
I'nfortimately  the  particular  case  under 
consideration  did  not  offer  the  most 
ideal  condition  for  a  test  of  the  rights 
of  a  free  press.  The  Minnesota  news¬ 
paper  sniipressed  under  the  state  law  was 
not  one  of  which  the  people  of  that  state 
could  be  proud ;  it  w  as  sudi  a  sheet  as 
we  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  with 
in  Rhode  Island. 

However,  the  principle  at  stake  was 
what  appealed  to  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  bench. 

Supreme  Court  Has  Helped 
Preserve  Free  Government 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Times:  Whatever  its 
intent,  the  Minnesota  gag  law  in  effect 
was  an  invitation  to  corrupt  public 
officials  to  intimidate  and  permanently 
suppress  any  newspaper  'vhich  might  ex- 
po.se  their  corruption.  By  destroying  that 
unconstitutional  law,  the  Supreme  Court 
majority  has  helped  to  preserve  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  rests  on  a  free  press. 

Boston  Traveler:  No  other  decision  is 
consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  that  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota  itself.  To  place  such  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  official  would  be  to 
throttle  one  of  the  few  powerful  allies 
the  people  possess.  Such  a  law  would 
make  the  press  of  Minnesota  the  cring¬ 
ing  creature  of  politicians  and  the  ju¬ 
diciary. 

The  Boston  Traveler  has  criticised 
politicians,  judges,  juries  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  whenever  occasion  war¬ 
rants,  just  as  it  has  praised  politicians, 
judges  and  juries  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  whenever  occasion  warrants.  We 
have  no  intention  ever  to  be  “malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory”  but  it  would 
be  easy  for  a  crooked  judge  sitting  as  a  . 
court  of  equity  to  declare  us  so. 

When  the  free  press  of  America  is 
gagged,  tyranny  will  follow.  Only 
tyrants  would  gag  it. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin:  However  bene¬ 
ficial,  in  a  definite  instance,  the  use  oi  , 
such  power  of  restraint  might  be  proved 
to  be,  in  public  interest,  the  possibility’  I 
of  abuse  under  other  circumstances  and  ' 
by  other  men  in  authority,  is  a  paramount 
consideration  and  suggestive  of  such  pos¬ 
sible  destruction  of  the  rights  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated.  | 

Richmond  (\'a.)  Nezvs-Leader:  De- j 
spite  the  abusive  methods  and  bad  name  ^ 
of  the  Minneapolis  sheet,  everyone  as-  ; 
Slimed  that  the  court  would  hold  the 
Minnesota  law  unconstitutional.  The 
remedy  for  libel  is  plain.  Few  held  that 
a  legislature  could  enjoin  publication  as 
a  nuisance  without  violating  the  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner:  From  their 
beginnings  as  a  nation  the  American 
people  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
long  fierce  struggle  that  won  and  secured 
free  speech  and  a  free  press.  , Another 
decisive  victory  in  that  great  conflict  ^ 
is  the  decision  just  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declarine  ^ 
the  Minnesota  “gag”  law  to  be,  in  effect, 
a  censorship  of  the  press,  and  therefore 
unconstitutional. 


W.  R.  HEARST,  JR.,  A  FLYING  FAN 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  who  is  an  ardent  flying  fan,  piloted  this  big 
ship  during  part  of  a  flight  over  Long  Island  last  week.  Those  who  made 
the  trip  are  (left  to  right):  Lt.  L.  K.  Miller,  army  pilot,  Crissy  Field.  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Maj.  R.  C.  Candee,  Langley  Field,  Virginia:  R-  B.  Friend  and  George 
Rosenberg,  New  York  American;  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.;  and  Edward  Devlin. 
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You  see  them  every  day,  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns,  wandering  from 
city  to  town  to  village,  scattering  a 
little  circulation  wherever  they  go. 

Scratching  the  surface  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  markets,  yet  covering  none; 
creating  the  unprofitable  task  of 
small  deliveries  at  widespread  points 
of  sale. 

This  is  no  year  for  divided  effort, 
for  half-hearted  selling.  Concentrate 
in  Philadelphia,  where  consumption 
is  by  the  carload^  and  selling  costs 
are  low. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  reaches 
ninety-one  per  cent,  of  Philadelphia 
homes  at  sixty- five  cents  a  line. 


560,855  net  paid  daily  circulation, 
secured  without  prize,  premium  or 
circulation  contest— 

Giving  prompt  action  upon  sales 
plans,  commanding  real  co-operation 
from  the  retail  trade,  delivering 
quick  consumer  influence  at  min¬ 
imum  cost. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  frames 
your  advertising  in  the  day’s  news, 
and  delivers  it  into  nearly  every  home 
in  this  tremendous  city  of  homes — 
The  greatest  coverage  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  of  any  metropolitan  market 
in  America. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  6 ,  1931 


NEW  CAPITAL  STRUCTURE  PROPOSED 
FOR  CANADA  POWER  &  PAPER  CO. 


Outstanding  Bonds,  Debentures  and  Preferred  to  Be  Exchanged 
for  First  Mortgage  and  No  Par  Value  Common,  Greatly 
Reducing  Total  Capital  and  Interest  Charges 


T  \1TIAL  stejis  toward  relieving  a 

large  ^ection  of  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry  from  over-capitalization 
burdens  are  seen  in  the  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Canada  Power  &  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration  proposed  this  week  by  a  securi¬ 
ties  protective  committee  representing  all 
classes  of  security  holders  of  that  cor¬ 
poration  and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  committee  yrojxtses  that  a  new 
company  be  formed  to  acquire  the  assets 
and  undertaking  of  the  corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries,  and  that  only  two  classes 
of  securities  be  issued — Inuids  and  no- 
par-value  common  shares,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  current  securities  of  the 
comjianies.  One  bond  issue,  in  essence  a 
first  mortgage  against  all  properties,  will 
thus  replace  a  setup  by  wbicb  several 
issues  are  secured  by  mortgages  against 
specific  properties  but  are  deiK-ndent  for 
revenues  uixm  the  entire  group.  Inter¬ 
company  leases  and  all  doubts  as  to  pri¬ 
orities  will  be  eliminated,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  for  the  first  five  years  the 
l)onds  be  on  an  income  basis,  drawing 
interest  only  if  it  is  earned.  Xo  divi¬ 
dends  will  be  paid  on  comm<Hi  shares  un¬ 
less  bond  interest  has  been  paid  on  the 
preceding  interest  date,  and  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  this  concession,  the  bond¬ 
holders  will  receive  a  share  in  the  equity 
in  the  form  of  common  stock. 

CapitalizatifHi  <»f  the  new  company  will 
consist  of  $10(),(KK),(K)()  first  mortgage 
l»onds,  including  first  mortgage  sterling 
del)enture  stock,  and  of  2,(XX),()(K)  com¬ 
mon  shares  without  par  value.  Of  the 
bonds,  $(o,(XX),(XX)  will  be  authorized  for 
immediate  issue  as  30-year  5^  per  cent 
lx)nds  and  sterling  debenture  stock.  The 
issued  capitalization  of  the  new  company, 
if  the  plan  is  executed,  will  compare  as 
follows  with  existing  capitalization. 

Present  Capitalization,  May  1.  1931 

•Bonds  .  $44, .165.566.00 

Dcl>entures  .  35,466,700.00 

Preferred  .  24,000.000.00 

Total  . $103,832,266.00 

Common  1,521,750  no  jiar  «h;tres. 

Estimated  Capitalization,  New  Company 

•Bonds  .  $51,058,522.00 

tWayasamack  News  Co .  1,431,774.00 

$Ha  Ha  Hay  Company .  1,569.074.00 

Common  1,547, HI  shares,  no  par  value. 

*In  addition  to  the  atxive  Inmds  a  further 
$8,000,000  of  new  Ininds  will  !>e  issued  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  like  amount  of  Laurentide  C'om* 
nany  first  mtirtKage  Ixunds  now  pledged  as  col¬ 
lateral  to  I'ank  loans. 

fCuaianteeii  British  Treasury,  IhiiuIs  not  ex- 
changetl 

4  Ronds  n<»t  exchanged. 

in  neither  of  the  above  lists  appear 
any  mention  of  tin*  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp 
&•  Pai)er  Mills.  Ltd.,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  the  Canada  Power  &  Pai)er  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  contract.  Tlie  prospective 
committee  deemed  it  unwise  that  the  new 
company  should  assume  tlie  obligation  of 
this  CfMitract. 


Under  the  plan,  the  following  basis  is 
propo.sed  for  exchange  of  the  new  securi¬ 
ties  for  outstanding  Ixjiids  and  shares: 

New 

Face  V’alue  Common 
For  each  $100  New  Bonds  Shares 


BelgO'C'anadian  Pai>er  Co., 

bonds  .  $123  1 

HelgO'f'anadian  Pai>er  Co., 

pref .  3 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper 

C  o.,  bonds .  125  1 

Port  Alfred  Pulp  &  Paper 

C'orp.,  bonds .  100  1 

Port  Alfred  Pulp  &  Paper 

Corp.,  pref .  I'/z 

.St.  Maurice  Valley  Corp.,  * 

l>onds  .  100  1 

St.  .daurice  Valley  (A>rp., 

pref.  . .  Ui 

Anticosti  Corp.,  Innids .  lOO  1 

Anticosti  C'orp.,  pref .  IJ^i 

C  anada  Power  &  Paper  Corp. 

(debentures)  .  15 

C'anada  Power  &  Pai>er  Coni- 

mon',  per  share .  1/10 


Securities  to  be  affected  by  the  reor¬ 


ganization  plan  are : 

Bonds. 

Helgo-C'anadian  Pajxer  Co.,  Ltd....  $8,240,500 
\Va..agamack  Pulp  &  Pa|)cr  Co.,  Ltd.*  2,527,600 
port  Alfreil  Pulp  &  Pajxer  Corp....  14,999,667 

St.  Maurice  Valley  C'orp,  6'i .  8,836,225 

St.  Maurice  Valley  Corp,  5^%....  2,000,000 

Anticosti  C'orp .  5,192,500 

Debentures. 

C'anada  Power  &  Pai>er  Corp . $35,466,700 

Preferred  Shares. 

BelgO'C'anadian  Paper  Co.,  Ltd...  $5,000,000 
Port  Alfred  Pulp  &  l^aiier  Corp...  6,000,00<) 

.St.  .Maurice  N’alley  Corp .  10.000,00) 

Anticosti  C'<»rp .  3,000,000 


Total  . $102,263,192 

In  addition,  there  are  outstanding 
1,521,7.S()  shares  of  Canada  Power  & 
I’aper.  Practically  all  common  shares 
of  subsidiary  companies  are  held  by  the 
parent  comi)any. 

The  reorganization  plan,  which  scales 
down  the  outstanding  securities  to  some¬ 
what  more  than  half  of  the  alx)ve  total, 
also  relieves  the  extremely  confused  sit¬ 
uation  among  the  outstanding  senior 
securities.  Holders  of  existing  bonds  will 
receive  a  direct  first  mortgage  bond  uiK)n 
the  entire  undertaking,  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  shares.  Preferred  stockholders, 
while  they  will  receive  no  preference 
dividends  for  an  indefinite  pericxl,  will 
receive  common  shares  of  a  company 
with  only  one  class  of  .senior  security. 

The  new  company,  excluding  the 
Anglo-Canadian  property  which  it  is  not 
planned  to  take  over,  will  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  annual  capacity  of  6(X),(XX)  tons 
()f  newsprint,  as  well  as  other  pajK-r 
products.  Its  mills  are  said  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  and  its  timber  limits  among  the 
most  desirable  on  the  continent.  It  will 
als<)  take  over  all  newsiirint  contracts 
now  in  i)ossession  of  Canada  Power  & 
Paper.  The  company’s  bankers — the 
Hank  of  Mcnitreal  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada — are  said  to  lx-  in  cooperation 
with  the  committee  to  the  end  that  the 
organization  can  begin  operations  on  a 
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sound  financial  basis.  Members  of  the 
committee  are : 

Charles  A.  Dunning,  chairman. 

R.  11.  Collis,  Kitcat  &  Aitken,  London, 
England. 

Norman  J.  Dawes,  President  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade. 

Strachan  Johnston,  K.C.,  of  Tilley, 
Johnston,  Thompson  &  Parmenter, 
Toronto. 

H.  1).  I.ockhard  Gordon,  C.A.,  of 
Clarkson,  Gordon,  Dilworth,  Guilfoyle  & 
Nash,  Toronto. 

Stewart  Kilpatrick  of  Govett,  Sons  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

E.  A.  MacXutt,  Treasurer  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company,  Canada. 

John  J.  Rudolf,  of  A.  Iselin  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Gordon  W.  Scott,  P.S.,  Ross  &  Sons, 
Montreal. 

I.  L.  Ralston,  K.C.,  of  Mitchell, 
Ralston,  Kearney  &  Duquet,  Montreal. 


ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times 
published  its  first  Sunday  edition  on 
May  31  with  48  pages.  Two  new  Model 
14  linotype  machines  have  been  added 
to  the  paper’s  mechanical  equipment. 
Among  the  new  members  of  the  Times 
editorial  staff  are  Harold  H.  William¬ 
son,  former  sporting  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Staiidard;  Miss  Dorothy  King 
and  Miss  Minna  Littman,  also  of  the 
Standard ;  and  Albert  (Zook  Church, 
former  yachting  editor  of  the  Standard. 


GETS  MAINE  HOTEL  ACCOUNT 

(jlicksman  Advertising  Co.,  New  York 
City,  has  l)een  retained  by  the  Bay  of 
Naples  Hotel,  Inc.,  Naples,  Me.,  to  direct 
their  advertising  account,  which  will  be¬ 
gin  soon  in  several  eastern  newspapers, 
and  some  direct  mail  matter. 


NEBRASKA  GROUP  OUTING 

The  annual  summer  outing  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Press  will  be  held  in 
Omaha.  July  23-25.  Entertainment  plans 
are  being  made  by  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  convention  bureau. 


GRAPHIC  SYNDICATE  SOLD 


United  Features  Buys  and  Merges 
Macfadden  Service 

The  New  York  Graphic  Syndicate 
merged  with  the  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  June  1.  The  negotiations  for  the 
merger  were  conducted  by  Lee  Ellmaker, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Macfad¬ 
den  Publications,  for  the  Graphic  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Monte  Bourjaily,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Features  Syndicate. 

The  Graphic  Syndicate  is  the  third 
syndicate  taken  over  by  United  Features 
in  the  last  14  months.  The  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Service  was  purchased  and 
later  the  World  Feature  Service. 

The  papers  served  by  the  Graphic  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  receive  the  combined  World 
and  Graphic  features.  The  Metropolitan 
and  World  Feature  Service  have  re¬ 
tained  their  separate  identities  operating 
under  the  United  Features  Syndicate, 
but  the  Graphic  Svndicate  will  go  out  of 
existence  due  to  the  merger.  The  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  transferred  to  the  World 
Feature  Service.  They  includ^  “Food, 
Health,  Happiness,’’  by  Milo  Hastings; 
“Your  Handwriting  and  What  it  Tells,” 
by  Janet  Winton,  and  others. 

The  printing  and  servicing  of  the 
Graphic  features  started  last  Monday  by 
the  World  Feature  Service  in  its  plant 
at  220  East  42nd  street.  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  Wendt,  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Earle  Ferris,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  World  Feature  Service, 
is  handling  the  combined  Graphic  and 
World  Feature  Services. 


STARTS  AIRPLANE  DELIVERY 

The  Neiv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Mereury  has  started  an  “airplane  edi¬ 
tion.’’  with  delivery  by  plane  twice  daily 
to  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  off  Cape  Cod. 


REPRESENTING  CHARM 

Weil,  McGinniss  and  Sloman,  Inc, 
magazine  and  newspaper  representative, 
now  are  representing  Charm  Maqazine. 


Wood  Quality  Dry  Mats 
Supply  a  Quantity  Market 

P  ROM  the  newspapers  of  tremen- 
dous  circulation  to  the  smaller 
city  dailies,  the  demand  is  always 
for  better  printed  pages.  That  de¬ 
mand  has  been  met  successfully  by 
the  high  quality  of  Wood  Dry 
Mats — in  record-making  quantity 
— fifty  million  during  our  sixteen 
years  of  service  to  the  newspap)er 
world. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y., 


Ga«  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


WOOD 

DRir 

MAIS 

ALWAYS  UNIFOOM 


‘64”  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 
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For  convenience 

AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  COMPOSITION- 


One  single  power-driven  keyboard,  sensitive  to 
u  feather  touch  on  the  keys,  with  a  convenient  key 
shift  to  operate  the  wide  auxiliary  magazines — 

Instantaneous  measure  setting  made  possible 
by  pressing  a  convenient  clamp — 

A  hinged  long  finger  in  the  line  delivery  car¬ 
riage  that  may  he  set  or  changed  in  an  instant — 

— These  are  some  of  the  convenience  features 
that  aid  the  Linotype  operator  attain  efficiency 
and  the  maximum  of  productive  capacity,  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

With  one  power-driven  keyboard  his  attention 
is  focussed  on  copy.  No  need  to  turn  around, 
change  or  interrupt  his  motion  to  set  large  type 
for  display  lines — just  a  touch  on  the  convenient 
button  (like  pressing  the  shift  key  on  a  type¬ 
writer)  and  the  auxiliary  magazine  is  ready  to  re¬ 
lease  matrices  as  he  fingers  the  sensitive  keyboard. 

Measure  changes,  too,  are  swift  and  easy  on  the 
Linotype  as  you  may  see  illustrated  at  the  right. 
Just  touch  a  convenient  clamp  to  set  your  measure 
— no  fussing,  no  fumbling  or  guesswork,  no  chance 
for  the  measure  to  slip  or  slide. 

These  are  the  little  things  Linotype  engineers 
pay  attention  to.  They  make  for  convenience, 
which  pleases  operators,  economy  in  operation, 
an<l  greater  production. 

There  are  several  score  other  important  Lino¬ 
type  advantages — all  illustrated  and  described  in 
Linotype  Leadership,  a  56-page  hook  you  should 
have  in  your  files.  If  you  haven’t  seen  a  copy,  write 
the  nearest  agency — there  is  no  obligation,  and 
we  want  you  to  have  one. 


Shifting  the  keyboard  action  from  Linotype  main  to  auxiliary  magazines  is 
just  as  simple  and  easy  as  pressing  the  shift  key  on  a  typewriter — just  as 
speedy  as  snapping  an  electric  light  switch.  This  is  illustrated  by  inset  illus¬ 
tration,  A.  The  convenient  keyboard  lock,  B,  makes  it  easy  for  operators  to 
protect  the  keyboard  w'hen  leaving  the  machine. 


The  hinged  long  finger,  A,  in  the  line  delivery 
carriage  has  a  dual  purpose:  It  enables  the 
operator  to  conveniently  remove  matrices  with* 
out  cramping  his  fingers,  and  prolongs  the  life 
of  spacehands  by  preventing  the  long  finger 
from  acciilently  damaging  spacehands  upon  the 
return  movement  of  the  carriage.  Clamp  B  per¬ 
mits  instant  setting  of  the  long  finger  to  any  de¬ 
sired  measure  and  insures  positive  adjustment. 


A  touch  on  clamp  A  sets  the  assembler  slide  measure 
securely  and  positively.  Pressing  the  button  releases  the 
powerful  teeth  that  engage  the  graduated  grooves  and  the 
clamp  slides  freely  to  the  measure.  When  the  measure  is 
reached,  release  the  button  and  the  teeth  engage  to  hold 
securely.  Small  screw  B  above  the  clamp  calibrates  the 
slide  to  compensate  for  wear  on  the  star  wheel.  A  touch 
of  handle  D  releases  the  assembler  slide  for  easy  removal 
of  matrices  from  over-set  lines. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO '  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN 

LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2,  CANADA  •  •  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYPED  IN  BODONI  AND  BODONI  BOLD 


530.31. 6-P 
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ALERT  STORES  INCREASING  SALES 
WITH  **CREATIVE  MERCHANDISING** 

Linking  Products  With  Current  News  Attracts  Attention  and 
Builds  Prestige — Price  Element  Can  Be  Disregarded 
When  Desire  Is  Created 


By  A.  A. 

{This  is  thr  ninth  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Snyder  on  Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising.) 

T’S  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  the 

general  store-keeper  to  the  modern 
department  store.  The  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity  in  manufacture  is  reflected 
in  the  merchandise  presented  by  mer¬ 
chants.  In  the  beginning  we  had  a 
pioneering  period.  Then  transiwrtation 
and  communications  blazed  the  way  for 
the  later  cycle  of  manufacture  and  pro¬ 
duction.  And  now,  it  is  to  distribution 
that  we  look.  Surely  no  single  factor 
of  our  commercial  life  is  more  important 
than  the  circulation  of  manufactured 
commodities.  The  retail  outlets  and 
publications  of  the  country  have  become 
the  indispensable  servants  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

The  restlessness  of  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  t)een  responsible  for  the 
creation  and  development  of  articles  and 
products  that  are  not  necessarily  vital 
to  the  home  or  individual.  “Bread  and 
butter”  merchandise  has  l)een  and  always 
will  be  with  us.  But  there  are  other 
desires  .which  must  be  catered  to  and 
creative  merchandising  has  lieen  tireless 
in  building  acceptance  for  new  things 
and  interest  in  new  uses  for  old  things. 
Naturally,  advertising  has  carried  the 
“message  to  Garcia.” 

The  tools  of  the  merchandiser  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  have  been  themes  dealing  with 
“fear  complexes,”  the  injection  of  “suc¬ 
cess”  in  social  activities  and  in  life,  and. 
other  artifices  designecl  to  ap^K-al  to  the 
emotional  proces.ses  of  the  individual. 
“Believe  it  or  not,”  a  colossal  amount 
of  goods  is  sold  every  year  through 
these  devious  channels. 

Competition  has  become  a  highly 
develojied  force  in  retailing.  There  is 
only  a  limited  number  of  issues  that 
can  Ik?  called  upon  for  the  promotion  of 
goods.  Price  is  a  cry  which  follows 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  This  call 
to  customers  has  been  overdone  to  the 
point  where  consumers  read  such  appeals 
with  tongue  in  check.  The  element  of 
value  is  also  a  stand-by  of  the  merchant 
but  at  best  is  a  relative  term.  Few  of 
us  know  w'hat  is  actually  good  value  in 
a  commodity  until  we  have  tried  and 
te.sted  it.  We  must  purchase  lK?forc  we 
know.  The  prestige  which  accompanies 
certain  offerings  is  an  intangible  which 
appeals  to  some  shoppers.  The  reli¬ 
ability  of  certain  firms  is  no  doubt  taken 
into  consideration  by  others.  But  with 
all  these  phases  of  competition  taken 
into  consideration,  what  is  the  underlying 
reason  why  masses  of  consumers  have 
contributed  so  handsomely  to  the  coffers 
of  the  retailer  and  manufacturer? 

One  important  factor  is  the  democra¬ 
tization  of  social,  business,  educational 
and  living  conditiems.  This  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  power  of 
the  pre»s.  The  wealthy  played  golf  25 
years  ago.  When  more  copy  aliout  die 
“royal  game”  apjK'ared  the  mas.ses  grew 
interested.  With  the  growing  interest 
in  the  sport,  manufacturers  could  think 
in  terms  of  quantity  pngluction.  .\nd 
soon,  the  average  man  and  woman  could 
afford  drivers  and  mashics.  Radio  was 
a  fledgling  20  years  ago,  but  the  press 
brought  its  activities  and  progress  to 
the  fore.  W'hen  broadcasting  was  started 
on  a  sound  basis,  programs  were  listed 
in  newspapers.  The  public  learned  more 
about  radio  from  the  news  than  from 
radio  advertising.  Aviation  can  thank 
news  agencies  for  popularizing  this  mode 
of  transportation.  Fashion  pages  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  developed  a 
mass  interest  in  the  mode.  Isn’t  it 
peculiar  how  the  publications  of  the 
country  unconsciously  stimulate  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  public  through  their 
news  columns?  They  create  desire,  new 
outlets  for  expression  and  a  receptive- 
iiess  for  new  devices.  Their  influence 
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breaks  down  resistance  toward  the  new 
order  of  the  day.  We  hear  that  adver¬ 
tising  per  se  has  brought  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  goods.  We  believe  that 
advei'tising  has  been  superimposed  upon 
the  news  activities  of  the  day. 

Many  incidents  come  to  our  mind 
which  might  lie  used  for  illustration. 
About  three  years  ago  we  all  waited 
eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  as  the  pioneer  transatlantic 
lighter  than  ait  freight  carrier.  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Straus  of  Brooklyn  instructed 
its  foreign  buying  office  to  ship  a  num¬ 
ber  of  European  products  aboard  the 
dirigible.  When  the  airship  arrived  at 
Lakehurst,  a  store  repre.sentative  was  on 
hand  to  clear  the  goods  through  customs. 
Then  the  shipment  was  hurriedly  brought 
to  the  store.  On  the  following  morning, 
newspapers  carried  the  story  of  the 
Zeppelin’s  flight.  Simultaneously,  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Straus  dramatized  the  fact  that 
they  already  had  for  sale  articles  which 
were  brought  over  on  the  ship.  Window 
displays  of  the  articles  w'hich  only  “two 
days  ago  were  in  Europe”  were  featured. 
The  tie-up  was  extremely  effective  and 
interesting.  The  alertness  of  the  store 
in  the  promotion  of  this  imported  goods 
was  apparent.  But,  it  was  ncics  that 
built  up  interest  in  the  offering. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  of  New  York  used 
the  recent  air  force  demonstration  over 
New  York  to  feature  binoculars.  Their 
advertisement  was  presented  in  this  way : 
On  a  large  Ixxly  of  white  space  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  airships  was  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.  Superimposed  on  this  space  was 
a  terse  news  comment ;  “672  machines 
with  1464  officers  and  crew  gather  for 
maneuvers.  On  May  23  there  will  he 
an  air  review  over  New  York  City — the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country — in 
which  all  of  the  672  planes  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  formation.”  Then  following  this 
information  came  the  store  copy  :  “You’ll 
want  binoculars  to  see  this!  Just  another 
of  the  many  occasions  when  you  need  a 
pair  of  g(Xid  binoculars  to  see  what’s 
going  on !  These  are  8-power  glasses, 
complete  with  leather  straps  and  carry¬ 
ing  cases.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  New 
Yorkers  bought  binoculars  for  this 
occasion  who  ordinarily  would  not  think 
of  them.  It  was  the  developed  news  in¬ 
terest  that  stimulated  business.  That’s 
creative  nierchandiMing.  *■ 

When  stores  step  out  to  do  something 
unusual  in  merchandising  they  set  them¬ 
selves  apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
retailing.  By  creating  their  own  pur¬ 
poses  for  goods  the  element  of  price  is 
not  .so  important.  It  is  the  need  for  the 
article  that  induces  purchases.  Then 
again,  a  clientele  is  developed  for  these 
specially  siKinsored  lines.  Shoppers  begin 
to  realize  that  certain  establishments  are 
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best  equipped  to  serve  their  needs  on  this 
line  or  that. 

When  Best  &  Co.,  presented  the  “sun¬ 
tan”  vogue  it  was  a  fashion  feature. 
Here  was  a  true  substitute  for  those 
who  could  not  go  to  Palm  Beach.  The 
prosaic  office  girl  found  it  possible  to 
simulate  a  tan  which  only  her  more 
fortunate  Park  avenue  sister  could  get 
in  the  south.  It  could  be  bought  by 
the  bottle  or  the  jar.  It  is  true  that 
others  started  to  capitalize  on  the  vogue 
but  in  the  minds  of  shoppers  it  was 
Best  &  Co’s  “sun-tan”  which  was  au¬ 
thentic.  It  is  the  creator  and  sponsor 
who  gets  the  glory  and  the  profits.  In 
fact,  even  though  the  originator  charges 
more  than  imitators  for  a  product,  in 
the  minds  of  shoppers  there’s  nothing 
like  the  original.  Profits  are  to  be  found 
in  creative  merchandising. 

Newspaper  repre.sentatives  would  be 
well  advised  to  confer  with  their  adver¬ 
tisers  on  store  promotions  which  take 
creative  merchandising  into  consideration. 
From  the  welter  of  news  activities  of  the 
day  will  be  found  countless  opportunities 
for  creative  merchandising. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  women 
use  new'spapers  as  shopping  guides.  Yet, 
we  must  not  forget  that  they  buy  news- 
jiapers  because  they  are  »iczt'5papers. 
The  news  is  the  paramount  issue  because 
people  are  interested  in  it  every  day. 
They  might  not  lie  interested  in  store 
advertising  every  day.  To  combine  the 
news  with  merchandise  offerings  is  to 
develop  a  type  of  interest  which  is  com¬ 
pelling.  Surely  no  one  should  be  able 
to  handle  this  type  of  work  better  than 
the  representative  of  the  newspaper. 
Let’s  have  more  of  it ! 

JOHNSON  SUCCEEDS  JONES 

Bliss  Morris  Jones  has  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Dyestuff  Reporter, 
issued  by  the  Howes  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  New  ^'ork,  to  join  the  sales  staff 
of  Herrick  &  Voigt,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  textile  specialties.  Norman 
A.  Johnson,  of  Deep  River,  Conn.,  has 
succeeded  Jones  as  editor. 


ARIZONA  PRESS  MEET3 


Report  of  Legislative  Committee 

Heard  at  Chandler  Convention 

Libel  and  public  service  legislation,  the 
“publicity  evil,”  a  tariff  on  copper  and 
general  journalism  topics  featured  the 
first  annual  spring  business  meeting  and 
get-together  of  Arizona  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  members,  held  in  La  Hacienda, 
Chandler,  recently.  Thirty-three  of  the 
state’s  weeklies  and  dailies  are  members 
of  the  group. 

Only  three  of  the  12  bills  sponsored 
by  the  association  were  passed  by  the 
legislature,  Harold  Wrenn,  of  the  Buck¬ 
eye  Valley  Review,  and  the  association’s 
legislative  committee,  reported.  Of  this 
number,  two  of  three  libel  bills  were 
successful,  while  but  one  of  nine 
public  service  bills  got  through. 

Col.  Fred  S.  Breen,  of  the  Coconino 
Sun,  Flagstaff,  spoke  briefly  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  evil.  A  round-table  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed. 


O’NEEL  BUYS  PAPER 

Edwin  V’.  O’Neel,  former  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  has  bought 
the  llagerstorvn  (Ind.)  Exponent  and 
took  charge  June  1.  Harry  L.  Stoltz 
was  the  former  owner.  O’Neel  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  for 
six  years  and  was  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  staff  of  the  I ndianapolis  Star  dur¬ 
ing  the  1931  Indiana  general  assembly. 
Associated  with  O’Neel  will  be  Charles 
Gardner,  formerly  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Indianap<)lis  Star,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Kinder  of  Indianapolis.  Gardner 
will  be  advertising  manager  and  Kinder 
in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department. 


SPONSORED  RADIO  FUND 

By  means  of  public  subscription  spon- 
sorerl  by  the  Halifax  (N.S.)  Herald  and 
Mail,  enough  money  was  raised  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  radio  and  car  phones  for  the 
patients  of  Kentville  Tuberculosis  Sana¬ 
torium  at  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


AMON  G  CARTBR 

PierntterH  4rtd  PuNitftrt 


A  L  SHUMAN 

Dtrttlot 
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INTERTYPE 

FACES 

ARE  FACES  THAT  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ADVERTISERS  WANT 


•  •  •  Intertype  believes  that  as  long 
as  creators  of  printed  advertising 
strive  for  unusual  and  interesting  ef¬ 
fects  there  will  be  a  demand  for  new 
faces  that  are  more  than  just  read¬ 
able. 

•  •  •  Intertype  believes  that  there 
are  many  excellent  faces  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  that  should  be  put  on  line 
composing  machine  matrices.  And 
Intertype  does  not  believe  that  all 
the  worthwhile  faces  have  been  de¬ 
signed. 

•  •  •  Intertype  believes  that  new 
faces  are  a  means  of  producing 
added  business  for  progressive  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers.  There  are  few 
words  that  have  greater  sales  appeal 
than  the  magic  word  "New.” 

•  •  •  Intertype  believes  that  the 
changing  thought  in  the  arts  related 


to  printing  brings  demand  tor  type 
faces.  The  art  and  copy  in  printed 
advertising  today  is  a  seven-league 
step  ahead  of  that  of  even  a  decade 
ago.  And  a  decade  from  now  the 
factors  entering  into  printed  adver¬ 
tising  will  give  our  present  efforts  the 
just  title  of  "Old  Fashioned." 

•  •  •  Intertype  will  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  progressive  element 
among  the  designers  of  printed  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  designers  of  type  faces,  and  as 
new  types  are  needed  for  the  new 
conditions,  the  new  art,  and  the  new 
effects.  Intertype  will  strive  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  new  faces — on  the  Famous 
Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  for 
economical  composition  on  line  com¬ 
posing  machines. 


INTERTYPE  MODERN  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 

COST  NO  MORE.  LAST  LONG  AND  RUN  ON 
OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


Specimen  books  of  any  Interfype  face  will  be  sent  free  on  request 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin 
Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont 
Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal 
Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London, 
and  Berlin.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

A31.  Set  in  Inlertype  Voeue  and  Vtnfue  Held 
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GRAND  JURY  IN  BUFFALO  REFUSES  TO 

INDICT  FREE  LANCE  WRITER 

'  / 

Laundry  Firm  Charged  He  Wrote  Story  Which  Improperly 
Influenced  Value  of  a  Security — Viewed  as 
Press  Gag  Attempt 


Lloyd  S.  Gkaham 


T  LOYD  S.  GKAHAM,  Buffalo,  free 
^  lance  writer,  was  given  a  “no  bill”  by 
the  Erie  county  grand  jury  sitting  in  that 
city  on  May  28 
following  his  ac¬ 
re  s  t  and  im¬ 
prisonment  on  a 
charge  of  violat¬ 
ing  Section  952 
of  the  New  York 
state  penal  law. 

This  is  a  stat¬ 
ute  drawn  to  pro- 
t  e  c  t  investors 
against  blue  sky 
operators.  It  pro¬ 
vides  in  substance 
that  nothing  shall 
be  publish^  in  a 
newspaper  where¬ 
by  the  value  of  a  security  shall  be  in¬ 
fluenced  improperly.  It  has  never  been 
used  in  the  prosecution  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  was  not  intended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  according  to  Harry  J.  Kelly,  Mr. 
Graham’s  attorney  in  the  case. 

The  article  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
arrest  appeared  in  the  April  11  edition  of 
the  i  nited  States  I nr'cstor,  for  which 
Mr.  Graham  has  been  a  correspondent 
for  several  years.  It  related  that  the 
newspaper’s  representative  had  made 
several  efforts,  on  assignment  by  the 
Investor,  to  obtain  a  financial  statement 
concerning  the  Buffalo  General  Laun¬ 
dries  corporation,  but  had  been  unable  to 
do  so.  The  securities  of  the  company  are 
listed  on  the  Buffalo  Stock  Exchange. 

Six  days  after  the  publication,  .Attorney 
Frank  G.  Kaichle  who  is  secretary  of  the 
laundry  corporation  called  on  Mr. 
Graham  and  complained  concerning  the 
article.  The  correspondent  offered  to 
submit  and  to  request  publication  of  any 
statement  Mr.  Kaichle  had  to  offer.  This 
was  declined  and  shortly  before  midnight 
of  .April  17,  Mr.  Graham  was  arrested 
in  his  home  in  Kenmore,  a  Buffalo 
suburb.  He  was  taken  to  prdice  head¬ 
quarters  in  Buffalo,  photographed  and 
measured  by  Bertillon  experts,  and  held 
overnight  in  the  city  police  jail.  The 
next  morning  bail  was  fixed  at  $2,500 
and  was  given. 

A  preliminary  hearing  was  held  in  city 
court  in  Buffalo.  The  attorney  for  the 
laundry  corporation  claimed  the  article 
made  two  improper  statements,  first  that 
directors  had  been  receiving  regular 
financial  reports  and  second,  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  corporation  was 
not  as  stated. 

No  defense  was  offered  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  but  dismissal  of  the 
warrant  was  asked  on  the  ground  that 
Section .  952  had  no  application  in  the 
case,  and  was  drawn  entirely  to  curb  the 
activities  of  fraudulent  security  operators. 
It  also  was  contended  by  the  attorney 
that  only  a  person  who  had  been  de¬ 
frauded  by  the  publication  of  false  in- 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  Febnury  or  Jnlj,  contentoi 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wagoe. 

A  market  with  no  Mgt  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 
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Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knowe! 


formation  could  become  the  complainant 
in  such  an  action. 

However  Judge  Samuel  J.  Dickey  in¬ 
dicated  he  could  find  no  precedent  in  the 
case  and  declined  to  rule  on  these  points, 
turning  over  the  whole  matter  to  the 
grand  jury.  The  bail  was  reduced  to 
$1,000. 

The  same  evidence  offered  in  city  court 
was  presented  to  that  body  which  refused 
an  indictment.  This  automatically  freed 
the  writer  and  made  impossible  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  libel  or  any  other  charge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Graham  on  June  1  applied  to  the 
district  attorney  for  an  order  to  destroy 
the  photographs  and  records  in  possession 
of  pf)lice  and  this  was  granted  the  records 
being  destroyed  on  that  day. 

Asked  for  a  statement  by  Editor  & 
Pi:rlisher,  Mr.  Graham  said: 

“I  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a 
statement  concerning  the  finances  of  the 
corporation  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  A 
last  effort  was  made  on  the  morning  of 
the  deadline  of  the  edition  in  which  the 
analysis  of  the  corporation’s  securities 
was  to  have  appeared. 

“Thereupon  I  ftbtained  from  other 
.sources,  after  having  failed  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices,  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
last  statement  available,  one  as  of  1929, 
basing  the  article  on  that  document.  At¬ 
torneys  for  the  company  later  claimed  the 
corporation  is  now  in  an  improved 
financial  position  as  compared  with  1929 
and  that  the  publication  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  as  of  an  earlier  date,  was  a  cause  of 
action. 

“Conviction  on  the  grounds  used  to 
bring  about  my  arrest  would  give  cor¬ 
porations  a  most  effective  gag  rule  to  use 
over  the  press  and  would  in  effect  im¬ 
pose  a  censorship  of  financial  news  which 
would  become  most  irksome  to  news¬ 
papers.  T  believe.”  Mr.  Graham  said. 

Mr.  Graham,  who  is  37.  was  a  reporter 
on  several  Buffalo  newspapers  before 
becoming  a  trade  journal  correspondent 
and  free  lance  writer.  He  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Business  Writers. 


FOR  EFFICIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROFIT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 


A  press  for  every  newspaper. 
A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 


Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 


*‘We  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  results  being  obtained 
on  our  new  Duplex.  It  is  of 
solid,  substantial  construc- 
tion,  runs  smooth  and  gives 
a  higji-class  printed  news- 
paper.” 


The  section  under  which  the  action  was 
brought  follows : 

Section  952,  Penal  Law  has  to  do  with 
“false  statement  for  advertisement  as  to 
securities.”  It  reads: 

“Any  person,  who,  with  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive,  makes,  issues,  or  publishes^  or 
causes  to  be  made,  issued  or  published, 
any  statement  or  advertisement  as  to  the 
values  or  as  to  facts  affecting  the  value 
of  the  stocks,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
debt  of  a  corporation,  company  or  as¬ 
sociation  which  has  issued,  is  issuing,  or 
is  about  to  issue  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  debt,  and  who  knows,  or  has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  any 
material  representation,  predication  or 
promise  in  such  statement  or  advertise¬ 
ment  is  false,  is  guilty  of  a  felony, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  by  both.” 


MEMORIAL  FOR  N.  Y.  SUN  DEAD 

Annual  memoral  services  for  employes 
of  the  Nezt'  York  Sun  who  died  in  the 
past  year  were  held  May  29.  At  11 :30 
.A.M.  buglers  blew  assembly  in  the  halls 
of  the  Sun  Building.  280  Broadway. 
Members  of  the  staff  gathered  in  the  Sun 
Parlor  on  the  second  floor,  where  after 
a  brief  reading  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  a  short  address  by  James  E.  Craig, 
president  of  the  Sun  Club,  Harold  M. 
-Anderson,  editorial  writer,  read  the 
names  of  the  nine  who  had  died  since 
Decoration  Day  1930,  and  gave  the  length 
of  service  and  the  department  of  each 
decea.sed  employe.  After  the  names  were 
read,  taps  were  sounded  by  Privates  Wel¬ 
ker  and  Farlev  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry, 
stationed  at  Fort  Jay,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHES  RENTAL  BUREAU 


LOAN  SHARKS  RESTRICTED 


State  and  City  Law*  Changed  at 
Recult  of  Daily’*  Campaign 

The  San  Francisco  News  campaign 
against  “loan  sharks”  who  have  been 
charging  exorbitant  interest  rates  on 
so-called  character  loans  already  has 
brought  forth  three  important  results, 
says  Allan  C.  Bartlett,  managing  editor. 

“Our  campaign  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  passage  of  a  new  state  usury 
law,  resulted  in  the  amendment  of  the 
city  law,  and  has  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  eight  loan  offices,”  Mr.  Bartlett  said. 

The  campaign  will  continue. 

Six  month  suspended  sentences  were 
meted  managers  of  five  loan  houses,  and 
three  others  agreed  to  close.  The  sen¬ 
tences  were  suspended  on  condition  of 
closing. 

The  new  state  law  effective  Aug.  6  ex¬ 
cludes  so-called  carr>'ing  charges  and 
other  fees,  while  the  city  ordinance 
amendment  provides  police  regulation  of 
the  loan  brokers.  It  was  found  that  many 
of  the  agencies  had  been  paying  stock 
broker’s  licenses  costing  $12.50  per 
quarter  instead  of  the  $100  quarterly  per¬ 
mits  required  of  firms  making  small 
loans. 


BLINN  JOINS  MIAMI  HERALD 

William  H.  Blinn,  for  several  years 
advertising  manager  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  Herald.  Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  News  League  of 
Ohio,  of  which  the  Miami  Daily  News  is 
a  member  newspaper,  has  taken  over  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News. 


The  Toledo  Blade  has  established  a 
classified  rental  bureau  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  complete  information  to  those  seek¬ 
ing  rooms,  houses  or  any  other  property. 
.A  detailed  file  of  vacant  residential 
property,  with  225  classifications  as  to 
location,  rental  and  value,  has  been  com¬ 
piled. 


HAS  SERVED  PAPER  52  YEARS 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  publisher  of  the  IFar- 
sazu  (Va.)  Northern  Neck  News,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  his  52nd  year  of  service 
with  that  publication.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


BURGESS 

"CHROME"  MATS 

A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT 

Possibly  no  other  organization  but  Burgess — with  its 
research  engineers,  ample  facilities,  modern  equipment 
and  resources — could  hove  produced  ^‘Chrome”  Mots. 

It  is  a  typical  Burgess  achievement  that  is  benefiting  a 
great  many  newspapers  and  commercial  shops. 

This  Burgess  product  has  proven  a  revelation  to  the 
practical  and  experienced  men  in  the  stereotype  rooms. 
The  results  secured  by  its  use  has  surpassed  all  expec¬ 
tations — definitely  proving  that  it  gives  better  printing. 

If  you  are  not  using  Burgess  "Chrome"  Mats  you  are 
invited  to  write  for  samples. 

It  will  pay  you  to  do  so,  for  if  these  mots  con  give 
you  better  results  .  .  .  and  the  experience  of  several 
hundred  publishers,  printers  and  advertisers  proves 
that  they  will  .  .  .  they  ore  the  mots  that  you  should  be 
using  now. 

Won’t  you  write  .  . .  today  . .  .  for  samples? 

At  a  further  convenience  and  service  to  our  customers, 
we  ore  in  o  position  to  take  care  of  your  requirements 
for  Stereotype  Department  Accessories  of  all  kinds. 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Mams/acterers  of  ctlluhu,  acoustic  and  ekctric  products 

111  W.  Monroe  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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OGDENSBURGS 
PER  CAPITA 
WEALTH 


GREATER 


Rich  Home  1 
Markets  | 
Serrintj  a  I 
total  of  over  I 
.  uoaooo  # 
^families  Jr 


ihan  ihe  Per  Capita 
tPealih  of  the  C.  S. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Ogdensburg 
market  as  a  consumer  of  advertised  products  that  we  urge 
national  advertisers  to  get  the  full  facts  on  this  rich  market. 
Not  only  does  the  Ogdensburg  area  rank  unusually  high  in 
I>er  capita  wealth  and  buying  power,  but  it  is  the  center  of 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial,  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  communities  in* New  York  State. 

As  an  industrial  market  the  Ogdensburg  area  is  26%  ahead 
of  the  national  per  capita  figures.  Agriculturally  it  is  88% 
higher  than  the  per  capita  average  of  the  country — an 
indication  of  the  productivity  of  its  farm  wealth. 

Every  New  York  State  campaign  should  include  Ogdensburg 
and  the  Republican-Journal,  which  cover  and  dominate  this 
rich  and  responsive  market. 

Let  us  send  you  the  full  story  on  Ogdensburg.  It  is  worth 
knowing.  It  is  worth  cultivating.  It  is  highly  profitable  to 
every  national  advertiser. 


OGDENSBURG  REPUBLICAN  JOURNAL 

Tht  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Olean 
Herald  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  ::  Elmira  Star-Cazette-Adver- 
tiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg 

Republican- journal  ::  Rochester  Democrat  tt  Chronicle 

Plainfield,  N.  j.,  Courier-News  ::  Rochester  Times  Union 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  ::  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


rited  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  A  SON— New  York— Chicagc 
San  Francisco 


Silt  (fbtning  IBuIlrlin 


One  of  the  series  of  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  promotion  adver¬ 
tisements  which  won  in  the  Phila- 
Advertised  Exhibition. 

Evening  Bulletin  and  its  agency,  the 
Donovan-Armstrong  advertising  Agency, 
carried  off  two  first  joint  prize  awards 
and  one  second  joint  prize  award,  at  the 
first  annual  Phila-Advertiscd  Exhibition, 
which  closed  today  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  was  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  substantially  every¬ 
thing  for  the  family  is  manufactured  in 
Philadelphia,  “the  w’orld’s  greatest  work¬ 
shop.”  An  important  factor  in  the  award 
of  the  prizes  was  the  prominence  which 
Philadelphia  was  given  in  the  advertising. 
More  than  100  business  and  industrial 
firms  presented  exhibits  of  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  exhibit  of  16 
advertisements  took  first  place  in  the 
“publication  advertising”  class;  first  in 
the  "best  campaign”  class  and  second  in 
the  “best  of  all  sections”  group.  Here 
iS  a  summary  of  the  awards : 

Section  I  (Publication  Advertising) 

1.  Evening  Bulletin  and  Donovan-Arm¬ 

strong. 

2.  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  & 

Trust  Co. 

3.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Honorable  Mention 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Budd  Wheel  Co., 
Strawhridge  &  Clothier. 

Section  1 1  (Direct  Mail,  etc.) 


The^ 

INDIANAPOLK 
RADIU? 

N  E  WS; 

ALONE 

cyoej  the  Job  ![ 


PROMOTION  COPY  PRIZES  AWARDED 
TO  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

Daily  and  Its  Agency  Share  Awards  in  Phila>Advertised 
Exhibition — Campaign  Now  in  Fourth  Year — 

Has  Cost  $250,000  Annually 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

PHIL.ADELPHI.A,  June  3 — In  a  com¬ 
petitive  field  where  there  was  dis¬ 
played  nearly  1,0(X)  striking  and  original 
examples  of  advertising,  the  Philadelphia 


1.  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

2.  Autocar  Sales  &  Service  Co.,  Holmes 

Press  (tie). 

3.  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Honorable  Mention 
John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Dill  &  Collins. 
Section  HI  (Trademarks  on  Merchan¬ 
dise) 

1.  J.  G.  Brill  Co. 

2.  J.  B.  Stetson  Co. 

3.  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc. 

Honorable  Mention 

E.  A.  Wright  Co.,  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Section  X  (Best  in  .\11  Sections) 

1.  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  & 

Trust  Co. 

2.  Evening  Bulletin  and  Donovan-Arm¬ 

strong. 

3.  Strawhridge  &  Clothier. 

Honorable  Mention 

Eels  &  Company,  J.  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Budd 
Wheel  Co.,  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Section  Y  (Best  Campaign) 

1.  Evening  Bulletin  and  Donovan-Arm¬ 


strong. 

2.  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  & 

Trust  (3o. 

3.  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Honorable  Mention 

Budd  Wheel  Company,  Eels  &  Company, 

.A.bbotts  Dairies,  Inc. 

The  campaign  of  the  Evening  Bulletin 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year  and  reflects  one 
of  the  largest  individual  campaigns 
staged  by  a  daily.  It  has  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250,000  each  year. 

Newspaper  space  in  full  pages  was  used 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chieago 
Daily  News;  Detroit  Neivs  and  Free 
Press  the  New  York  Times,  Herald 
Tribune  and  Sun.  The  same  campaign 
appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink,  Poor  Richard  Almanack.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  News,  of  New  York  and 
Western  Advertising.  The  Nezv  Yorker 
also  was  used  with  a  full  page  each  w'eek, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

The  object  was  to  bring  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  and 
Philadelphia  to  those  outside  of  the  city. 

The  campaign  in  this  form  continued 
until  1929,  at  which  time  a  change  was 
made  in  both  illustration  and  copy.  The 
new  treatment  featured  Philadelphia  and 
its  many  advantages  to  the  manufacturer 
with  a  product  to  sell.  Illustrations  were 
in  halftone.  The  copy  stressed  the 
economy,  the  stability  and  convenience  of 
Philadelphia  as  a  consumer  market. 

The  campaign  continued  in  this  form 


until  the  end  of  1930;  In  the  spring  of 
1930  the  Saturday  Ei'cning  Post  was 
added  and  full  pages  have  appeared  con¬ 
sistently  since  then.  In  October,  1929, 
a  campaign  was  begun  in  Boston,  with 
full  pages  in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
and  the  Globe. 

It  was  the  1930  campaign  that  was  en¬ 
tered  in  the  exhibition. 

The  judges  were  Leonard  Ormerod, 
president-elect  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club ; 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Clair,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Club  of  Advertising  Women;  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Hess,  professor  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  President  Judge  Harry  S.  Mc- 
Devitt,  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mulvey. 

KANSAS  DELEGATES  NAMED 

Ten  delegates  to  the  regional  meeting 
of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  world  to  be 
held  in  Mexico  City,  August  10-14,  have 
been  appointed  by  John  Redmond,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  Press  Association. 
They  are ;  Mack  Cretcher,  Newton  Jour- 
nal;  E.  F.  Gick,  Ellis  Review;  Fay 
Seaton,  Manhattan  Chronicle;  Roy  F. 
Bailey,  Salina  Journal;  Will  T.  Beck, 
Holton  Recorder;  Seth  Wells,  Erie 
Sentinel;  Drew  McLaughlin,  Paola  Re- 
publiean;  Lou  Valentine,  Clay  Center 
Times;  William  Mayberry,  Elkhart 
News,  and  Walt  Neibarger,  Toganoxie 
Mirror. 
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NEWSPAPERS  HELPED  LUDEN’S  TO  SET 
NEW  SALES  RECORD  IN  1930 


Largest  Appropriation  in  Firm’s  History  Is  Voted  as  Result 
of  Past  Year’s  Achievements — President  Calls 
Advertising  a  Business  Fundamental 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Reading,  pa.,  June  l.— Newspaper 
advertising  aided  materially  in  not 
only  overcoming  the  effects  of  last 
year's  business 
depression,  but  in 
creating  for 
Luden’s,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of 
couah  drops  and 
candies,  the  larg¬ 
est  sales-year  in 
its  history  of  50 
years. 

On  the  basis 
of  this  record- 
breaking  result, 
the  company's 
salesmen,  in  an¬ 
nual  convention 
here  last  week, 
were  told  by  Luden's  executives  that  they 
have  planned  for  this  year  the  largest 
advertising  campaign  ever  put  liehind 
cough  drops. 

Salesnun  from  all  parts  of  tiie  United 
States  and  from  Canada  cheered  as  the 
Luden's  executives  voiced  confidence  in 
future  business  conditions — a  confidence 
reflec  ed  by  planned  expenditures  for 
newspaper,  magazine  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Daniel  W .  1  )ietrich,  president  of 

Luden's.  Inc.,  said: 

“Sales  reached  a  record-breaking  peak 
in  l‘*.W  in  the  face  of  general  business 
conditions,  reported  everywhere  as  being 
below  normal.  Our  cough  drop  pro¬ 
duction  during  that  time  was  greater 
than  in  any  year  in  our  business.  W  hile 
Some  other  industries  were  functioning 
on  part  time,  the  Luden's  plant  worked 
day  and  night  for  a  long  stretch  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  unfilled  orders. 

“Many  factors,  of  course,  contributed 
to  this  situation,  which  was  in  direct 
cotitrast  to  general  business  conditions. 
The  foremost  was,  I  lielieve,  (|uality  of 
product. 

“Another,  and  equally  important,  was 
advertising,  particularly  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  .Advertising  today  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  essentials  of  business  suc¬ 
cess.  In  times  of  so-called  depression, 
many  manufacturers  and  retailers  are 
inclined  to  cut  their  advertising  appro¬ 
priation.  This  we  have  never  done. 

“Because  of  the  phenomenal  success  of 
our  advertising,  we  are  planning  for  this 
year  the  largest  appropriation  in  the  .sO 
years  of  Luden's  history — an  acttial, 
planned  appropriation  not  exceeded  by 
the  appropriation  of  any  other  cough 
drop  manufacturer. 

“We  have  every  confiilence  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  return  of  prosiK-rity.  Business  w  ill 
be  better— far  lietter  than  last  year. 
Luden's  expects  again  to  break  all  exist¬ 


Daniel  W.  Dietrich 


ing  sales  records  and  we  look  for  the 
next  12  months  to  produce  business  far 
in  excess  of  the  record-breaking  sales  of 
the  last  year.” 

Charles  H.  Eyles,  president  of _ the 
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A  lypiral  example  of  Luden’s  news¬ 


paper  ropy. 

Richard  A.  Foley  .Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  explained  how  the 
increased  advertising  appropriation  is  to 
be  handled.  He  declared  : 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  contact  between  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  his  dealer  representatives  and 
the  public.  It  goes  into  the  home  and 
stays  there.  It  is  read  eagerly  by  every 
member  of  the  family.  If  the  advertiser 
will  make  the  news  of  his  prixluct  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  the.se  readers  as  the  editorial 
news  of  the  world's  happenings,  it  will 
lie  read  just  as  eagerly.” 


LEA  N.  C.  TRIAL  JULY  13 

.At  a  special  term  of  the  Madison 
county.  Ni.rth  Carolina,  court  called  for 
July  LI  the  case  of  Colonel  Luke  Lea, 
Tennessee  publisher;  Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  and 
E,  P.  Charlet,  Lea  employe,  indicted  on 
a  charge  of  coitsiiiring  with  Wallace  B. 
1  lavis,  former  president  of  the  defunct 
Central  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of 
.Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  J.  Charles  Brad¬ 
ford,  former  cashier  of  the  same  institu¬ 
tion,  to  defraud  the  liank  out  of  more 
•than  $l,fK)0,0(HI,  will  be  heard. 


READ  WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 
BOBBY  THATCHER 

Edson  K.  Bixby,  Editor,  Springfield 
News  &  Leader,  Springfield,  Missouri: 

“Bobby  Thatcher  began  with  the 
Leader  upon  the  Want  Ad  Page.  He 
has  been  promoted  step  by  step  until 
now  he  occupies  the  foremost  position 
among  our  comics.  This  of  itself 
should  constitute  the  proof  that  we 
consider  him  among  the  best  features 
which  we  have.  Bobby's  continued 
heart  appeal  registers  with  men. 
women  and  children  alike." 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 

John  N.  Wheeler,  President 

63  Park  Row  New  York.  N.  Y. 


TO  EUMINATE  PROGRAMS 


Managing  Editors  of  Booth  Group  to 
Curtail  Radio  Space 

Managing  editors  of  the  Bcxjth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  of  Michigan,  meeting  re¬ 
cently  made  plans  to  drop  radio  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  eight  daily  newspapers  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  programs  gradually  until  it  is 
expected  that  about  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  it  will  be  possible  to  discontinue  them 
entirely.  Most  of  the  newspapers  are 
running  only  the  chain  programs  in  their 
own  districts  at  present  Two  of  the 
newspapers,  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  and 
the  Bay  City  Times,  have  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  consider  in  connection  with  the 
plan. 

The  other  newspapers  in  the  Booth 
group  are :  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Safiinajv 
Xczvs.  Pliitt  Daily  Journal,  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  Ann  Arbor  \ezcs  and  Jack- 
son  Patriot. 


HARRINGTON  HONORED 

Prof.  H.  F.  Harrington,  director  of 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  I'niversity,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities 
and  letters  from  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity  May  28  “in  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  journalism  and  the 
teaching  of  journalism.” 


WEEKLY  REORGANIZED 

Stockholders  of  the  Thomasz’Ule  (Ga.) 
Prc.ss,  recently  elected  W.  D.  Baugh, 
business  manager  succeeding  J.  H.  Gross. 
,A  new  organization  composed  of  Hugh 
Peterson.  H.  H.  Wind,  S.  \X.  Davis, 
and  W.  1).  Baugh  has  just  taken  charge. 

TO  ENTER  DAILY  FIELD 

Lee  Meadows,  editor  of  the  Lamar 
fCol.)  .Sparks  has  announced  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks  this  pioneer  weekly 
will  become  a  daily.  Charles  Maxwell, 
mayor  of  Lamar,  is  associated  with 
Meadows  in  the  undertaking. 


ASKS  “NICE”  TREATMENT 


Texas  Ball  League  President  Asks 
Writers  to  Haxe  Patience 

Sports  editors  of  21  newspapers  in 
Texas  League  ckies  (Texas  and  Louis¬ 
iana)  have  received  copies  of  a  lengthy 
communication  from  J.  Alvin  Gardner, 
president  of  the  league,  asking  them  “to 
be  as  considerate  as  possible  of  their 
club  and  the  trying  conditions  which 
they  are  experiencing.” 

After  pointing  out  that  the  league 
“along  with  many  other  long  established 
institutions,  is  feeling  effects  of  the  de¬ 
pression.”  Gardner  said  that  at  last  year’s 
national  baseball  meeting  a  minor  league 
club  owner  complained  that  “baseball  was 
the  only  business  in  which  a  man  can 
invest  $150,000  ajid  have  it  wrecked  by 
a  $60-a-week  scribe.” 

As  yet  no  drastic  sports  page  policy 
changes  have  been  noted  in  Texas  League 
cities.  Some  of  the  papers  reprinted 
Gardiner's  letter  as  being  of  interest  to 
baseball  fans. 


TO  RESUME  PUBLICATION 


Editor  of  Minneapolis  Public  Press 
Will  Defy  Police  Interference 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

MiNNEAfOLis,  June  2. — Confident  that 
the  district  court  will  sustain  his  suit 
to  enjoin  the  police  from  seizing  copies 
of  his  paper.  The  Public  Press,  Arthur 
Kasherman,  editor,  is  preparing  to  re¬ 
sume  publication  June  6. 

Kasherman’s  publication  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  when  the  police  on  May 
9  seized  virtually  the  entire  edition  of 
40,000  copies  as  newsboys  began  selling 
the  napers. 

Kasherman’s  right  to  publish  is  sus¬ 
tained  under  a  temporary  injunction 
issued  by  District  Judge  Arthur  W. 
Selover.  The  court  has  not  indicated 
whether  it  will  rule  on  Kasherman’s 
plea  for  permanent  injunction  before  the 
announced  day  of  renewal  of  publi¬ 
cation. 
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IN  A  MAT 

—  IT’S  DEPENDABILITY 

The  function  of  every  dry  mat  is  to  reproduce  flat  forms 
into  curved  printing  plates;  to  do  it  with  the  maximum 
speed,  and  to  produce  not  merely  casts  but  usable  printing 
plates. 

The  problem  in  the  stereotype  foundry  is,  therefore,  two¬ 
fold  —  quality  and  quantity.  In  hundreds  of  newspaper 
plants  Certified  Dry  Mats  are  meeting  and  solving  this 
two-fold  problem  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  pub¬ 
lishers  and  mechanical  staffs.  Where  they  use  Certifieds 
they  know  from  daily  experience  over  a  period  of  years 
that  they  can  depend  upon  them  for  the  production  of 
good  printing  plates  day  In  and  day  out. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  try  a  case  of  Certified  Dry 
Mats  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own  conditions. 

Forget  pricel  Use  quality  at  the  right  prlcel  It  paysl 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  stereotyfdnq  use  Cerfified  Dry  Mats 

MAOCMT/IC  UftX 
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An  Achievement  of  General  Electric  Engineering 


TSe  beautiful  new  home  of  The  New  York  Times  in  Brooklyn 


VARIABLE-VOLTAGE  CONTROL 
OF  HIGH-SPEED  PRESSES 

In  the  Brooklyn  Plant  of 

Sljje  iNetor  jl^rk 


For  the  high-speed  Wood  newspaper  presses 
in  the  beautiful,  model  Brooklyn  plant  of 
The  New  York  Times,  General  Electric  has  de¬ 
signed  and  built  an  entirely  new  type  of  drive. 

Investigate  the  remarkable  flexibility  of  this 
system;  its  unusually  wide  range  of  press-speed 
control;  its  smooth  acceleration  and  decelera¬ 
tion;  its  high  operating  economy  over  the  entire 
speed  range. 


And  as  you  investigate  this  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  newspaper  industry,  remember 
that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  G-E 
equipment  has  been  designed  and  built  for  every 
power  requirement,  until  to-day  General  Electric 
stands  ready  to  electrify  any  size  of  plant — 
anywhere — with  dependable,  modern  electric 
equipment. 


237-SO 

GENERAL#  ELECTRIC 

SALES  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


G-E  200-hp.  double-motor  variable-voltage 
drive,  one  of  five  similar  units 


Close-up,  G-E  full  automatic  con¬ 
trol  for  variable-voltage  system 


Five  G-E  synchronous  motor-generator  sets 
with  complete  automatic  control  equipment 
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GAVE  MINIATURE  RAILROAD  TO  PARK 


Mayor  Frank  Murpliy  of  Detroit  (left),  and  William  E.  Seripps,  president 
of  the  Detroit  Press,  |diolo{'raplied  at  presentation  of  miniature  railway  to 
Detroit  Zoological  Park. 


r  OKMAL  presentation  of  a  miniature 
railroad,  the  gift  of  tlie  Detroit  Nezvs, 
was  made  at  the  Detroit  Zoological 
Park,  May  28. 

The  railroad,  two  and  one-half  miles 
in  length,  skirts  the  entire  park  and  will 
free  visitors  from  the  long  walk  liitherto 
neces.sary  to  see  all  the  exhibits.  There 
arc  two  trains,  each  consisting  of  an 
engine  and  seven  coaches.  The  passenger 
capacity  of  each  train  is  147. 

The  presentation  was  an  incident  of 
the  final  insiK*ction  of  the  park  by  the 
Zoological  Park  Commission,  prejiara- 
tory  to  the  luihlic  opening,  .May  29. 

COLLECtlN^  NEWSPAPERS 

Maine  Man  Ha*  200  Publication*  from 
All  Part*  of  the  World 

There  are  hobbies  and  hobbies  and  that 
of  Arthur  J.  Hamel  of  laiwiston.  Me., 
of  collecting  newspapers  from  all  over 
the  world,  is  proving  more  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  as  papers  come  rolling  in  from 
all  corners  of  the  glolie. 

Two  years  ago.  Sir.  Hamel  began  his 
collection  with  five  newspapers  and  the 
number  has  grown  until  it  has  reached 
2(X)  representing  some  90  countries.  His 
aim  is  to  obtain  one  newspaix'r  from 
each  country  in  the  world. 

The  largest  of  his  newspapiTS  is  from 
Persia  called  the  Iran,  frcmi  Teheran  and 
measures  28*4  inches  in  length  and  20' i 
inches  in  width,  and  has  seven  columns. 
The  smallest  is  an  interesting  paper  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  measuring  ll'i  inches 
by  8%  inches,  consisting  of  four  pages, 
56  inches  being  devoted  to  news.  It  is 
called  The  Daily  News  of  Thomas. 


Presentation  of  the  railroad  was  made 
by  William  E.  Seripps,  president  of  the 
-News.  Henry  l.edyard,  president  of  the 
Zoological  Park  Commission,  accepted 
the  gift  on  Ixlialf  of  the  commission.  In 
his  speech  Mr.  Seripps  said  that  the 
News  believed  that  some  sort  of  trans- 
jH (nation  should  be  made  available  in  the 
Iiark  for  aged  pe((ple  and  people  with 
small  children.  A  five  cent  fare  will  be 
charged  to  provide  for  maintenance. 

Dressed  in  an  engineer's  cap,  overalls, 
and  with  a  red  bandana  handkerchief 
around  his  neck,  Mr.  Seripps  acted  as 
engineer  on  the  train’s  first  trip. 

CALLS  “EDGES”  CHEAP  NOVST 

Sila*  H.  Altorfer  Say*  Dealer*  Can 
Get  Advantage  by  Adverti*ing 

“No  wise  dealer  will  cut  down  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  energy  sim¬ 
ply  because  others  are  doing  it”  said 
Silas  H.  Altorfer,  president  of  Altorfer 
Pros.  Co.,  recently  in  Chicago. 

“.\t  no  time  in  the  last  decade  has  it 
lieen  possible  to  buy  an  ‘edge’  on  one’s 
competitor  as  cheaply  as  right  now," 
continued  Mr.  .\ltorfer,  “simply  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  are  failing  to  use  the 
edges  they  themselves  might  purchase. 

“Dealers  should  be  careful  of  trying 
to  sweat  off  too  many  expenses,  else 
they  will  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  the  over-trained  and  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  athlete. 

“They  should  regard  advertising  and 
merchandising  expenses  as  investments 
which  will  pay  big  dividends  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  if  tbev  are  indicionslv  employed  to 
buy  that  advantage  today.’’ 


gkiUtjOe/^ 
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—from  OSCAR  S.  STAUFFER.  City,  K«n*a*: 

The  Arkan*a*  C«ty  N“«rand 


©he  ©harles  Part  lou)e  ©o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


N.  Y.  U.  AWARDS  PRIZES 

Five  Ca*h  Award*  Pre*ented  to 
Student*  of  JoumaIi*m 

The  following  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  students  majoring  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  New  York  University:  Editor  & 
Publisher  prize  of  $25,  for  the  best 
short  story  submitted  in  the  classes  in 
.short  story  writing,  won  by  Oliver  Perry, 
Newark,  N.J. ;  David  James  Burrell 
prize  of  $10  for  the  best  sermon  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  classes  in  reporting  and 
writing  news,  won  by  Sylvia  Martha 
Backum,  New  York. 

Arthur  Teitelbaum,  New  York,  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Don  R.  Mellett  prize 
of  $10  for  the  best  editorial  submitted  in 
the  class  in  editorial  writing.  The  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  prize  of  $.50  for  the 
best  critical  article  on  the  .American  press 
submitted  in  the  class  in  The  Newspaper 
and  Society  was  awarded  to  Lillian 
Block,  Montclair,  N.J.,  for  her  paper 
entitled  “The  End  of  the  World.”  Gil¬ 
bert  Lesser,  Woodhaven,  L.L,  received 
the  Joyce  Kilmer  prize  of  $10  for  the 
best  paper  submitted  in  the  class  in 
English  Composition  for  Journalism. 

GARDENS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 

Duluth  Herald’*  Plan  Expected  to 
Provide  Food  for  the  Needy 

The  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  on  May 
26  started  a  garden  campaign  to  help 
the  needy  and  unemployed. 

Potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruits  will  be 
idanted  in  virtually  every  vacant  lot  in 
the  city.  Members  of  the  Duluth  Board 
((f  Realtors  endorsed  the  project  at  a 
meeting  last  week,  offering  several  hun¬ 
dred  vacant  lots  and  arranging  for  the 
printing  of  enrollment  blanks  for  appli¬ 
cants. 

The  Herald  is  serving  as  a  clearing 
house,  listing  owners  of  lots  and  the 
names  of  those  who  wish  to  plant  and 
care  for  gardens.  A  local  husincss  man 
has  offered  to  provide  seeds  free  and 
garden  implements. 


At  Ottumwa 
Collections  and 
Sales  Are  Both 
GOO 

The  National  Assoriation  of 
Credit  Men  uses  116  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  a  monthly 
report  of  business  conditions. 
According  to  this  report  for  April, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  is  the  only  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country  where  both 
sales  and  collections  are  GOOD. 

Ottumwa  has  money.  Ottumwa 
is  buying  with  this  money.  And, 
Ottumwa  is  paying  for  what  it 
buys.  Here  is  just  the  type  of 
market  that  alert  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers  are  concentrating 
on  this  year.  But  sales  effort  to 
he  effective  in  Ottumwa  must  be 
hacked  up  with  advertising  in 
Ottumwa's  only  daily  newspaper — 
the  Ottumwa  Courier. 

The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Coverage^PiuM  Responaiveneaa 


Davenport.  Iowa. 

Democrat 
Diivenport.  Iowa. 

Times 

Haanlbal.  Mlaaouii. 

Courier-Post 
Kewanee.  Illinois. 

Star-Courier 
Iji  Crofwe.  Wis'-onsln. 

Tribune 


Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Star 

Madison.  Wisconsin. 

State  Journal 
klaaon  City.  Iowa. 

Globe  Qasette 
ktuscatlne.  Iowa. 

Joumni 

Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Courier 


CONE.  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE.  Inc. 

10  East  40th  Street  New  York 

Foreign  Advertiaing  Repreaentativfea 


COLUMBIAN 
NEWS  INKS 

High-Speed  and  Pump  Fountain  Inks 
—  For  All  High-Speed  Newspaper  Presses  — 

Used  by 


Successful  Newspapers  Everywhere 
Which  Demand  Only  the  Best  Inks 


CLEAN  AND  FREE 
FROM  GRIT  . 

This  reduces  the  expense  of  waste  rags, 
because  it  eliminates  frequent  “wash- 
ups,”  and  insures  perfect  working  in 
ink  pump  systems. 

PRINTS  SHARP  AND 
BLACK 

This  aids  circulation,  because  it  pleases 
both  reader  and  advertiser. 


CONTROLS 

“FLYING” 

This  saves  expense,  because  it  insures 
greater  printing  coverage  and  elimi¬ 
nates  frequent  washing  and  re-painting 
of  pressroom  walls. 

RUNS  UNIFORM 

This  saves  time  because  it  makes  it 
easier  for  the  pressman  to  get  his 
“color”  set. 


The  L.  MARTIN  CO. 


ARTHUR  S.  THOMPSON,  Manager 
45  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ew  Orleans  Office: 

539  Gravier  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  3  GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF 
A.F.A.  CONVENTION  ANNOUNCED 


Extensive  Entertainment  to  Be  Provided  for  Delegates — Effort 
Made  to  Secure  Advance  Registration  by  June  12 
— Special  Trains  Listed 


PROGRAMS  for  the  three  general 
sessions  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  as  well  as  an  extensive  en¬ 
tertainment  program  for  the  federation’s 
convention  in  New  York,  June  14-18, 
were  made  public  this  week  at  the  A.F.A. 
headquarters  in  the  Graybar  Building, 
New  York. 

At  the  same  time  registration  cards 
were  sent  out  to  member  clubs  so  that 
delegates,  by  sending  in  their  checks, 
may  register  by  mail.  In  New  York  a 
committee  headed  by  Malcolm  Muir, 
president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  was  making  a  special 
effort  to  register  1,000  local  men  and 
women  in  advance,  including  management 
executives  as  well  as  advertising  and 
publishing  workers.  It  was  emphasized 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  member 
of  an  advertising  club  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Advance  registrations  must  reach  the 
A.F.A.  headquarters  by  June  12. 

At  Chicago  H.  K.  Clark,  chairman  of 
a  transportation  committee,  announced 
that  a  Midwestern  Advertising  Special 
train  will  leave  LaSalle  Street  Station 
at  11:40  a.  m.  Saturday,  June  13,  oper¬ 
ating  as  a  section  of  the  Advance 
Tweittieth  Century  Limited.  Reduced 
rates  of  a  fare  and  a  half  for  the  round 
trip  will  be  in  effect  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Two  luncheons  and  a  banquet  comprise 
the  three  general  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  left  open 
for  department  meetings  and  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  programs  for  the  general 
sessions  follow : 

Monday,  June  15,  12:15  o’clock  — 
Luncheon. 

Presiding :  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Advertising  Federation  of  America ; 
Member,  Executive  Board,  The  Sun, 
New  York. 

A  message  to  the  convention  from 
Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Speakers :  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

Governor,  State  of  New  York. 

James  J.  Walker,  Mayor,  City  of  New 
York. 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  President.  ,\dver- 
tising  Club  of  New  York. 

I’resident  Hodges. 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  Cieneral  Chairman, 
Program  Committee;  President,  The  G. 
Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  President,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Tuesday,  June  16,  7  ;30  P.  M. — An¬ 
nual  Banquet. 

Presiding:  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 

Speakers:  Sir  Charles  Higham,  Ijmi- 
don.  Official  Representative,  Advertising 
Association  of  Great  Britain;  President, 
Charles  F.  Higham,  Ltd. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  Former  Governor, 
State  of  New  York. 

Alf>ert  J.  Ritchie,  Governor,  State  of 
Maryland. 

Strickland  Gillilan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Grand  Ball— 10:00  P.  M. 

W’ednesday,  June  17;  12:15  o’clock — 
General  Session  Luncheon. 

Presiding:  Joseph  H.  Appel,  Treasurer, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America ;  John 
W^anamaker,  New  York. 

Speakers:  Colby  M.  Chester,  Jr., 
President,  General  Foods  Corporation, 
New  York. 

Bruce  Barton,  Cliairman  of  the  Board, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York. 

C.  F.  Kettering,  Vice-President,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago;  President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  New  york. 

Edw’in  Gruhl,  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
'eral  Manager,  The  North  American 
■Company,  New  York. 


Miss  Marion  C.  Taylor,  President,  The 
Fashion  Guild,  New  York. 

Grover  Whalen,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  C(M)|)erating  Committee,  will  be 
host  to  all  delegates  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sunday,  June  14,  until  4  p.  m., 
at  which  time  President  Charles  E.  Mur¬ 
phy  in  behalf  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  will  entertain  at  a  tea  and 
informal  reception.  Sunday  night  the 
broadcasting  companies  are  arranging  for 
a  combined  program  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  Monday  program,  there  will 
Ih“  a  cabaret  party  and  dance  on  board 
the  S.S.  Leviathan,  starting  at  9  p.  m. 

At  9  a.  m.  Wednesday,  June  17,  the 
entire  convention  will  be  guests  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  store  at  a  breakfast 
followed  by  entertainment  in  the  Wana- 
makiT  auditorium.  The  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  will  be  host  Wednesday 
evening  at  a  night  club  entertainment. 

Other  entertainment  includes  special 
visits  to  feature  points  in  New  York. 

A  preliminary  outline  of  the  five-day- 
program  follows: 

Sunday,  June  14 — 11 :00  A.  M.  to  4:00 
P.  M. — Reception  and  registration  of  in¬ 
coming  delegates,  convention  head¬ 
quarters,  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Delegates 
will  tie  received  by  the  Honorable  Grover 
A.  Whalen.  Chairman,  .New  York  Co¬ 
operating  Committee,  and  others. 

2:30  P.  M.  to  6:0!)  P.  M.— Garden 
Party  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Edge,  Summit.  N.  J.,  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs,  who  will  be  received  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Crowne,  l^resident  of  the 
l.^ague  of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  and  committee. 

4  :(X)  P.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. — Reception 
and  Tea  at  the  .Advertising  Club  of  New 
^  ork.  I>elegates  will  fie  received  by 
President  Charles  E.  Murphy  and  officers 
of  the  Club. 

8K)0  P.  M. — Musicale  in  the  Main  Ball 
RiMim,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 

Mo.nday — 12:30  P.  M. — Convention 
will  be  formally  opened  with  a  luncheon 
in  the  Main  Ball  Rofim  of  the  Hotel 
I’ennsylvania.  followed  by  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  meeting  which  will  continue  through¬ 
out  the  afteriKKin. 

9:(K)  P.  M.  to  1:00  A.  M.— Cabaret, 
Dance,  and  Inspection  of  S.  S.  Leviathan, 
Pier  57,  Foot  of  46th  Street. 

Tuesday — 9 ;(K)  .A.  M. — Entire  day  has 
lieen  reserved  for  departmental  sessions 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Seventeen  out¬ 
standing  programs  have  been  scheduled. 

2:30  to  5:30  P.  M. — Tea  and  Fashion 
Show  at  the  American  W'omen’s  Assixria- 
tion.  353  W’est  57th  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  under  auspices  of  League  of 
Advertising  W’omen. 

3  :00  P.  M. — Reception  and  Tea  for 
ladies  of  convention  at  a  Long  Island 
estate. 

7  :M)  P.  M. — Annual  Banquet  and  Ball. 
Three  speakers  of  national  imjKirtance  on 
the  general  theme  of  the  convention, 
“For  a  Better  Understanding  of  .Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Wednesday— 8 :00  A.  M.— A  n  n  u  a  1 
Breakfast  and  meeting  of  the  I'ederation 
of  W’omen’s  .Advertising  Clubs  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

9:(X)  .A.  M. — Delegates  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  breakfast  at  the  W’anamaker 
Restaurants  as  the  guests  of  the  W^'ana- 
maker  Store.  The  breakfast  will  lie  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  musical  entertainment  in  the 
W  anamaker  Auditorium. 

9:(X)  A.  M. — Several  departmental 
meetings  will  be  held  Wc*dnesday  fore- 
no<in  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

12:30  P.  M. — General  Sessions  Lunch¬ 
eon,  followed  by  a  general  program  meet¬ 
ing  which  will  continue  throughout  the 
afternoon. 

4  :(X)  P.  M. — Inspection  of  new  Empire 
.State  Building ;  also  tea  to  the  ladies  of 
convention  to  lie  given  in  the  building. 


9:00  P.  M.  to  1  ;00  A.  M.— Night  Club 
Party. 

T H  ursda Y — 9  :.I0  A.  M. — A  n  n  u  a  1 
Business  Meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

1:15  P.  M.  to  3:30  P.  M.— Delegates 
will  be  taken  down  the  lower  bay  in  one 
of  the  Municipal  Ferry  boats  as  guests 
of  the  Citv  of  New  York. 

Thursday  afternoon  after  other  sessions 
have  clo.sed  there  will  be  a  general  con¬ 
ference  on  “Educational  Needs  of  Young 
People  in  Retail  Advertising  and  Mer¬ 
chandising.”  John  Benson,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  will  preside.  Speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  both  business  executives  and  pro¬ 
fessors. 

The  Promotion  Managers  Group  of  the 
New'spaper  .Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  two  sessions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  meeting  at  other  times  with  the 
N.A.h'.A.  Program  for  the  group’s 
separate  sessions  follow-s : 

Monday,  June  15,  10:30  A.  M. — Ex¬ 
hibit  RcKim  No.  3,  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Presiding — George  Benneyan,  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Research  Manager,  The  Sun, 
New  York. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  promotion  department  and 
the  duties  of  the  promotion  manager, 
based  on  a  questionnaire  .sent  to  promo¬ 
tion  managers  of  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  — 
Francis  Nye  McGehee,  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  Press. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  various  types  of  media  for 
newspaper  promotion,  based  on  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  promotion  managers  of 
a  large  numlier  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country— Paul  Watkins,  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager,  Chicago  News. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  the  use 
of  identical  market  data  by  newspapers 
in  the  same  city — Douglas  Martin,  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  a  proposed 
campaign  to  advertise  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  the  country — C.  M. 


Puckette,  Promotion  Manager,  New 
York  Times. 

Tuesday,  3  P.  M. — Exhibit  Room  No. 
3,  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Presiding — George  Benneyan. 

Unfinished  and  new  business  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  whether  news¬ 
papers  should  be  allowed  commissions 
by  trade  papers  in  which  they  advertise. 

Dramatics  in  Newspaper  Selling  — 
Douglas  Taylor,  Sales  Manager,  Print¬ 
ers'  Ink,  New  York. 


CHARGED  WITH  LIBEL 


Four  San  Antonio  Men  Accused 
Following  Political  Campaign 

Charged  with  criminal  libel,  four  San 
Antonians  have  been  placed  under  bonds 
of  $200  each  to  await  trial.  The  charges 
were  filed  on  complaint  of  Ivan  A.  Britt, 
an  advertising  agency  man,  and  grew  out 
of  the  recent  municipal  campaign  in  which 
Britt  was  active  in  behalf  of  Citizens’ 
League  candidates  as  opposed  to  the 
present  administration  supported  by  the 
four  accused  men. 

The  four  under  bonds  are  J.  Shelby 
McNeel  Jr.,  insurance  man  and  former 
copy  reader  on  both  the  Evening  News 
and  Light;  Don  Wallen,  special  investi¬ 
gator  for  Mayor  C.  M.  Chambers;  T.  A. 
Doxey,  also  a  city  hall  employe,  and 
Arlon  B.  Davis. 

The  complaints  charge  malicious  cir¬ 
culation  of  cards  bearing  a  picture  of 
Britt  and  purported  police  records. 


ADDRESSED  WAR  VETERANS 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  v/dis  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  convention  of  the 
North  Carolina  department  of  Disabled 
American  V’eterans  of  the  World  War. 
Mr.  Daniels,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  the  Wilson  administration, 
told  of  the  problem  of  transporting 
troops  to  France. 

CELEBRATES  20th  YEAR 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Post 
observed  its  20th  anniversary  May  31. 


LOW-PRESSURE 

MOLDING 

Extreme  pressures  in  molding  are 
not  conducive  to  perfect  stereotyping. 
Average  slug  composition  is  more  or 
less  porous.  Individual  letters  and 
parts  of  lines  break  down  under  too- 
heavy  pressures. 

Morley  Mats  mold  well  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  pressure.  This  makes  for 
clean  and  legible  type  matter,  as  well 
as  sharp  and  unbroken  halftone  dots. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Morley  Mats 
are  so  successful. 

Samples  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
request.  Pease  specify  gauge, 
shrink,  and  maximum  number  of 
costs  per  mat,  and  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  newspaper. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PRODUCTION 


Huber  carbon  black 
plants  in  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Wyoming  pro¬ 
vide  highest  quality  pig¬ 
ment  particularly  adapted 
to  news  ink  requirements. 
Capacity  100,000,000  cu. 
ft.  daily. 


Individual  petroleum  pro¬ 
duction  permits  more 
exact  chemical  specifica¬ 
tion  than  is  possible  by 
manufacturers  dependent 
upon  ordinary  commer¬ 
cial  grades  of  oil. 


A  large  technical  staff  insures  uniformity  of  raw  materials  and  fin¬ 
ished  products.  Another  vital  function  is  constant  scientific  research 
for  improvements  of  these  products. 


Huber  carbon  black  is  air 
floated.  This  positively  elimi¬ 
nates  all  particles  of  foreign 
matter  and  grit. 


Oils  used  in  Huber  news  ink 
are  filtered  immediately  before 
use  to  remove  all  traces  of 
foreign  matter. 


Raw  materials  are  mixed  in  large 
batches  to  minimize  possibility  of 
errors  in  weighing.  Complete  disper¬ 
sion  by  several  grindings  on  steel 
roller  mills  under  high  pressure  pro¬ 
duces  a  news  ink  of  maximum  smooth¬ 
ness.  The  finished  ink  is  then  stand¬ 
ardized  in  blending  tanks. 


As  a  final  precaution  the  finished 
product  is  passed  through  screens  con¬ 
taining  10,000  meshes  to  the  square 
inch.  The  circular  cuts  show  actual 
size  of  these  screens.  Any  particles 
capable  of  passing  through  such  fine 
apertures  can  in  no  way  injure  the 
printing  process. 


J.  M.  HUBER,  Inc 


Manufacturers  of 

NEWS  T  ^  Q  GRAVURE 
COMIC  1  JV  i3  magazine 

Main  Office:  460  West  34th  Street 
New  York  City 


Over  150  years'  service  to  the  printing  trades. 
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will  put  more  of  your  circli 

than  can  aij: 


This  has  been  one  dhe 
The  New  York  Times  has  Iv 


If  you  will  permitlt( 
we  will  show  you  precisely  I  ii 
that  can  be  made  by  ilbl 
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dtion  into  your  last  edition 
ifother  press 

die  great  advantages 
;  ived  from  its  Wood  Presses 

iti  to  make  a  survey 
j  1  increase  in  your  last  edition 
^  iltilling  these  machines 


Wbinery  Corporation 

AH  New  York 
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El  D  I  /I\(D  R 


NAILED 

HE  incredibly  determined  attempt  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Minnesota  to  destroy  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  American  free  press  was  laid  this 
week  by  the  majority  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Hughes,  with  magnificent 
perspicuity  and  unerring  reasoning,  shattered  the 
sophistry  that  “due  process  of  law,”  meaning  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  a  publication,  can  be  made  to 
override  the  constitutional  provision,  sustained  in  the 
Fourteenth  amendment,  that  no  state  shall  enact  a 
law  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
He  characterized  the  Minnesota  law  a  “censorship.” 
That  is  what  Editor  &  Publisher  called  it  when  it 
first  came  of  notice  some  five  years  ago.  Judge 
Hughes  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  majority 
opinion.  Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Stone  and 
Roberts,  came  quickly  to  the  essential  absurdity  in  the 
Minnesota  gag  statute  finding  that  it  is  superimposed 
on  existing  libel  laws  which  amply  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens.  In  this  day  when  assaults  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  press  are  increasingly  common,  and  also 
when  much  ignorant  and  malicious  comment  is  cur¬ 
rent,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  from  this  supreme 
authority  the  following  clear  mandate: 

“While  reckless  assaults  upon  public  men,  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  obloquy  uihmi  those  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  faithfully  discharge  otheial  duties,  exert  a 
baleful  influence  and  deserve  the  severest  condemna¬ 
tion  in  public  opinion  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
abuse  is  greater,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  less,  than 
that  which  characterized  the  period  in  which  our  insti¬ 
tutions  took  shaiie. 

“.Meanwhile,  the  administration  of  government  has 
become  more  complex,  the  opiwrtunities  for  malfeas¬ 
ance  and  corruption  have  multiplied,  crime  has  grown 
to  most  serious  proixirtions,  and  the  danger  of  its 
protection  by  unfaithful  oibcials  and  of  the  impair¬ 
ment  cf  the  fundamental  security  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  by  criminal  alliances  and  official  neglect, 
emphasize  the  primary  neeti  of  a  vigilant  and  cour¬ 
ageous  pi  ess,  especially  in  great  cities. 

“The  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be 
abused  by  miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal  does  not 
make  any  the  less  necessary  the  immunity  of  the 
press  from  previous  restraint  in  dealing  with  official 
misconduct.  Subsequent  punishment  for  such  abuses 
as  may  exist  is  the  appropriate  remedy,  consistent 
with  constitutional  privilege.  .  . 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  philosophy  on  which 
every  intelligent  and  sincerely  patriotic  editor  in  this 
country  is  operating.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  sweeps 
away  all  doubt  as  to  press  resjKinsibility  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  and  journalism  will  treasure  his  words.  His 
view  takes  place  with  two  other  great  and  recent 
utterances  on  this  subject: 

“Liberty  of  the  press  and  lilierty  of  siK-ech  is  not 
the  right  to  expose  and  defend  the  right;  it  is  the 
right  to  advocate  the  wrong. 

“It  is  only  valuable  when  it  is  employed  to  break 
down  the  fixed  and  settled  opininiis  of  mankind  or 
the  temiiorary  coiiclusions  they  have  arrived  at.”  — 
Former  Senator  .lames  A.  Reed,  before  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newsiiaper  Editors,  Jan.  14,  1927. 


“We  live  in  an  age  of  pitiless  putilicity,  an  age 
when  freedom  of  siieech  and  a  free  press  are  para¬ 
mount  issues. 

“People  should  be  allowed  to  say  what  they  jilease, 
and  newspajiers  to  jirint  what  they  please,  always 
making  themselves  liable  under  the  law  of  slander  or 
the  laws  of  IIIh-I. 

“It  is  belter  that  the  press  tie  free,  sjieech  be  free, 
the  right  of  assemblage  lie  tree,  and  the  right  to  air 
views  be  free  than  that  they  lie  uttered  in  fear  and 
trembling.” — Ohio  District  Court  of  Apiieals,  March 
6,  1930. 

It  should  lie  noted  that  the  majority  opinion  cites 
the  section  of  the  Minnesota  law  which  relates  to  the 
puldication  of  “malicious,  .scandalous  and  defamatory” 
matter,  but  does  not  directly  concern  itself  with  the 
section  of  the  .same  law  regarding  publication  of 
“lewd,  lascivious  and  obscene”  matter.  Interesting 
and  important  questions  hinge  on  this  point.  The 
intent  of  the  opinion  plainly  is  that  the  law  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Minnesota  should  repeal  it.  Lewd,  las¬ 
civious  and  obscene  matter  is  indefensible,  but  exist¬ 
ing  law  can  reach  the  offender.  The  whole  idea  of 
censorship  by  injunction  is  repugnant  and  dangerous. 

A  minority  report,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  But¬ 
ler,  with  Justices  Van  Devanter,  McReynolds  and 
Sutherland  concurring,  begged  the  whole  question 
with  a  strange  argument.  Consider  this :  “The  de¬ 
cision  of  this  court  declares  Minnesota  and  every 
other  state  powerless  to  restrain  by  injunction  the 
business  of  publishing  and  circulating  among  the 
people  malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory  periodi¬ 
cals  that  in  due  coursf  of  judicial  procedure  have 
Iteen  adjudged  to  he  a  public  nuisance.” 

Of  course,  the  people  of  Minnesota  or  any  other 
state  are  not  powerless  to  control  the  publication  of 
malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory  publications. 


If  we  hope  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with 
patience  wait  for  it. — Romans,  VTII;  25. 


It  is  the  point  that  injunctions  are  unnecessary.  To 
us  there  is  no  sense  in  the  doctrine  that  the  libel  and 
slander  laws  cannot  be  enforced  in  Minnesota  or  in 
any  other  state.  Justice  Butler  speaks  of  an  “in¬ 
solvent  publisher,”  from  whom  a  judgment  in  a  civil 
action  could  not  be  collected,  but  he  well  knows  that 
publication  of  scandalous,  malicious  and  defamatory 
matter  may  be  punished  in  criminal  courts  if  the 
offenses  are  real  and  constitute  the  “oppression,  black¬ 
mail  and  extortion”  that  the  minority  opinion  stresses. 

The  minority  opinion  expresses  the  same  narrow 
views,  favoring  expediency  to  meet  a  perplexed  situ¬ 
ation  in  a  deeply  troubled  community,  that  we  have 
lieen  hearing  for  .several  years  from  the  Minnesota 
legislature.  It  lacks  depth  of  vision  and  any  sound 
regard  for  the  high  principles  in  free  government  set 
forth  in  the  majority  opinion.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  five  men  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
who  are  capable  of  discriminating  between  the 
exigencies  of  the  jazz  age  and  the  eternal  verities. 

Newspaperdom  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  case  of  the  obscure  Minneapolis  Saturday  Press, 
admittedly  a  crude  and  perhaps  malicious  publica¬ 
tion,  did  not  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
American  press  because  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chicago  Trihutw,  visioning  the  matter 
broadly,  suited  action  to  criticism  and  carried  the 
dispute  to  the  highest  court,  with  this  happy  result. 
To  him  we  are  grateful.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
dispelled  grave  fears  from  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
men  in  this  craft.  Our  feet  are  firmly  on  the  rock 
of  constitutional  liberty. 


I  'mcorked  land  in  gardens  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  is  a  new  hunch  originating,  so  far  as  we 
kiune,  in  the  I’ittshurgh  Press  office. 


COLOR 

OXSERV.VTIVHi  newspapermen,  immersed  in 
the  essential  and  now  difficult  task  of  making 
newspaper  income  pay  expenses  and  leave  some 
profit,  are  viewing  with  concern  the  current  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  color  printing  in  the  daily  press.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  the  new  idea  .see  in  it  genuine  progress  to¬ 
ward  greater  newspaper  service  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  They  also  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawing  new 
advertisers  to  the  daily  press  through  a  service 
hitherto  available  only  in  certain  Sunday  newspapers, 
in  magazines,  and  through  direct  mail  channels. 
Through  this  means,  they  believe,  the  decline  in 
newspaper  revenues  caused  by  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  may  in  part  or  whole  be  offset. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  pointed  out  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  newspaper  advertisers  require  color  as  an 
essential  of  their  merchandising,  that  the  equipment 
of  most  new.spaper  plants  is  not  designed  to  give 
effective  color  printing,  that  newspaper  stereotype 
and  press  operatives  are  not  trained  in  color  printing, 
and  that  early  results  in  most  plants  will  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  discouraging  of  future  effort.  The  con¬ 
servatives  fear  that  the  desire  for  color  printing  is  a 
passing  fancy  which  will  soon  die  if  newspapers 
charge  for  it  at  rates  which  will  permit  its  publica¬ 
tion  at  a  profit,  and  that  with  its  passing  newspapers 
will  be  left  with  expensive  and  useless  machinery 
installeil  especially  for  color  work  and  not  available 
for  other  purposes. 

Souml  as  these  opposing  arguments  appear,  we 
believe  they  are  short-sighted  and  reflect  the  pessim¬ 
ism  of  the  era.  Undoubtedly  most  newspaper  plants 
are  not  etpiipped  either  in  machinery  or  personnel  to 
give  adequate  color  service  this  week.  Those  which 
can  print  color  in  daily  editions  furnish  a  product 
that  is  crude  at  best  in  comparison  with  the  best 
magazine  and  job-press  work.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  much  of  the  black  printing  done  in  newspaper 


plants,  but  the  great  and  steady  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  black  printing  during  the  past  ten 
years  proves  that  these  difficulties  are  not  inherent. 
Experiment  and  study  by  pressmen  without  any 
great  gifts  except  those  of  interest  and  diligence  have 
made  more  progress  since  1920  than  was  noted  in 
the  previous  hundred  years. 

Press  manufacturers  are  now  experimenting  with 
attachments  that  will  not  add  greatly  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  expense  of  present  establishments.  Numer¬ 
ous  pressmen  are  working  to  perfect  color  and  regis¬ 
ter  at  normal  operating  speeds.  We  can  think  of 
more  than  a  score  of  colored  magazine  and  comic 
sections  that  for  purity  of  their  crude  color  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  register  compare  with  good  flatbed  print¬ 
ing.  The  mechanical  and  artistic  obstacles  can  be 
overcome. 

The  cost  prolilem  presents  greater  difficulties. 
Magazines  long  ago  worked  out  rate  schedules  for 
multiple  colors  on  gigantic  circulations.  Trade 
papers  with  circulations  comparable  to  those  of  most 
newspapers  handle  color  at  a  profit  to  publisher  and 
advertiser.  The  early  rate  will  necessarily  be  high 
to  cover  experimental  costs,  but  should  decrease  with 
volume  and  experience.  The  pioneer  advertiser  will 
have  to  share  the  burden  of  progress  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  willing  to  extend  his  avenues  of  appeal. 

The  permanency  of  color  in  newspapers,  it  seems 
to  us,  w'ill  rest  on  the  degree  to  which  newspapers 
develop  the  art.  If  the  final  limit  is  a  spot  or  streak 
of  color  in  a  black  and  white  advertisement,  color 
advertising  will  continue  to  seek  other  channels.  If 
beauty  is  sought  and  achieved,  the  area  of  expansion 
is  almost  limitless.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  indus¬ 
try  is  using  as  never  before  the  wealth  of  color 
created  by  chemistry.  The  dull  drab  of  buildings 
has  been  supplanted  by  bright  terra  cotta  and  glisten¬ 
ing  metal  alloys.  The  old  black  of  motor  cars  has 
been  displaced  by  a  riot  of  tans,  greys,  purples. 
Throughout  the  household,  lacquers  and  enamels  in 
gayest  hues  cover  surfaces  formerly  held  essentially 
black  or  white.  A  world  that  once  had  to  take  its 
dyes  drop  by  drop  from  millions  of  shellfish,  from 
rare  and  costly  woods,  from  the  secretions  of  tiny 
insects — and  therefore  used  them  only  for  royal  robes 
and  the  appendages  of  the  wealthy — now  finds  them  in 
abundance  locked  in  the  dull  crumbs  of  bituminous 
coal.  And  the  modern  world  has  adopted  colors 
enthusiastically. 

Newspapers  cannot  ignore  the  change.  They  art 
fortunate  that  no  large  demand  for  color  arose  when 
they  were  busy  with  other  major  problems  of  expan¬ 
sion.  There  is  time  for  experiment  now  and  for 
development  of  new  technique  that  did  not  exist  when 
their  facilities  were  taxed  by  boom  business. 

More  than  half  of  the  ch'iliaed  ivorld  lives 
under  censorship  12  years  after  the  end  of  a 
suceessful  war  to  make  the  leorld  safe  for 
democracy. 


A  SHARP  QUESTION 


Americans,  used  to  accepting  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  radio  programs  and 
calmly  sure  that  the  listener  must  not  be  “bur¬ 
dened”  by  any  part  of  the  cost,  are  apt  to  be  startled 
by  the  common-sense  question  of  Sir  John  C.  W- 
Reith,  director-general  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation :  “I  don’t  find  anyone  who  likes  the  ad¬ 
vertising  talks  on  the  radio;  why  continue  to  have 
them  ?”  i 

Sir  John’s  company,  the  B.B.C.,  does  not  inter-  i 
sperse  its  programs  with  selling  talk.  The  radio 
programs  in  the  newspapers  do  not  contain  pub-  ■ 
licity  for  business  firms.  Listeners  do  not  have  to  | 
writhe  mentally  at  things  they  do  not  want  to  hear, 
in  order  to  get  the  things  they  do  want  to  hear.  Fric¬ 
tion  between  British  newspapers  and  radio  is  non¬ 
existent. 

And  the  “burden”  on  Briti.sh  listeners  is  $2.50  a 
year,  21  cents  a  month,  paid  for  a  license  to  use  a 
receiving  set. 

“Your  country  is  better  off  than  ours.  If  the  Eng-  { 
lish  workingman  can  afford  to  pay  $2.50  a  year,  can't  f 
Americans  afford  it?  Many  persons  in  this  countiy 
have  told  me  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  twice  th< 
British  fee  if  they  could  have  high-class  programs 
with  no  advertising,”  says  Sir  John. 

Obviously,  broadcasting  can’t  go  on  unless  nione.v 
is  provided.  The  advertising  plan  is  on  trial  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


/-iOLONEL  HIEROME  L.  OPIE, 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader  and  Evening  Leader,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Staunton 
chamber  of  commerce. 

E.  J.  Kiest,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  has  been  elected 
honorary  president  of  the  Texas  State 
Fair  .Association.  Directors  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  presented  the  publisher  with  a 
diamond  studded  badge  in  recognition  of 
his  26  years  as  a  director.  Kiest  has 
been  president  of  the  associaticm  six 
times. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Schurz,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
May  22  and  named  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 

Hulbert  Taft,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  left  May 
30  for  White  Sulphur  Springs  to  join 
the  aimual  outing  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Longan,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  elected  dis¬ 
trict  vice-president  of  the  Lower  _  Mis-; 
souri  River  Division  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association.  He  fills  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Walter 
S.  Dickey  of  Kansas  City. 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  president,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  been  named  sole  legatee 
of  the  estate  of  his  mother,  who  died 
last  week. 

Henry  Humphrey,  editor,  Texarkana 
(Ark.-Tex.)  Gazette,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  the  DeSoto  Trails  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher  of  the 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  received  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  law  and  letters 
from  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
last  week. 

Clyde  E.  Muchmore,  editor,  Ponca 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Netvs,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ponca  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  annual  meeting  of  di¬ 
rectors  Wednesday  evening. 

Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times,  spoke  before  the  Shrine  club 
of  that  city  at  a  luncheon  May  29. 

George  Morris,  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  Even¬ 
ing  Appeal,  delivered  the  address  at  the 
graduating  exercises  at  Bethel  College, 
McKenzie,  Tenn.,  June  5. 

Franklin  C.  Hollister,  Chicago  consult¬ 
ing  printer  and  publisher  of  hospital  lit¬ 
erature,  was  severely  injured  recently 
when  he  was  struck  bv  an  automobile. 
He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  but  refused 
to  stay  there  and  returned  home.  There 
he  collapsed. 

William  M.  McIntosh,  publisher,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  banquet  in  Mexico  City  re¬ 
cently  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a 
San  Antonio  good-will  delegation  to  the 
Mexican  capital. 

C.  R.  Bellati,  publisher,  Blackwell 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  W.  H.  Murray,  a  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
succeed  Hugh  Jones,  Hominy. 

Carl  Morrison,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Port  Neivs,  has  returned  to  his  office 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  \ezvs  Leader,  presided 
at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  in  Rich¬ 
mond  May  30. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press,  played  a  role  in  one  of  four 
one-act  plays  recently  presented  by  the 
Ltica  Players  Club. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
week  was  elected  president  of  the 
Torch  Club,  organization  of  prominent 
Toledo  men. 

^\  esiey  Parker  Small,  president  of  the 
Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Evening  Telegram. 
and  Miss  Marion  Elizabeth  Smith  of 
boston  have  announced  their  engagement. 

Charles  E.  Moreau,  editor  and  mana- 
Wr  of  the  Bloomfield  (N.J.)  Independent 
I  rcss,  winner  of  first  award  in  the  Na¬ 


tional  Editorial  Association  editorial  page 
contest  in  1930,  will  marry  Miss  Chris¬ 
tina  Eleanor  Kreag,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Kreag  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  this 
month. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Ben  W.  Curry  has  joined  the  Miami 
(Ariz.)  Arizona  Silver  Belt  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  He  will  also  be  in 
charge  of  the  merchandising  department 
recently  established. 

Fred.  Barnard,  formerly  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  of  the  Boston  Evening 
American,  Sunday  Advertiser  and  Boston 
Post,  is  now  on  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record. 
Frederick  M.  Dingwell,  formerly  of  the 
local  advertising  staff,  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican,  is  now  in  charge  of  automobile  and 
classified  advertising  for  the  Record. 

Irving  B.  Pollan,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Ossining  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Register  as  classified  manager. 
He  has  been  with  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic,  Long  Island  Daily  Press, 
Nassau  Daily  Review  and  other  New 
York  publications. 

L.  T.  Jones  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Inquirer  advertising  department, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  J.  E.  Page, 
publisher.  R.  V.  Spearman  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Jones. 

W.  A.  Scott,  circulation  manager, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Calgary  and 
Edmondton,  Canada. 

Alfred  Bode,  manager  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor’s  Berlin  office,  and 
Frederick  A.  Chambers,  of  the  London 
office,  have  arrived  in  the  United  States 
to  attend  a  conference  of  Monitor  branch 
office  manage^  and  representatives  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  June  9-11.  They 
will  also  attend  the  A.F.A.  convention  in 
New  York. 

Harry  Robinson,  business  manager. 
Port  Smith  (Ark.)  .^outlnvest  American 
and  Times  Record,  with  Mrs.  Robinson 
left.  May  26  for  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to 
attend  the  national  Grotto  convention. 
Robinson  is  grand  monarch  of  .Amrita 
Grotto  at  Fort  Smith. 

H.  S.  E.  W  ilson,  secretary  of  the  Syd¬ 
ney  (Australia)  Truth,  weekly,  is  spend¬ 
ing  an  extended  vacation  in  Honolulu 
with  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Tom  J.  Turner,  manager  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  bureau  of  the  Spokane 
.^pokc.nnan-ReT'iew  and  Chronicle,  was 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Advertising  Club  recently. 

Mrs.  Louis  Spilman,  business  manager 
of  the  Waynesboro  (A’a.)  News-Virgin- 
1(7)1,  is  spending  three  weeks  in  and  near 
New  A’ork. 

Sherman  Daley  has  been  added  to  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Kenmore 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  1 


T  OTUS  H.  LOUDON,  publisher  of 
the  Anaheim,  (Cal.)  Bulletin  often 
comments  that  he  never  is  happier  than 
when  he  can  for¬ 
get  other  cares 
and  spend  a  few 
minutes  making 
up  the  front  page 
of  his  paper. 
For  Mr.  Loudon 
“came  up’’  from 
the  back  room, 
leaving  the  ad¬ 
vertising  alley 
via  the  advertise¬ 
ment  department. 

Mr.  Loudon 
founded  the  Bul¬ 
letin  in  a  city 
of  less  than 
11,000  at  a  time  when  two  other  dailies 
were  being  published  there.  Soon  he 
absorbed  a  competitor.  Hardly  had  that 
transaction  been  completed  when  he  found 
his  paper  enme.shed  in  a  fight  against 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Victorious  in  that 
battle,  he  absorbed  the  remaining  com¬ 
petition,  and  then  launched  a  campaign 
to  con.solidate  his  field. 

Besides  being  publisher  of  the  Bulletin, 
Mr.  Loudon  finds  time  to  be  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Filks  lodge  of  his  city,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  -Anaheim  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  head  of  tlie  Orange  (bounty 
\  alencia  Orange  Show  and  Fair,  an  an¬ 
nual  exhibit  expected  to  entertain  more 
than  1(X),(X)0  from  June  4  to  14. 

His  hobby  is  football. 


(N.Y.)  Independent,  succeeding  Cornelius 
O’Hargan,  resigned. 

Stephen  J.  Maloney,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  Washington,  1).  C.,  with  the  two 
L'tah  girl  spelling  champions  and  their 
chaperon.  The  girls  competed  in  the  na¬ 
tional  contest. 

George  Beck,  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  I’ictoria  (B.C.)  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Victoria  (B.C.)  junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

OHN  E.  KING,  managing  editor, 

Dallas  .Morning  Nezvs,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  Deni.son,  Tex.,  high 
school  commencement  exerci.ses. 

Lew  Holliday,  managing  editor.  Tra¬ 
verse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle,  is 
secretary  of  the  Traverse  City  Light  & 
Power  basel»all  team. 

T.  G.  Lowrey,  managing  editor, 
Ottawa  (Out.)  Journal,  has  recovered 
from  an  illness.  During  his  absence  the 
office  was  in  charge  of  Vernon  M.  Kipp, 
assistant  mantiging  and  city  editor,  with 
Chester  Frowde  in  charge  of  the  city 
desk. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


What  For  Summer? 

ANSWER: 

WILL  ROGERS,  for  page  one. 

O.  O.  McIntyre,  for  any  page. 

Ham  Fisher,  JOE  PALOOKA,  for  the  sport  page. 

WORLD  AND  ALL,  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  for 
editorial  page. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  TIMES  BUILDING  Chaklei  V.  McAdam 

Preident  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Manager 
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Rudolph  H.  Horst,  managing  editor  of 
the  South  Bettd  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
junior  grand  warden  of  the  Indiana 
Masons. 

John  J.  McLoughlin,  acting  managing 
editor,  Thiladelphta  Evening  Ledger,  has 
recovered  from  a  slight  attack  of 
lumbago. 

J.  P.  Prescott,  for  a  number  of  years 
a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman,  is  working  as  a  re^rter  for 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  and 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  course  in  law 
and  government  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

Allen  C.  Morris,  police  reporter,  Miami 
(Fla.)  IJai/y  .\’eu's,  injured  several 
months  ago  in  an  automobile  accident, 
has  returned  to  his  beat. 

Kleanor  Claridge,  author  of  the  daily 
“Main  Street’’  column  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  recently  returned  from  a 
four  months’  tour  of  the  Orient  and  the 
South  Seas. 

Lois  Bull,  feature  editor  of  the  Ncte 
York  Evening  Graphic,  is  the  author  of 
“Broadway  Virgin,”  a  novel  of  New 
York’s  night  club  and  underworld  char¬ 
acters,  which  the  Macaulay  Company 
issued  June  2. 

VV’.  O.  McGeehan,  sports  columnist, 
Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune  is  back  at 
his  desk  after  a  vacation  in  Europe. 

Merrill  C.  Meade,  rewrite  man  and 
radio  announcer,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
Xezi’S,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
vacation  spent  in  fishing  along  central 
Florida  lakes  and  rivers. 

Byran  Roberts,  for  three  years  sports 
editor,  ShaZiiiee  (Okla.)  Morning  News, 
has  been  advanced  to  city  editor. 

Glenn  Waller,  sports  editor,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  has  purchased  an  80- 
acre  farm  near  Toulon,  Ill.,  adjoining  the 
Frail  farm,  which  he  purchased  four  years 
ago. 

Lawrence  Jacobs,  formerly  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Thomas  S.  Compere,  Nezo  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  editorial  staff,  sailed  May 
29  on  S.  S.  Bremen  to  spend  six  weeks 
in  Paris. 

L.  A.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  with  the 
Kent  Press  Service  of  Chicago,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
sport  staff,  writing  racing  and  boxing 
news. 

Ben  Russell,  veteran  night  office  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  left 
May  .30  for  New  York,  where  he  em¬ 
barked  June  3  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editor  of  the 
“Ciood  Morning”  column  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  addressed  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Monroe,  Mich.,  Exchange 
Club  recently. 

Miss  George  Elliston,  society  editor, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  left  last  week  on 
an  extended  vacation. 

A.  A.  Paddock,  associate  editor, 
Boulder  (Col.)  Camera,  recently  under¬ 
went  an  operation  for  acute  appendi¬ 
citis. 

Frank  Gervase,  rewrite  man,  has  left 
the  Philadelphia  Record  to  join  the 
New  York  staff  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Philip  E  Lawwill,  real  estate  editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  reported  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  last  week  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

(jeorge  Kidd,  formerlv  of  the  copy 
desk,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 
will  sail  this  month  for  several  months’ 
graduate  work  in  European  universities. 

Theodore  H.  Peck,  city  hall  reporter. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  on 
vacation.  Charles  B.  Sapp,  federal 
building  reporter,  is  taking  care  of  the 
city  hall  beat. 

Lee  J.  Noble,  sports  editor,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  was  official  announcer  at 
the  Indiana  High  School  track  meet  at 
Indianapolis,  May  23. 


Edwin  S.  McIntosh,  editorial  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  accompanied 
Governor  Roosevelt  to  French  Lick 
Springs,  Ind.,  and  covered  the  gover¬ 
nors’  conference  there. 

Miss  Geraldine  Von  Gal  has  resigned 
from  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  staff 
to  join  the  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel  for  the  summer. 

Richard  V’.  Hyer  of  the  San  Francisco 
Nezvs  editorial  staff  is  author  of  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Joaquin  Murieta, 
“arch-bandit  of  the  days  of  gold”  in 
California,  which  is  appearing  daily  in 
that  new.spaper. 

Allen  M.  Trout,  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent,  Louisville  Courier-J ournal  is 
doing  special  assignments  since  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Nashville  where  he  covered 
the  Tennessee  legislature  and  its  special 
state  investigating  committee. 

Saul  Carson,  re-write  staff,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ezening  Ledger,  is  at  Atlantic 
City,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
work  on  “Spinoza”  on  which  he  has 
been  working  six  years. 

Oren  C.  Blackstone,  former  reporter 
for  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  is  now 
on  the  city  staff.  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

.'Mvin  S.  Hamman,  courthouse  and 
city  hall  reiwrter,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Ezening  News,  was  appointed  foreman 
of  the  Dauphin  county  grand  jury,  last 
week. 

Albert  H.  Stackpole,  associate  editor 
and  columnist,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  flew  to  New  York  for  the  recent 
air  show. 

George  Zacharias,  city  hall  police  re¬ 
porter,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
Lloyd  Rochelle  and  Eph  Gorenstein,  dis¬ 
trict  men,  are  spending  their  vacations 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  Casner  Browder,  Jr.,  is  acting 
editor  of  the  rotogravure  section, 
Louiszille  Courier-Journal,  during  the 
illness  of  Casner  Browder,  Sr. 

W.  Rockwell  Clark,  county  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has 
been  confined  by  illness. 

James  Colligan  has  been  shifted  from 
the  re-write  staff,  Philadelphia  Evening 
ledger,  to  the  political  run,  succeeding 
Alexander  Gaddess,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  take  a  public  utilities  pub¬ 
licity  post. 

Abraham  Feldman  has  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  after  an 
operation  for  tonsilitis. 

Thomas  F.  King,  city  editor.  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  was 
host  to  members  of  the  present  editorial 
staff  and  a  number  of  former  employes. 
May  23. 

Oscar  J.  Buttedahl  of  Carpio,  N.D., 
journalism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  became  editor  of  the 
IValhalla  (N.D.)  Mountaineer,  a  weekly. 
May  10,  succeeding  Lyle  Webster,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  publicity  staff  of  the 
U.  S.  department  of  agriculture.  Butte¬ 
dahl  for  several  months  was  editor  of 
the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Times. 

Charles  G.  H.  Evans  has  returned  to 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evenir-'  Express 
after  several  months’  experience  as  a 
radio  announcer  with  Station  WCSH. 

A.  B.  Kapplin,  assistant  city  editor, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  and  Minnesota 
state  commander,  American  Legion,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  at  the  public  Memor¬ 
ial  day  services  at  the  Garrick  theater. 
May  M. 

Julian  Haas,  formerly  Panama  (C.Z.) 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  is  now  handling  the  police  run 
for  the  Shrez’eport  (La.)  Times. 

Edgar  Wall  and  Clifford  Guest,  re¬ 
cently  reporters  on  the  Pueblo  (Col.) 
Chieftain,  went  to  Canada  with  members 
of  the  Vawter  revival  party  which  re¬ 
cently  closed  a  campaign  in  Pueblo. 

Dorothy  Bartlett.  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  staff,  was  in  New  York  last  week 
arran  '•’g  for  the  publication  of  several 
of  her  short  stories  which  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Leslie  (Joates,  sports  editor  Salt  Ijtke 
City  Deseret  News,  has  been  chosen 
director’  of  the  Lincoln  Ward  CTioir  of 
that  city. 


Victor  Henderson,  science  writer, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  hiking  tour  of  New  England. 

Miss  Ada  Gilkey,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
flew  with  Mrs.  Phoebe  Fairgraves 
Omlie,  Memphis  aviatrix,  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  .Ala.,  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
the  Municipal  airport  there.  May  30. 
Mrs.  Omlie  was  awarded  a  prize  of  $50 
for  being  the  first  visiting  aviatrix  to 
land  on  the  new  field. 

Cullum  E.  Greene,  telegraph  editor, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Po.U,  spent  the  week 
of  May  24-30  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  act¬ 
ing  as  legislative  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Post. 

Dorothy  Ann  Harrison.  Philadelphia 
Record,  has  just  had  a  prize  ring  story, 
“The  Champ  Gets  Up”  accepted  by  one 
of  the  larger  magazines.  She  is  writing 
a  series  of  stories  based  on  her  experi¬ 
ence  while  acting  as  press  agent  for 
Tommy  Loughran  and  other  boxers, 
before  joining  the  Record  staff. 

Walker  S.  Buell,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  contributing  a  series  to 
his  paper  on  “The  Government  in  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

H.  A.  Wills,  city  editor,  Victoria 
(B.C.)  Times,  recently  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion  with  the  family  at  Qualicum  Beach, 
on  Vancouver  Island. 

Franklin  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  staff,  this 
week  was  valedictorian  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Syracuse  University,  receiving 
his  degree  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  will  continue  his  newspaper  work 
until  fall  when  he  will  enter  Harvard 
Graduate  School  on  a  scholarship  for 
advanced  work  in  English. 

James  E.  Beale,  Jr.,  rewrite  man,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post,  Vincent  Town¬ 
send,  city  editor  Birmingham  News,  and 
Ralph  Hurst,  aviation  editor,  Birming¬ 
ham  News  atul  Age-Herald,  were  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  maiden  flight  of  the 
American  Airways  plane  which  opened 
passenger  service  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
Los  Angeles  by  way  of  Birmingham. 

Tom  Doerer,  formerly  sports  column¬ 
ist  and  artist,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  and  now  free  lancing  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  a  Philadelphia  visitor  last 
week,  the  guest  of  Harry  Ramsey,  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  artist. 

Benjamin  D.  Kornfield,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram,  addressed  the  Bridgeport  Boy 
Scout  Press  Club  recently  on  his  news¬ 
paper  experiences. 

Joe  McGee,  staff,  Conway  (Ark.)  Log 
Cabin  Detnocrat,  was  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  for  the  speedway  automobile  races. 
May  30. 

Vivian  Shirley,  feature  writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  accompanied  by 
her  mother  and  daughter,  is  making  a 
vacation  motor  tour  of  Virginia,  her 
native  state. 

Eugene  D.  Rich,  who  has  been  with 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  for  the 
past  three  years,  will  be  with  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  He  will  resume  his  studies  this 
fall  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  for  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree. 

Wayne  W.  Parrish,  Pulitzer  scholar¬ 
ship  winner,  returned  from  a  year 
abroad  June  1  on  S.  S.  Saturnia  from 
Naples,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Illinois  to 
visit  his  parents.  He  will  rejoin  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
June  17. 

Walter  Capelli,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
is  at  Atlantic  City,  recovering  from  a 
relapse  of  a  recent  illness. 

Maj.  Fred  P.  Bradford,  formerly  of 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  veteran  sportsman  and 
fishing  guide,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Nezvs  to  conduct  a 
daily  column  and  calendar  on  Flori« 
fish  and  game  used  under  the  head, 
“Fin,  Fur  and  Feathers.” 

Otis  Lorton,  columnist  for  the  Tulso 
World,  has  been  made  an  honorary  fire¬ 
man  of  the  Tulsa  department  because 
of  his  work  in  obtaining  a  state  fire¬ 
mans’  compensation  act. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

Brock  Barkley,  copy  desk  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer,  and  a  lawyer  by  pro¬ 
fession,  has  been  named  solicitor  of  the 
Recorder’s  court,  going  in  with  a  new 
administration.  Barkley  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Observer  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  after  the  rush  hours  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  so  that  he  can  look 
after  his  law  business  in  the  mornings. 

Alfred  Sykes,  formerly  of  Quebec  City 
and  Montreal  newspapers,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  police  reporter  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal,  is  spending  a  vacation  in  New 
York  and  other  U.S.  points. 

Girard  Chaput,  assistant  slot  man, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  last  week 
launched  his  new  motor  boat,  “La 
France.”  The  christening  was  by  Helio¬ 
trope  Loomis,  also  of  the  copy  desk. 

Jerome  Beatty,  former  reporter  and 
sports  writer,  Kansas  City  Star,  who 
now  is  writing  fiction  after  a  turn  at 
reporting  in  New  York  and  dt)ing  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  for  Paramount 
Pictures,  visited  friends  and  relatives  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Lawrence  and 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  last  week. 

John  McCullough  covered  the  Me¬ 
morial  Day  address  of  President  Hoover 
at  Valley  Force,  Pa.,  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inguirer,  accompanied  by  his  bride 
with  whom  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  honeymoon. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  court  and  aviation 
reporter,  Sorjolk  (  \'a. )  Ledger-Dispatch, 
flew  to  the  army  air  games  at  Langley 
F'ield,  \’a.,  recently. 

E.  \V.  Cojjeland,  Jr.,  staff,  El  Dorado 
(.Ark.)  Daily  \ews,  attended  the  recent 
commencement  services  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Edward  S.  Burks  has  been  named 
farm  editor  of  the  Tulsa  World. 

A.  B.  Macdonald,  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  who 
recently  was  awarded  one  of  the  Pulitzer 
prizes,  spoke  last  week  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Community  Church,  Kansas 
City. 

B.  A.  Bridgewater,  sports  editor,  Tulsa 
World,  has  been  ill  the  last  seven  weeks. 

Roy  Morris,  real  estate  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal-Post,  spent  three  days 
last  week  with  20(1  representatives  of 
the  South  Central  Business  association 
in  a  tour  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas. 

J.  Francis  McCarthy,  state  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  con¬ 
valescing  after  an  operation. 

William  J.  Miller,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  night  telegraph  editor,  has  left  for 
a  two  weeks’  vacation.  His  desk  will  be 
filled  by  his  brother,  Frank,  reporter. 
Miller  will  be  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester  this  month. 

S.  James  Naples,  former  Buffalo  news¬ 
paperman  wh<i  has  been  in  bank  pub¬ 
licity  for  several  years,  has  returned  to 
the  Buffalo  7'iwes  as  city  hall  reporter. 

Charles  H.  H(K)fnagle,  city  hall  re- 
p)rter,  Sorjolk  (\’a. )  Ledger-Dispatch, 
is  touring  the  state  of  \  irginia. 

Howard  Hamblin,  military  news  re- 
p<jrter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Earning 
Gazette,  has  resigned. 

J.  Roy  Elliott,  news  editor,  has  been 
elected  manager  of  the  Rochester  Titues- 
I’nion  chess  team.  The  team  is  seeking 
games  with  other  newspai)er  teams,  to 
be  played  via  mail. 

J.  W.  Wilkerson.  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Tancouver  (B.C.)  Daily 
Prornnee,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  British  Columbia  Minister  of 
Mines. 

Ernest  M.  Seagle  has  joined  the  art 
department  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

Don  Weeks,  city  editor.  Traverse  City 
(Mich.)  Record-Eagle,  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Michigan 
Cherry  Festival. 

Harold  L.  Shalett,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Sexes  desk  man  and  special 
writer,  is  recovering  from  an  illness  at 
the  Mayo  clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 


H.  Wendel  Spencer  has  returned  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  after  an  absence  of 
several  months. 

(ieorge  F.  Hull,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  cameraman,  left  June  7  for  a  two- 
week  motor  trip  to  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
his  home. 

Theon  Wright,  reporter  on  the 
Honolulu  (T.H.)  Advertiser  for  several 
months,  has  returned  to  New  Jersey. 
Wright,  a  native  of  Honolulu,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  that  city  April  15  to  Miss  Roxa 
Jackson  of  Berkeley,  Cal. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JAMES  ROWE,  who  has  been  with 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  at  Salem, 
Ore.,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
transferred  to  Olympia,  W’ash. 

Homer  T.  Ashbaugh,  chief  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  in  Hawaii  with 
offices  in  Honolulu,  returned  to  his 
desk  the  middle  of  May  after  undergoing 
an  oiteration. 

Gilbert  Gordon,  permanent  capital 
corrcsiMjiulent  for  Pacific  Coast  News 
.Service  and  International  News  Service, 
and  Roger  Leidy,  jxilice  reporter  in  San 
I'rancisco  for  Pacific  Coast  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  are  on  a  two  weeks'  vacation.  Fred 
Rop)er,  San  Francisco,  is  subbing  for 
(jordon  and  John  Walsh,  formerly  of  the 
Xexe  York  American,  is  handling  Leidy’s 
l)eat. 

William  Parker,  general  manager  of 
Pacific  Coast  News  Service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  after  a  trip  to  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

James  .Adam,  Northern  superintendent 
of  Pacific  Coast  News  Service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  in  San  Francisco 
after  three  months’  service  at  the  state 
capital.  Ross  G.  Marshall,  political  edi¬ 
tor  for  Pacific  Coast  News  Service,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Los  .Angeles  office. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

T  EONARD  H.  ARN(JLD  of  the 
United  Press  .Associations,  New 
A’ork  office,  to  Miss  Sylvia  Saperstein, 
of  Brooklyn,  May  29. 

F.  R.  Pound,  editor  of  the  Mayo  (Fla.) 
Tree  Press  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hart  of 
Mayo  May  29,  in  JasjKfr,  Fla. 

Miss  Winnifred  Murray,  courthouse 
rejKtrter,  Toledo  Legal  Sews,  to  Roy 
Stevens,  last  week  in  Toledo. 

Donald  Plummer  rejMjrter  for  the 
Muskegon  (.Mich.)  Chronicle,  to  Miss 
Elaine  Ackerman,  also  a  reporter  on  the 
Chronicle,  May  27. 

Gladys  Brooks,  in  charge  of  national 
advertising  for  the  Danville  (111.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Sexes  for  several  years,  to  Glen 
W.  Reed,  of  Danville,  recently. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Halifax  (n.s.)  chronicle 

and  Star,  Tourist  edition.  May  30, 
24  pages. 

Shaxenee  (Okla.)  Morning,  Sexes  and 
Ex'cning  Star,  Historical  edition,  re¬ 
viewing  the  history  of  the  city  from  its 
establishment  in  1891. 

li'orcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
June  bride  gravure  section.  May  31. 

Halifax  (N.S.i  Herald  and  Ex'ening 
Mail,  Tourist  edition.  May  20,  44  pages. 

Grand  l-'orks  (N.D.)  Herald,  May  17, 
special  34-page  edition  in  advance  of 
State  High  Sclund  Conference  week. 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-Sews,  50tli 
anniversary  edition,  .V)-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion,  May  24. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

A  WASHINGTON  hand  press  that 
has  seen  nearly  half  a  century  in  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  office  of  the  Sashxille  (Ind.) 
Broxen  County  Weekly  Democrat,  will 
continue  to  function  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Elmer  Rader,  of  Chrisney,  Ind.,  who 
has  bought  the  paper,  plans  to  install  a 
new  press  and  linotype  machine. 

Randolph  Wetlding,  formerly  of  the 
Danxille  (Ill.)  Commercial-Sews  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  and  recently  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Exvtusx’ille  (Ind.)  Press,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Liberty  (Ind.)  Herald,  only 
weeklv  in  Union  countv. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

FP.  COLLINS  was  elected  recently 
•  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Typographical  Union,  No.  17. 

(J.  M.  Wheelock,  S  or  folk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  has  been  elected  president  _  of 
the  Nor  folk- Portsmouth  Typographical 
Union,  No.  32. 

John  C.  Baker  last  week  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  Kansas  City 
Typographical  Union,  No.  80.  John  T. 
Dormois,  president,  and  John  E.  Hicks, 
vice-presideni,  hold  offices  another  year. 

A  mechanical  thermostat  to  control 
the  temperature  of  metal  in  the  Lino¬ 
type  metal  pot  has  been  announced  by 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

A  monument  erected  by  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Typographical  Union  in  memory 
of  its  deceased  members  was  dedicated 
on  Memorial  Day  in  Hope  cemetery, 
Worcester. 

Charles  P'.  Twyford,  Pueblo  Chieftain 
printer,  was  on  May  27  elected  president 
of  the  Pueblo  Typographical  Union,  No. 
175.  He  was  unopposed. 

Stanley  Pinkley,  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  I.ittle  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 
has  been  elected  delegate  of  Union,  No. 
92,  there  to  the  I.T.U.  convention  in 
Boston  in  September. 

Henry  A.  Stalls  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Charlotte  Typographical 
Union,  No  338. 

Utica  (N.AM  Typographical  Union, 
62.  has  elected  John  W.  Gerstner  presi¬ 
dent. 

William  Coplan  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Toledo  Typographical  Union, 
No.  63,  for  the  fourth  time  last  week. 

G.  Y.  Bryce  was  elected  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Typograj^ical  Union, 
No.  283,  last  week. 

Leo  F.  Greene  la.st  week  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Typographical 
Union,  No.  13. 

.All  officers  of  the  Indianapolis  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  No.  1,  were  re-elected 
last  week.  They  are  Guy  Howe,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  William  j.  Knannlein,  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  William  .A.  (jreene,  recording 
secretary  and  Guy  S.  McCoy,  corre¬ 
sponding  and  financial  secretary. 

Mrs.  Lester  H.  Butler,  wife  of  the 
foreman  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph  composing  room,  was  badly  in¬ 
jured  last  week  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent. 

(Colorado  Springs,  Co.,  Typographical 
Union,  No.  82,  el  *’"!  officers  May  27 
as  follows :  W.  .A.  McCabe,  president ; 
J.  R.  Dunn,  vice-president;  Stephen 
O'Donnell,  secretary-treasurer,  and  E. 
1).  W<kk1  worth,  recording  secretary.  R. 
S.  Caldwell  was  named  delegate  to  the 
I.T.U.  convention  in  Boston  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Raleigh  J.  I^eslie,  composing  room  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Erie 
Typographical  Union. 

William  A'oung,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  No.  2,  Philadelphia, 
last  week  was  elected  for  the  25th  con¬ 
secutive  time  as  head  of  the  group. 

lames  J.  Hoban  last  week  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Typographical 
L’nion,  No.  53. 

SCHOOLS 

WICH.ARD  L.  TOBIN,  of  Niles. 

Mich.,  son  of  R.  G.  Tobin,  editor  of 
the  SUes  (O. )  Daily  Star,  was  appointed 
managing  ediior  of  the  Miehigan  Daily, 
Universitv  of  Michigan  newspaper.  May 
17. 

Temple  Unix’ersity  Sexes,  Philadelphia, 
will  l)e  published  three  times  weekly  next 
year,  instead  of  twice  a  week,  according 
to  Charles  .A.  Wright,  faculty  editor. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  European  correspondence  tour  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  this  summer.  Thirteen  stu¬ 
dents  will  make  the  trip  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  Prof.  Roscoe  B. 
Ellard  and  Mrs.  Ellard.  The  party  will 
leave  from  Montreal,  June  10. 

University  of  California  is  to  have  a 
$250,000  student  publications  building 
memorializing  John  H.  Eshleman,  editor 


of  the  Californian,  student  newspaper,  in 
1900,  and  former  lieutenant  governor  of 
California.  Following  appropriation  of 
$125,000  by  the  Associate  Students,  a 
student  body  corporation,  the  California 
legislature  voted  a  similar  amount  for 
the  project. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  industrial  journalism,  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan,  has  been 
granted  a  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  by 
the  college  which  he  will  spend  working 
for  a  master’s  degree  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dean  H.  F.  Harrington,  Medill  school 
of  journalism.  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.,  delivered  the  commence¬ 
ment  address  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity  to  graduates  Thursday  morning 
at  the  university.  He  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities  and 
letters,  conferred  by  the  university. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

WR.  SNODGRASS  is  the  new  pres- 
•  ident  of  the  ADvtuirisi.N’G  Club  op 
Kansas  City. 

Tenth  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Irwin 
Kirkwood  post  of  the  Amkrican  Legion 
was  held  last  week  in  the  clubrooms  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  building.  O.  P. 
Higgins,  who  was  the  Star’s  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  A.E.F.,  and  Henry  J.  Has¬ 
kell,  editor  of  the  Star,  were  speakers. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Press  Club  was 
headquarters  for  the  visiting  aviators  and 
aviation  corporation  officials  during  the 
ceremonies  dedicating  the  million-dollar 
Municipal  airport.  May  30-June  1. 

J.  F'red  Stephens,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Oakland,  Cal.  He  succeeds  Lawrence 
F.  Moore. 

Dan  F'rey  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Des  Moinijs  .Advfjitising  Club, 
succeeding  Frank  T.  Carroll.  E.  .A.  Mc- 
Clenahan  is  vice-president'and  J.  E.  White 
secretary -treasurer. 

Milton  E.  Bernet,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  recently  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  De.nver  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Miss  Helen  Black,  advertising  writer 
and  formerly  drama  editor,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  Sews,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Denver  Woman’s 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Mattie  Durkee. 
Helen  Anderson  was  named  first  vice- 
president  and  Merle  Pitcher,  second  vice- 
president. 

Russell  C.  Rottger,  vice-president  of 
the  Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Company,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Indianapolis  last  week,  de¬ 
feating  R.  E.  Melcher. 

Members  of  the  Eastern  District.  Utah 
State  Press  Association,  held  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  last  week  in  connection 
with  a  three-day  cruise  on  the  Colorado 
river. 

George  H.  Cornelius  of  Indianapolis 
was  elected  president  of  the  Seventh  dis¬ 
trict  bYderation  of  the  United  Typoth- 
etae  ok  .America  at  the  convention  in 
Indianapolis  last  week. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

IL(;C)RE  (Tex.)  DAILY  NEWS 
has  moved  into  its  new  building, 
which,  with  plant,  is  valued  at  $25,(X)0. 
Harold  (i.  .Anthony  is  editor-manager. 

Grand  Junction  (Col.)  Daily  Sentinel 
recently  installed  a  24-page  Duplex  rutao' 
liress. 

TEXAS  GROUP  MEETS  JUNE  11 

M.  B.  Hanks,  Abilene  Reporter  and 
Sexes,  chairman  of  the  daily  division 
program  for  the  Texas  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  convention  to  be  held  in  San  An¬ 
gelo,  has  announced  that  Col.  Walter 
Burn  of  New  York,  eastern  manager 
of  the  bureau  of  advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
will  address  that  group  on  June  IL 

USING  COLOR 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
offering  color  advertising  as  a  service  to 
its  advertisers.  One  color  in  addition  to 
black  being  used.  ■“ 
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CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  DRIVE 

REASONS  WHY 


The  Cline  System  of  Unit  Type  Drives  for  printing  presses 
consists  of  an  individual  motor  for  each  printing  unit  and 
folder,  a  controller  for  each  folder,  and  control  stations  located 
as  may  be  required  on  units  and  folders. 

Each  controller  provides  for  selectively  connecting  the  motors  and 
button  stations  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  controller  for  each  folder 
all  motors  and  control  stations  connected  to  a  given  controller  will 
operate  the  units  and  folder  as  a  single  press. 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  folder  in  a  group  of  presses,  the 
number  of  units  that  may  be  connected  to  each  folder  is  determined 
by  the  arrangement  of  selectors.  This  arrangement  is  indicated  by 
illuminated  arrows  on  each  unit  giving  visual  indication  to  the  press¬ 
man  of  how  the  press  is  set  up  and  indicates  the  direction  of  the  web 
lead  for  the  press  combination. 

.•\11  the  motors  that  are  driving  one  press  are  electrically  connected 
together  and  receive  equal  current  from  one  controller  and  therefore 
start  at  the  same  instant.  This  system  of  control  also  insures  equal 
pull  on  each  web  leading  into  the  folder,  an  advantage  that  is  not 
obtained  on  any  other  method  of  drive.  As  further  assurance  that 
the  register  between  units  will  be  maintained,  a  i  5/16"  shaft  is  con¬ 
nected  between  the  motors. 

Inasmuch  as  the  motors  operate  as  one  motor  instead  of  the  usual 
two  motors  with  clutch  between)  furnishing  power  over  the  entire 
range  of  speed  from  10  revolutions  of  tlie  plate  cylinder  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  speed,  which  in  some  cases  is  as  high  as  500  r.p.m.,  there  is  no 
jumping  in  the  acceleration  or  deceleration  over  the  entire  range  of 
speed. 

Dynamic  braking  is  so  regulated  that  while  a  quick  stop  is  being 
made  the  braking  effect  is  applied  to  each  unit  at  the  same  time, 
gradu.'illy  rising  to  maximum  and  dropping  off  with  the  press  speed 
instead  of  being  violently  applied  and  dropping  off  without  regard 
to  load,  as  is  the  case  with  the  large  double  motor  drive.  It  should 
be  considered  also  that  there  is  no  chain  drive  whip,  nor  back-lash 
of  gears  when  the  dynamic  braking  is  applied.  When  this  equipment 
was  first  tried  out,  the  smooth  braking  effect  and  the  absence  of  web 
breaks  due  to  quick  stops  was  a  surprise  to  everyone. 

Before  the  first  equipment  was  sold  the  system  was  tried  out 
in  the  plant  of  the  Cliicago  Tribune  for  a  period  of  over  six 
months,  and  the  best  answer  as  to  its  operation  is  that  they 
purchased  twenty  unit  drives  to  operate  on  a  press  made  to  run  as 
high  as  60,000  papers  per  hour.  It  is  well  known  that  their  Production 
Department  is  well  versed  in  tlie  requirements  of  printing  equipment. 

IT  SHOULD  be  considered  that  within  the  last  two  years  the 
development  of  extremely  high  speed  presses,  coincident  with 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  demanded  by 
the  publishers,  requiring  presses  of  as  high  as  eight  printing  units 
delivering  into  one  folder,  has  been  a  problem  beyond  the  range  of 
the  double  motor  drive  to  handle.  This  has  been  met  sometimes  by 
using  two  large  double  motor  drives,  and  operating  them  in  parallel, 
an  uneconomical  and  unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  large  units.  Not 
only  was  the  speed  erratic,  but  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
driving  of  press  units  by  means  of  a  long  line  shaft  on  which  all 
the  power  was  concentrated  at  one  or  two  points.  This  caused  twisting 
of  the  shaft  and  an  uncertain  back-lash  between  units  and  folder, 
and  also  a  strong  tendency  to  pull  the  press  out  of  line.  This  last 
effect  alone  with  a  250  HP.  motor  .sometimes  connected  to  the  shaft 
of  a  high  speed  Octuple  press,  has  been  a  source  of  trouble  that  is 
not  generally  known.  I'urtherniore  when  a  given  press  combination 
results  in  a  very  light  load  for  the  mo^or,  the  efficiency  is  very  low 
and  proper  speed  control  difficult  to  obtain.  Individual  motor  drive 
gives  indisputable  assurance  that  the  motive  power  applied  to  the 
press  will  be  utilized  in  the  most  effective  way  and  at  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  press. 

There  was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  break  up  the  power  into 
smaller  units  which  we  have  done  successfully. 

SOME  of  the  savings  and  advantages  are  best  indicated  by  listing 
them,  and  while  not  all  of  them  apply  to  every  condition 
and  every  installation,  all  of  them  are  applicable  in  some 
instances. 


Some  Advantages  of  the  Use  of  Cline  Unit  Type  Press  Drive 

Possible  Saving  in  Cost  of  Installation. 

1.  hirst  cost  of  press  power  shafts,  bearings,  gears  and  couplings. 

2.  Cost  of  erecting  such  shafts,  bearings,  etc. 

3.  Interest  on  investment  in  shafts  and  erection. 

4.  Cost  of  double  motor  drive,  controller,  etc. 

5.  Cost  of  motor  chain  drive. 

6.  Basement  space  saved.  (An  important  factor  in  the  layout  of  reel  rooms 
for  high  speed  presses.) 

7.  Cost  of  foundation  to  support  the  double  motor  press  drive. 

8.  Cost  of  cylinder  brakes  will  be  saved.  (With  the  individual  drive  motors 
the  dynamic  braking  is  applied  by  each  motor  geared  to  the  cylinders.  This 
gives  positive  braking  effect  on  each  unit  contrasted  with  cylinder  brakes 
applied  thru  friction  discs.) 

9.  The  cost  of  bracing  between  the  motor  foundation  and  the  press  sub¬ 
structure  will  be  saved  as  none  is  required.  With  the  individual  drives  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  motor  to  pull  the  press  out  of  alignment,  whereas  it 
has  been  found  that  the  double  motor  drive  will  pull  the  press  out  of  align¬ 
ment  an  appreciable  amount  unless  very  rigid  braces  are  placed  between  the 
motor  foundation  and  the  press  foundation.  The  larger  the  motors  the 
greater  the  side  pull. 

10.  The  possible  saving  of  cost  of  part  of  the  press  foundation  and  exca¬ 
vation  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  for  with  the  elimination  of  the  double 
motor  drive  the  head  room  may  be  reduced.  This  may  also  increase  the 
efficiency  of  operation  due  to  the  ease  of  handling  the  web  between  the  paper 
roll  level  and  the  pressroom  level. 

Direct  Soring  in  Operating  Expense. 

11.  Saves  power  consumed  by  all  of  the  shafting. 

12.  Saves  power  consumed  by  shafting  when  any  one  unit  is  idle. 

13.  Due  to  the  elimination  of  the  heavy  .shafting  and  gearing  for  the  main 
drive,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  maximum  current  demand  will  be  less, 
thereby  reducing  the  power  bill. 

14.  Saves  current  due  to  increased  efficiency  in  each  motor  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  motor  is  used  at  its  highest  efficiency,  rather  than  l)eing  under¬ 
loaded  at  periods  as  is  the  case  with  the  standard  double  motor  drive. 

15.  Possible  saving  of  oiler  on  press. 

16.  Saves  oil. 

17.  Saves  labor  of  maintaining  shafts,  bearngs,  etc. 

18.  Saves  wear  on  press  due  to  absence  of  gear  back-lash. 

19.  There  is  a  direct  saving  of  waste  paper  due  to  the  absence  of  back¬ 
lash  when  the  individual  motors  supply  the  power  to  the  units.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  drive  starts  the  folder  at  the  same  time  that  the  units  are  started 
and  therefore  eliminates  folder  waste  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  is  not 
pulled  off  the  pins  in  the  folder. 

20.  Reliability  due  to  individual  drives.  (The  press  may  be  operated  even 
though  one  of  the  individual  motors  is  disabled.) 

21.  Flexibility  of  operation,  giving  unlimited  combinations,  with  minimum 
labor  of  changing  combinations. 

22.  Possibility  of  connecting  various  types  of  units  with  each  other  and 
with  any  type  of  folder  that  may  be  desir^. 

23.  Possibility  of  adding  units  without  mechanical  changes  in  those  already 
installed. 

24.  It  is  possible  to  accelerate  and  decelerate  the  press  more  rapidly. 

WE  ARE  not  offering  this  system  of  control  to  be  used  on 
alternating  current.  It  is  advisable  to  transform  to  direct 
current,  and  it  should  be  considered  that  in  a  great  many  plants 
it  is  advisable  to  transform  the  alternating  to  direct  current  before 
use  in  any  event.  This  is  especially  true  where  a  large  number  of 
printing  units  are  connected  together.  Proper  engineering  considera¬ 
tion  will  show  in  some  instances  it  is  less  e.xpensive  to  operate  with 
the  current  transformed  than  with  the  alternating  current  applied  to 
the  motors,  viz.,  the  efficiency  is  better  with  the  transformed  current. 

We  do  not  offer  the  Cline  System  of  Unit  Type  Drive  as  a  cure-all 
nor  is  it  the  best  equipment  for  all  press  installations.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  prove  that  there  are  a  great  many  instances  where  it 
can  be  applied  to  small  presses  with  economy  as  well  as  to  large 
ones,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  in  the  larger  installations  of 
Unit  I'ypc  presses  in  the  future  Cline  .System  of  Unit  Press  Drive 
will  be  adopted. 

Our  engineers  have  had  experience  in  designing  equipment  for 
most  of  the  largest  and  best  etjuipped  plants  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  plants.  They  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  class  of  work  and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
publishers  in  determining  the  best  equipment  for  their  plants. 


The  Cline  Unit  Type  Drives  have  been  adopted  by  *The  Chicago  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  *New  York  Daily 
News,  St.  Louis  Star,  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  other  well-known  plants. 

’"Second  orders  received  from  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Daily  News. 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDING,  111  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
FIRST  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“SENSATIONAL”  NEWS  NOT  ESSENTIAL 
TO  HIS  PAPER,  PUBLISHER  FINDS 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette  Has  Used  Banner  Lines  Only  Half- 
Dozen  Times  in  Past  Seven  Years — Crime  News  and 
Sex  Stories  Held  to  a  Minimum 


Sensational  news  and  banner 
lines  are  not  essential  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  an  afternoon  newspaper,  in  the 
opinion  of  Charles  E.  Dunscomb,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Daily  Gasctte. 

Proof  of  the  worth  of  this  policy  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  Mr.  Dunscomb  has  not  seen  fit  to 
reduce  a  single  salary  or  eliminate  the 
services  of  any  regular  employes. 

Exemplifying  the  policy  of  the  Gazette 
is  the  fact  that  it  prints  no  news  of  horse 
racing  or  of  boxing  contests,  save  only 
amateur  bouts ;  restricts  divorces  to  mere 
items  under  a  single  line  of  eight  point 
caps,  eliminates  the  gore  from  murders 
and  bans  sex  stories. 

The  Gazette  has  used  banner  lines  a 
half-dozen  times  during  the  past  seven 
years.  Events  calling  for  eight  column 
streamers  were  the  Santa  Barbara  earth¬ 
quake,  elections  of  Presidents  Coolidge 
and  Hoover  and  two  gubernatorial  con¬ 
tests. 

Ordinarily  the  heaviest  type  used  is 
two  columns  of  36  or  42  point  type. 
This  conservatism  in  head  dress  permits 
presentation  of  a  variety  of  news  of 
varied  appeal  at  the  top  of  page  one. 
three  columns  ordinarily  being  devoted 
to  local  events. 

Part  of  the  success  of  this  policy  must 
be  attributed  to  the  location  of  the  paper, 
but  the  major  share  must  go  to  the  un¬ 
swerving  determination  of  the  publisher 
to  keep  his  publication  “a  home  paper, 
fit  to  l)e  read  by  every  member  of  the 
household  without  harmful  results.” 

Berkeley  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  California  and  hence  a  cultural  center 
for  the  state.  It  lies  adjacent  to  Oak¬ 
land  and  across  San  Francisco  Bay  from 
San  Francisco,  and  the  ordinary  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  the  display  of  the  most 
startling  events  of  the  day. 

The  Gazette  is  now  in  its  54th  year, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  decades  since  the 
strait-laced  policy  was  inaugurated.  Mr. 
Dunscomb  went  to  the  paper  in  1902 
from  the  San  Bernardino,  (Cal.)  Times- 
Indcx.  A  close  watch  was  to  l>e  kept 
on  city,  state  and  national  politics ;  on 
the  University  of  California  activities 
and  on  events  of  world-wide  significance, 
Mr.  Dunscomb  ruled.  He  decreed  that 
suicides  and  murders  were  of  little  im¬ 
portance  unless  the  persons  involved 
were  of  high  standing  or  the  crime  in¬ 
volved  a  matter  of  human  conduct,  that 
the  paper  should  not  poke  fun  in  any 
manner  at  officers  of  the  law  but  should 
fight  crime,  sustain  good  government 
and  keep  close  watch  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayer’s  money. 

The  publisher  continually  has  exercised 
the  right  to  reject  any  advertising  he 
deems  fit.  All  dubious  ventures  come 
to  his  personal  attention,  and  the  paper 
rejects  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
advertising  annually.  Financial  adver¬ 
tising  is  limited  to  the  cards  of  brokers 
who  are  members  of  leading  exchanges. 

Exemplifying  this  attitude  of  firm  de¬ 
termination  not  to  waver  from  his  prin¬ 
ciples  is  an  incident  of  last  fall.  Mr. 
Dunscomb  was  out  of  the  city  when  an 
outstanding  Pacific  Coast  utility  sent  in 
a  half-page  advertisement  of  a  bond 
issue  to  ^  run  a  week  later  as  the  first 
of  a  series.  The  copy  was  rushed  to 
Mr.  Dunscomb.  Perhaps  he  W'ould 
change  his  mind  this  once,  it  was  rea¬ 
soned.  But  he  did  not. 

Rigid  determination  also  rules  in  other 
fields.  There  was  a  little  matter  before 
the  city  council  regarding  a  proposal 
that  city  legal  advertising  costs  be  re¬ 
duced  by  establishing  bulletin  boards  of 
record  and  making  it  permissible  to  pre¬ 
sent  certain  types  of  advertising  on  these 
boards  instead  of  in  the  newspaper 
columns. 

The  council  was  about  evenly  divided 
on  the  matter.  The  key  man  “proposi¬ 
tioned”  the  publisher. 


“Back  me  on  this  other  proposal  of 
mine  and  I’ll  see  that  the  bill  fails.” 

The  propositioner’s  “other  proposal” 
was  not  legitimate.  It  was  not  a 
“grab.”  But  instantly  Mr.  Dunscomb’s 
tall  figure  squared,  and  the  answer  was 
an  emphatic  and  hearty  “No.” 

.\nd  so  it  might  seem  to  many  that 
this  policy  has  cost  thousands  of  dollars. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
The  paper  has  prospered  and  it  has  been 
praised  from  pulpit  and  roster.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  city  soon  found  that  the 
bulletin  board  plan  was  a  failure  and 
this  advertising  has  returned  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  attempt  to  present  the  news  of 
the  day  without  stressing  the  sordidness 
of  life  apparently  has  been  appreciated, 
it  seems.  Lindbergh’s  flight  was  a  better 
story  than  the  Hall-Mills  murder  case. 
This  theory  has  been  applied  further  in 
directin<r  the  Berkeley  Gazetter. 

But  Mr.  Dunscomb  adds  hastily: 

“Heaven  knows,  I  am  not  a  prude.” 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  Gazette 
policy  is  how  little  difference  it  seem¬ 
ingly  has  made  to  the  Berkeley  public 
that  the  spicy  details  of  a  divorce  case 
or  the  account  of  a  prizefight  is  left  out 
of  the  paper,  the  publisher  has  found. 
The  public  has  appreciated  this  restric¬ 
tion  on  sordidness,  and  the  elimination 
has  provided  space  for  beneficial  news 
stories  and  human  interest  material. 

Mr.  Dunscomb  says  “Yes”  as  quickly 
and  emphatically  to  appeals  for  help  as 
he  says  “No”  in  rejecting  advertisements 
that  mean  a  personal  loss.  His  great 
hobby  is  that  of  being  a  friend  in  need, 
and  he  is  the  secret  benefactor  both  in 
loans  and  kindly  sympathy  to  many  of 
his  employes. 

Ninety  iwr  cent  of  the  Gazette  work¬ 
ers.  including  all  departments,  have  been 
with  the  paper  for  five  years  or  more, 
and  a  dozen  employes,  average  almost  20 
years. 


CANNON  SUES  TINKHAM 


Bishop  Asks  $500,000  for  Alleged 
Libel  in  Newspaper  Articles 

Bishop  Tames  Cannon  filed  suit  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
June  3  against  Representative  Tinkham, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  for  $5(X),000 
for  alleged  libel. 

The  Southern  Methodist  bishop  alleged 
that  Mr.  Tinkham  had  written  and 
caused  to  be  published  in  newspapers  on 
June  19,  1930,  an  article  charging  him 
w'ith  violating  the  Federal  corrupt 
practices  act. 

The  article,  the  Bishop’s  suit  said,  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  failing  to  account  for 
$48,300  of  a  fund  of  $65,300  received  from 
E.  C.  Jameson,  a  New  York  financier, 
for  use  in  opposing  the  candidacy  of 
“Al”  Smith  for  the  Presidency. 

Bishop  Cannon’s  brief  said  he  had  al¬ 
ways  complied  with  all  laws  in  all  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  he  was  concerned,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1928  election,  and  had  only 
refused  to  subject  himself  to  “unjust  and 
unscrupulous”  attacks. 


C.  A.  SEGNER  RESIGNS 


A.  A.  Judd  Succeeds  Him  as  Managing 
Editor  of  Chicago  Post 

Charles  A.  Segner,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  for  the  past 
nine  years,  resigned  June  1.  Mr.  Segner 
said  that  he  plans  to  take  an  extended 
vacation  this  summer. 

Before  joining  the  Post,  Mr.  Segner 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Louiszrille 
(Ky.)  Herald,  then  owned  by  John  C. 
Shaffer.  Prior  to  his  nine  years  of 
service  with  the  Louisville  Herald,  he 
was  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  for  ten  years. 

Arthur  A.  Judd,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Post,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Segner  as  managing  editor. 


GETS  GOVERNMENT  POST 


Frederick  M.  Feiker  of  A.B.P.  It  New 
Director  of  Commerce  Bureau 

(Special  to  Kditor  &  Publishkr) 

Washin'gton,  June  3. — Frederick  M. 
Feiker,  managing  director  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers  and  formerly  an 
executive  of  the 
McGraw  -Hill 
Publishing  C  o., 
and  of  the  A.  W. 
Shaw  Publishing 
Co.,  this  week 
was  appointed 
director  of  the 
bureau  of  f  o  r- 
eign  and  domes¬ 
tic  commerce  of 
the  Department 
of  C  o  m  m  e  rce. 
He  succeeds 
William  L.  Coo- 
I-REtiF.RtcK  M.  Feikek  who  goes  to 

London  as  com¬ 
mercial  attache  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy. 

In  1921,  shortly  after  Herbert  Hoover 
l)ecame  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Feiker  was  “borrowed”  from  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Company  to  develop  the 
contacts  of  the  Department  of  (Com¬ 
merce  with  business  and  trade.  He 
organized  divisions  of  the  bureau  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  After 
returning  to  his  editorial  duties,  Mr. 
Feiker  continued  to  serve  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

For  eight  years  Mr.  Feiker  was  with 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  as  editor, 
editorial  director  and  vice-president. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Shaw  Publishing  Co.  and  served 
as  editor  of  the  magazines  System  and 
Eactnry  before  those  publications  and 
the  Shaw  Company  were  taken  over  by 
McGraw-Hill. 


TAX  BILLS  HIT  DAILIES 


Chain  Store  Measure*  Apply  to  News¬ 
papers,  Merchants’  Secretary  Says 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publi.shf.r) 

Cincinnati,  June  1. — Daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Ohio  will  be  amenable  to  the 
proposed  Ohio  cliain  store  tax,  if  the 
three  new  bills  introduced  in  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  following  the  Indiana 
decision  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
become  laws.  A  digest  of  the  three 
bills  as  made  by  George  W.  Sheridan, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants,  shows  that  newspaper  branch 
stations  and  carriers  themselves  will  be 
subject  to  the  tax  in  one  of  its  brackets. 
The  report  shows  that  many  businesses 
which  do  not  consider  themselves  retail 
stores  will  be  bracketed  as  chain  stores 
if  either  the  Myers  or  the  Nickels  bills 
become  law.  Newspaper  branch  stations 
and  stands  operated  by  newsboys  are 
among  these.  Others  include  filling  sta¬ 
tions,  retail  coal  and  lumber  yards, 
beauty  shops,  barber  shops,  garage  op¬ 
erators,  farmers  who  sell  along  the  road 
at  stands,  hot  dog  stands,  doctors  who 
dispense  their  owm  drugs  to  patients,  and 
bootleggers. 

Under  the  Nickels  bill,  as  soon  as  a 
bootlegger  is  convicted  of  selling  liquor 
he  can  immediately  be  assessed  as  a  re¬ 
tailer  and  is  subject  to  the  tax.  This 
is  the  most  popular  feature  of  the  bill 
and  it  is  said  will  make  it  a  hard  meas¬ 
ure  to  defeat. 


NEW  MISSOURI  PAPER 

The  Harrisonville  (Mo.)  Missourian 
has  been  established  by  J.  W.  Sexton, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Garden  City  (Mo.) 
Views  and  Robert  Sapp  of  Jefferson 
City.  The  preliminary  move  was  the 
purchase  of  two  community  papers,  one 
at  Raymore,  Mo.  and  the  other  at 
Peculiar,  Mo. 


WINS  TULSA  AWARD 

Walter  Ahlum,  industrial  editor, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  received  the  $2(X) 
first  prize  offered  in  the  “Better  Tulsa 
Idea”  contest  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Second  prize, 
$100,  was  won  by  R.  C.  Gano,  of  the 
Rogers-Gano  advertising  agency. 


RKO  FILMS  SHOWING 
TELECHRON  CLOCKS 


Plan  Calls  for  Theaters  to  Join  With 
Local  Dealers  in  Mutual  Adver¬ 
tising  —  One  Daily  Bars 
Co-operation 


While  “sponsored”  motion  pictures 
seem  on  the  way  out  as  an  advertising 
medium,  another  form  of  advertising  tie- 
up  is  being  used  to  get  public  attention 
for  both  films  and  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  plan  is  explained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  sent  to  theatre  managers 
recentlv  by  the  Warren  Telechron  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ashland,  Mass.: 

“bear  Sir :  Many  RKO  feature  pro¬ 
ductions  now  include  ‘shots’  of  Telechron 
Electric  Clocks.  This  is  a  feature  that 
both  our  authorized  Telechron  dealers 
and  yourselves  can  cash  in  on  to  great 
advantage.  We  have  produced  a  ‘Scoop’ 
sales  promotion  campaign  for  our  deal¬ 
ers  which  allows  them  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact.  The  plan  includes 
newspaper  ‘ad‘  mats,  publicity  mats, 
colorful  display  cards,  direct-by-mail 
pieces  and  other  proven  business  build¬ 
ing  advertising  material  for  which  each 
Telechron  dealer  is  asked  to  pay  only 
$8  as  his  share  of  our  cost. 

“Without  cost  to  you,  your  theatre 
can  tie  up  with  this  nation-wide  pub¬ 
licity  plan  if  you  will  immediately  get 
in  touch  with  the  authorized  Telechron 
dealers  in  your  town  and  see  that  they 
work  with  you  on  the  handling  of  this 
‘Scoop’  campaign.  You  can  tie  the 
dealers’  activities  in  this  behalf  up  to 
your  own  theatre  when  the  following 
shows  are  scheduled  for  appearance; 
‘Behind  Office  Doors’,  ‘Bachelor  Apart¬ 
ment’,  ‘Kept  Husbands’. 

“Our  dealers  are  anxious  to  have  yon 
cooperate  with  them  in  making  this  tie- 
up  a  mutual  success — mutual  because  it 
gives  publicity  and  stimulates  the  sale 
of  Telechron  clocks  in  dealers’  stock, 
and  becau.se  the  theatres  showing  these 
pictures  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Telechron  'Scoop'  campaign  publicity  it 
they  tie  up  in  every  possible  way. 

“Other  shows  in  which  Telechron 
clocks  are  ‘spotted’  are  ‘Lonely  Wives 
and  ‘Honor  Among  Lovers’  (Para¬ 
mount). 

“The  ‘Scoop’  campaign  does  not  feature 
the  latter  show's  but  Telechron  dealers' 
use  of  the  plan  indirectly  ties  in  with 
all  RKO  productions  where  Telechrons 
are  used.” 

According  to  P,  S.  Harrison,  editor 
of  Harrison’s  Reports,  who  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  opposing  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  screen,  other  trade- 
marked  products  have  also  been  given 
mention  in  RKO  pictures,  including 
Palmolive,  Lifebuoy,  Flit,  and  Duke's 
Mixture. 

Harrison  added : 

“The  RKO  people  insist  that  they  are 
not  getting  any  money  but  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  tie-ups  with  the  commercial  firms, 
an  act  which  is  just  as  offensive  to  the 
public  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  ac¬ 
cepting  compensation.” 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  North¬ 
western  newspaper,  referring  to  the 
Telechron  letter,  said : 

“Insofar  as  this  publication  is  con¬ 
cerned  we  have  given  notice  to  our 
local  theatres  that  we  will  carry  ! 
publicity  whatever  nor  give  any  assist¬ 
ance  whatever  in  connection  with  any 
picture  which  contains  this  sort  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  nor  will  we  give  any  suppod 
whatever  to  any  sponsored  advertising 
films. 

“Fortunately,  our  theatres  are  very 
much  opposed  to  this  sort  of  advertising, 
maintaining  the  position  that  people 
tend  their  theatres  to  be  entertained, 
and  that  when  they  take  money  fro® 
their  partons  for  entertainment  they  ^ 
not  giving  them  fair  treatment  by  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  advertising,  no  matter 
how  carefully  it  may  be  covered  up 


COMPLETING  LAW  COURSE 

Robert  N.  Bishop  night  editor  of  tte 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  will  receive  w-' 
degree  upon  graduation  from  the  Kent 
Law  School  this  month. 
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The  newspaper  pressroom  is  gettiiiK  out  a  produet — the  daily  newspaper — which  is  produced  under  conditions  of  speed 
and  punctuality  as  to  hours  and  minutes,  and  under  limitations  of  room,  which  are  not  duplicated  in  any  other  line  of 
manufacture. 

The  modern  news  press  has  a  potential  speed  which  can  be  used  only  when  all  the  rolls  fed  to  the  press  are  of  such 
character  as  will  stand  unwindinK  at  a  hif;h  rate  of  speed. 

It  is  not  always  so  much  a  question  of  how  fast  a  press  can  be  operated  as  it  is  how  fast  the  paper  can  be  safely 
unwound  from  the  roll. 

A  reasonably  good  roll  of  newsprint  paper  enables  the  press  to  operate  at  reasonable  speed.  ^  ilh  better  rolls  the 
results  are  proportionately  better,  and  with  perfect  rolls  the  press  ran  travel  along  at  the  peak  of  production. 


That  being  so,  it  naturally  follows  that: — 


If  the  boss  is  critical  of  the  white  waste  item  or  press  output  per  hour  aiul  is  not  obtaining  rolls 
which  enable  the  pressmen  to  go  the  limit  in  time  saving  ami  waste  saving,  the  next  move  is 
up  to  the  boss. 

A  nifty  good  roll  has  a  noble  motive.  It  helps  to  brighten  up  the  pressman’s  chore  of  getting 
out  more  paper  than  the  pressroom  was  originally  designed  to  produce. 

Prime  good  rolls  can  be  made  and  are  made  where  mills  are  properly  equipped  with  mo<l- 
ern  roll  winding  machines.  Where  they  are  not,  it  is  up  to  the  pressroom  men  to  wrestle 
with  roll  troubles  that  should  have  been  scotched  in  the  mill. 

Cameron  roll  winders  in  newsprint  ami  book  paper  mills  proiluce  newsprint  ami  book  paper 
rolls  which  insure — 

(1)  Maximum  press  running  speed. 

(2)  Less  web  breaks. 

(.3)  Less  wrinkles  in  the  sheet. 

(4)  More  level  draw  through  the  press. 

(5)  Greater  weight  and  length  of  paper  per  roll. 

(6)  Approximately  12%  less  roll  changes. 

(7)  12%  less  storage  room. 

(8)  12%  less  wrapper. 

(9)  12%  more  paper  per  car. 

Enoch,  the  Pressroom  Wisecracker  says,  “It  is  easier  on  the  pressman’s  temper  to  run  good 
rolls  of  not  so  good  paper  than  it  is  to  run  not  so  good  rolls  of  good  paper.” 


Yours  truly. 


President 


CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

61  Poplar  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Circulation 

5,000  WILL  COMPETE  IN 
SPORTS  CONGRESS 


Chicago  Tribune  Event  at  Soldiers’ 
Field  on  June  21  Will  Feature 
Demonstration  of  Sokol, 

Czech  Athletiv  Test 

The  ChicaRoland  Sports  Congress, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trihunc.  will 
bring  together  approximately  5,000  men, 
women  and  children  athletes  in  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Sokol  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Tune  21,  at  Soldiers’  Field,  Chicago. 
Sokol  is  the  Czech  word  for  falcon,  a 
bird  whose  speed  and  courage  typify  the 
idea  of  Sokol  athletic  endeavor. 

The  event  will  be  featured  by  mass 
athletic  participation  by  athletes  of  Czech, 
Polish.  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Danish  descent.  As  a  climax  all 
of  the  participants  will  assemble  on  the 
field  for  one  grand  mass  drill.  Arch 
Ward.  Tribune  sports  editor,  is  in 
charge  of  the  event. 

Preparations  are  now  under  way  for 
the  second  annual  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Tribune  and 
newspapers  of  the  middle  west.  The 
19.11  music  festival  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  .\ug.  22  at  Soldiers’  Field. 
Nin**  states  are  to  be  renresented.  in¬ 
cluding  Illinois.  W’isconsin.  Minnesota. 
Iowa.  Missouri.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Michigan. 

Phil  Maxwell  director  of  the  1930 
festival  is  in  charge  of  the  second  contest. 


Boy  Guilty  of  Raising  Price 

Saul  _Green,  a  newspaper  boy  of  466 
West  l.sOth  street.  New  York,  was  found 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  for  having 
charged  five  cents  for  an  earlv  edition 
of  a  two-cent  morning  newspaper  by 
Magistrate  Brandt  in  W'^ashingtoii 
Heights  Court.  May  29,  but  the  sentence 
was  suspended.  lohn  R.  Carev.  a 
mechanical  engineer  of  3.609  Broadway, 
wrote  to  Mayor  Walker  about  the  over¬ 
charge.  _ 


Extend*  Delivery  Service 

The  Grand  Junction  fCol.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  on  May  31,  extended  its  day-of- 
puhlication  delivery  service  of  its  papers 
to  the  towns  of  Collbran,  Mesa.  Molina 
and  Plateau  City.  This  enables  sub¬ 
scribers  to  a  distance  of  45  miles  on  the 
Mst  to  receive  Sentinel  the  same  day  it 
is  printed.  _ 

Publisher  Awards  Cup 

The  Kansas  City  Journal -Post  cup, 
given  each  vear  at  Kansas  City  to  the 
high  school  team  winning  first  place  in 
the  interscholastic  track  meet,  was  pre¬ 
sented  last  week  by  W^  I^urence  Dickey, 
publisher,  to  the  Northea.st  High  team. 


Awarding  Cup*  To  Carriers 

In  a  carrier  circulation  contest  the 
San  Antonio  fTex.)  IJght  is  awarding 
a  cup  monthly  to  the  district  group  which 
shows  the  largest  average  increase  for 
the  period.  Edmund  Campbell  is  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


Held  Cooking  School 

The  Fifth  annual  cooking  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Elain  (Ill.)  Couricr-Xeii’S, 
which  closed  last  week  attracted  4.500 
women  from  Elgin  and  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory.  Mrs.  Winifred  B.  Loggans,  of  the 
Kellogg  company,  Battle  (Treek,  Mich., 
was  in  charge. 


Sponsored  Music  Festival 

The  Decatur  (Ill.)  Rez’icw  recently 
sponsored  its  first  annual  Central  Illinois 
Music  Festival  in  which  bands,  choruses 
and  orchestras  representing  87  high 
schools  took  part. 


Obtains  Faster  Delivery 

Acting  favorably  upon  the  petition  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  established 
bus  service  between  Little  Rock  and 
Harrison,  expediting  delivery  of  the 
newspaper  by  five  hours. 


HORSESHOE  CONTEST 

Chicago  horseshoe  tossers  will  again  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  second  annual  city¬ 
wide  “barnyard  golf’’  tournament.  First 
elimination  rounds  start  June  22,  w'ith  the 
city  championships  to  be  held  on  Aug 
15.  Male  contestants  will  be  divided  into 
eight  major  divisions  and  there  will  be 
six  classes  for  women.  Last  year  some 
7,000  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  took 
part. 


Promoting  Midwest  Track  Meet 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  is 
sponsoring  the  Midwest  States  track  and 
field  championships  to  be  held  at  Soldiers 
Field,  June  27.  Preliminary  meets  will 
be  held  and  contestants  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
will  compete  for  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  finals. 


New  Rhodesia  Newspaper 

A  new  newspaper,  the  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia  Nni’s,  is  announced  to  begin  pub¬ 
lication  about  the  end  of  November  at 
N’dola.  Northern  Rhodesia.  Jt  will  be 
published  twice,  or  possibly  thrice,  weekly 
at  first,  daily  later.  It  is  represented  in 
this  country  by  S.  S.  Koppe  &  So.,  Inc., 
.5()0  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  City 


N.  Y.  Time*  Prize  Presented 

The  New  York  Times  prize  awarded 
annually  to  the  meml)ers  of  the  first  three 
classes  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  who 
in  a  competitive  examination  show  the 
broadest  knowledge  and  most  thorough 
understanding  of  current  events  was 
presented  this  year  to  Midshipman  John 
A.  White,  first  class,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  The  award  consisted  of  a  bronze 
plaque  and  $150. 


Pictorial  To  Sell  Own  Space 

Pictorial  Re7’inv.  which  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  advertising  field  by  Paul 
Block  and  -Associates  for  23  years,  will 
discontifnie  this  connection  on  Sept.  25, 
and  will  form  its  own  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  T.  Wylie  Kinney,  Oliver  B. 
Merrill,  and  F.  D.  Wood  have  joined  the 
magazine’s  advertising  department. 


Liberty  Reappoints  Perry 

-Appointment  of  Nelson  R-  Perry  as 
advertising  manager  has  been  announced 
by  Liberty  magazine-  He  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  five  years  prior  to  the  recent 
iwrchase  of  Lil)erty  l)y  Macfadden  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc-  Max  -A,  Geller  has  been 
appointed  eastern  advertising  manager. 


Grand  Rapids  Subscription  Drive 

The  Grand  Raf>ids  (Mich.)  Herald  is 
offering  boys  of  Grand  Rapids  and  west¬ 
ern  Michigan  prizes  ranging  from  coaster 
wagons  to  jack  knives  as  an  incentive  to 
obtain  new  six-months  subscriptions  to 
the  Herald. 


Student*  Edit  Daily 

Fourteen  journalism  students  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  took  over 
editorial  work  on  the  morning  edition  of 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  May 
23.  Alvin  Austin,  regular  night  city 
editor  of  the  Herald  and  a  University 
student,  acted  as  managing  editor. 


Staff  Selling  Subscription* 

Members  of  all  departments  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  subscription  campaign  directed 
by  C.  E.  Gilroy,  circulation  manager. 
Merchandise  prizes  valued  at  $1,000  are 
to  be  awarded  winners  in  the  contest, 
which  ends  June  IS. 


New  A.B.C.  Members 

The  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald. 
Chillicothc  (O.)  Nezes  Advertiser  and 
the  St,  Louis  (Mo.)  Daily  Record  have 
recently  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  -Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Conducting  ** Yo-Yo”  Contest 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post -Tele¬ 
gram  are  conducting  a  series  of  contests 
for  children  in  the  new  Filipino  game 
“Yo-Yo,”  recently  introduced  in  the  city 
by  the  two  papers. 


AIDING  JOBLESS 


Seattle  Star  Paying  SOc  Each  for 
New  Subscriptions 

The  Seattle  Star  recently  set  aside 
$10,(XX)  which  will  be  used  to  pay  jobless 
men  and  women  a  commission  of  50c 
on  each  subscription  obtained.  The  work 
is  l)eing  directed  by  George  Donahue, 
circulation  manager. 

Under  the  plan  an  unemployed  cir¬ 
culation  worker  does  not  have  to  collect 
the  subscription  price,  but  merely  obtain 
orders  which  the  Star  verifies.  The  un- 
ejnployed  person  is  then  paid  his  or  her 
commission.  Carriers  collect  from  sub¬ 
scribers  on  a  monthly  basis. 


500  Gardens  Entered 

More  than  500  flower  gardens  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  flower 
garden  contest  for  amateur  floriculturists 
living  within  a  40-mile  radius  of  Chicago. 
When  final  judging  is  completed  this 
month,  35  gardens  will  be  chosen  as 
“honor  roll  gardens.”  No  cash  awards 
are  being  offered,  bat  owmers  of  winning 
gardens  will  have  their  names  inscribed 
on  the  flower  garden  competition  honor 
roll  and  will  receive  certificates  of  merit. 
Paul  Potter,  Tribune  agricultural  editor, 
is  in  charge. 


Paper  Thief  Sentenced 

Theft  of  a  5c  newspaper  at  Houston 
recently  .sent  a  29-year-old  man  to  the 
city  farm  to  serve  out  a  $30  fine.  He 
was  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  who  said  he  saw  the  man  drop  into 
a  newsstand  receptacle  a  piece  of  glass 
instead  of  a  coin  as  he  took  the  paper 
during  absence  of  a  crippled  vender.  A 
police  judge  assessed  the  line. 


Conducting  Essay  Contest 

The  Salt  Lxikc  City  Deseret  Nnvs  is 
conducting  a  “Know  Your  State  and  City 
Better,”  essay  contest  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  citj'  sclux)ls.  So  that  con¬ 
testants  might  obtain  more  information 
the  Deseret  News  hired  several  buses 
and  conducted  a  two-hour  tour  of  the 
city. 

To  Conduct  Photo  Contest 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  is  cooperating  with  a  Rochester 
photo  service  in  a  10-week  photo  con¬ 
test,  starting  June  14.  Five  weekly 
prizes  totaling  S40  will  be  given  and  a 
grand  award  of  $100  made.  Winning 
photos  are  to  l>e  published  each  Sunday, 
during  the  contest. 


Award*  Medal*  To  Winners 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  have 
lieen  awarded  by  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  to  78  winners  of  tennis,  golf,  swim¬ 
ming  and  track  events  in  a  junior  school 
sports  program  sjxjnsored  by  the  Light. 


Lee  J.  Eastman  Resign* 

Lee  J.  Postman,  president  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  (Company  of  New 
York,  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
the  -Advertising  Gub  of  New  York 
because  of  pressure  of  private  business. 


AIDING  POOR  CHILDREN 

.A  summer  feature  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch  is  to  place  babies  from 
poor  families  in  distress  through  unem¬ 
ployment,  in  comfortable  homes  for  the 
vacation  period.  During  the  fir.st  two 
days  that  front  page  stories  and  pictures 
were  used,  six  babies  were  placed  for  the 
summer  and  30  applications  had  been 
received  for  others. 


Sponsoring  Flower  Pageant 

The  1931  Flower  Pageant  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
-Aug.  29,  the  day  the  National  Air  Races 
open  at  Cleveland  airport.  The  event 
will  be  made  a  counterpart  of  the  New 
Year’s  Tournament  of  Roses  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.  John  A.  Crawford  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  staff  is  in  charge. 


Dallas  Contest  Ends 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch  has  just 
concluded  its  combined  circulation  and 
.sales  slip  contest  which  has  sent  two 
Iiarticipants  to  Europe  and  two  more  to 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  with  a  fifth  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  Hollywood,  all  on  paid-ex¬ 
pense  trips.  Subscriptions  and  sales  slips 
turned  in  from  stores  advertising  in  the 
Dispatch  counted  as  votes  to  win. 


Post  Entertains  Carriers 

More  than  100  carriers  of  the  Bridge- 
l<nrt  (Conn.)  Telegram  were  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  May  25 
by  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Telegram.  Carriers  of  the 
Fr'ening  Post  will  be  given  a  similar 
dinner  in  the  near  future.  Kenneth  L. 
Butler  is  circulation  manager  of  the  two 
papers. 


8,000  Attend  Carrier  Party 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  partv  for  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Detroit  Xeres  was  held  May 
30  when  8.000  were  entertained  at  a 
snecial  performance  of  the  101  Ranch 
Wild  West  circus. 


Another  §500,000  Pier 
for  Camden,  New  Jersey 

raniflen'H  new  Miiniripiil  Pier  Is 
iieiiriiiE  eompletlon  iintl  rontrnet 
hiiH  Just  be«'n  let,  b.v  private  in¬ 
terests,  for  another  eostinK  a 
half  million. 

BusinesH.  retail  and  inaniifaetur- 
inx.  la  good  in  S«»iith  -leraey.  Its 
people  are  earninx — and  spending'. 
T.nral  stores  are  neliierlnx  new 
sales  records  and  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  cultivatinx  this  market 
ar.>  protitinK-  I'Ot  us  tell  you  the 
whole  story? 

COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hoar  Medium  at  one  east" 
Lsst  than  half  of  1%  rtadsr  dusllsatlsn 
National  Repreaentatlve* 
GEO.  A.  MeDEVITT  CO. 


Two  Great 
Newspapers 
Now  Are  One' 


/ 


jir 


THE  NEWS-TELEGRAM 

Oregon’s  Independent  Newspaper 


A  SCRI PPS-CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

National  Representatives 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  Ne  w  Y ork 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Keralb  tribune 


The  Test  of  Time 


L^ompany  m  Those  engaged  in  the  publishing  and  printing  business  are 

fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  represent  one  of  the 
world’s  oldest  industries,  yet  many  of  them  fail  to  realize  that  engineering  can  and 
should  be  applied  to  their  activities.  The  American  Type  Founders  Company  has 
always  known  that  successful  publishers  and  printers  are  its  best  customers.  With  this 
in  mind  it  organized,  back  in  1913,  its  now  well-known  Engineering  Department. 
It  sought  and  obtained  the  services  of  men  whose  practical  experience  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  trade.  Then,  the  services  of  these  men,  whose  practical  experience  was 
augmented  by  the  careful  study  of  working  conditions  in  various  plants  throughout  the 
country,  were  offered  to  newspaper  publishers  and  printers.  •  Among  the  major  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  Engineering  Department  was  the  designing  of  the  Unit  System  of 
Steel  Newspaper  Composing  Room  Equipments.  These  equipments  are  economizers  of 

time  and  space.  They  are 
ijp  ^  m  ^  constructed  carefully  and 

stoutly  to  withstand  the 
severe  wear  and  tear  of 
newspaper  work  and  to 
afford  the  maximum  of 
durability. 


•  Our  Engineers 
are  especially  helpful  to 
printing  houses  that  are 
moving  or  rearranging 
their  plants,  and  to  those 
whose  accumulation  of 
unsuitable  equipments 
has  overcrowded  the 
workrooms. 


Clear  View'' style  of  Newspaper  Make-Cp  Table 


The  Rear  Side  of  this 
table  is  equipped  with  a 
full-length  bank,  with 
lights  above,  for  hold¬ 
ing  labor-saving  material 
units;  provision  is  made  in 
the  center  of  table  for 
a  truck  for  holding  empty 
galleys,  dead  slugs,  etc. 


These  make-up  tables  are  designed  for 
unit  construction  and  the  features  to  be  obtained  are  many  and  various. 


merican  Type  Founders  Company 


Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  City 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

He  eEHNHARO  GOTHIC  TAi 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Portland,  Ore. 

SCr  IN  MEMICNS  Of 


Chicago,  III. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FEMININE  FRANKNESS  IN  ADVERTISING 
DENOTES  TEST  OF  BUYING  POWER 

Nearly  All  Copy  Is  Addressed  to  Woman  as  Family  Purchasing 
Agent — Boudoir  Partners  Are  Scrutinized  and 
Actresses  Tell  Their  Ages 

By  JEROME  H.  WALXER 

WHEN  women  cry  their  ages  in  type  men  to  be  manly  in  their  smoking. 

en  hiir  that  «*vpn  he  whn  riin«  mav  “Man-^tvle”  ic  the  hviirnrH  nf  the  Gen- 


”  SO  big  that  even  he  who  runs  may 
read,  has  the  ultimate  been  reached  in 
this  age  of  advertising  frankness? 

“Yes,  1  am  39  years  old,”  says  Irene 
Rich,  movie  star,  in  one  of  the  new 
series  of  advertisements  for  Lux  toilet 
soap.  “I  am  over  40,”  says  Florence 
Ke^,  noted  star  of  ‘-The  Shanghai  Ges¬ 
ture,”  and  Marjorie  Rambeau,  another 
luminary  of  the  stage  and  screen,  says : 
“I  don’t  mind  your  knowing  it — I  am  37.” 

But  the  Lux  copy  writer  has  been 
careful  in  Miss  Rambeau’s  case  by  say¬ 
ing  in  the  caption  under  her  photograph: 
“As  this  recent  photograph  shows,  she  is 
so  radiantly  youthful  it  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  believe  her  37.”  (Just  to  keep  the 
record  clear  Who’s  Who  in  America  was 
consulted.  In  both  the  1928-29  and  1930- 
31  volumes  Miss  Raml)eau  is  charged 
with  42  years,  the  citation  being  “b  San 
Francisco,  1889.”) 

Whether  a  woman  may  claim  poetic 
license  in  announcing  her  age  or  whether 
she  should  remain  on  the  safe  side  of 
veracity  by  saying  “over  40”  as  Miss 
Reed  does,  is  aside  from  the  question  of 
feminine  frankness  which  is  taking  new 
strides  in  newspai)er  copy.  It’s  a  far  cry 
from  the  early  Kotex  advertisements  of 
a  decade  ago  to  the  current  copy  on  fem¬ 
inine  hygiene  and  milady’s  lingerie. 

The  “shocking”  Kayser  stocking  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  tell  the  young  women 
readers  of  magazines  and  theatre  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  “owe  it  to  their  audi¬ 
ence”  to  wear  Kayser  hosiery  are  mild 
compared  with  the  ordinary  run  of  de¬ 
partment  store  and  women’s  specialty 
shoi)  newspaper  advertising,  profusely 
illustrated  with  scantily  dressed  models. 

As  yet  the  new  B.V.D.  copy  has  not 
reached  newspapers,  but  it  may  be  an 
indication  of  what’s  coming  if  adver¬ 
tisers  learn  for  certain  that  the  woman 
is  tlie  real  buyer.  The  makers  of  the 
famous  men’s  underwear  have  decided 
upon  a  lH)ld  departure  from  tradition  by 
advertising  P.X'.D.’s  in  certain  exclusive 
women's  magazines. 

“Make  him  a  lu^tter  boudoir  decora¬ 
tion  !”  commands  one  adverHsement  in 
the  B.\M).  schedule,  and  an  illustration 


men  to  be  manly  in  their  smoking. 
“Man-Style”  is  the  byword  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  Company’s  copy  for  Robert 
Burns  cigars,  some  of  their  copy  pictur- 

I  •>  BEHIND  THE  SCENES  -  I 


^  ®  i4; 


Jefferson  Maehamer,  noted  comic 
artist,  is  doing  these  new  advertise¬ 
ments  for  Lux. 

ing  a  girl  smoking  a  cigarette  in  the 
background. 

.\t  first  the  Old  Gold  copy  with  “Keep 
Kissable”  motif  presented  a  couple  in  em¬ 
brace,  but  now  it  shows  only  a  vivacious 
girl  with  enticing  lips,  and  a  slogan  that 
says  “Old  Golds  are  like  honey  to  your 
throat.”  Meanwhile  Lucky  Strike  copy 
introduces  a  bevy  of  beauties  by  name 
and  address  under  the  command  to  “Con¬ 
sider  your  Adam’s  .\pple”  and  with  the 
advice,  “Don’t  rasp  your  throat  with 
harsh  irritants.”  Virginia  Cross  of 
.■\nniston,  Ala. ;  Emily  Boyle  of  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  V. ;  Frances  Stewart  Crossy  of 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Hazel  Bofinger  of  New 
York  city,  and  Harriet  Hagman  of  Hel- 
sinfors,  Finland,  arc  some  of  the  pretty 
ones  who  point  to  their  tliroats  in  the 
Lucky  advertisements. 

“I’ve  walked  with  the  foreign  legion. 


of  a  goodl(K)king  man  in  his  underwear  you  11  find  me  at  the  country  club” — 


helps  to  complete  the  B.X'.D.  .sales  talk. 
.\notheT  piece  of  copy  advises  the  wo¬ 
man  to  “peep  from  your  silken  coverlets 
some  morning  and  observe  the  partner  of 
your  joys  and  sorrows  draped  in  the 
nameless  underwear  you  Iwnight  him.” 

This  cami)aign  was  lUiriMisely  designed 
to  test  the  theory  that  women  do  all  of 
the  buying  in  the  household,  either  by 
actual  purchase  them.selves  or  by  sug¬ 
gestions  to  their  husbands.  There  is 


slight  omiparison  In-tween  underwear  ^yer  to  a  picture  of  Downey.  The  femi- 


and  refrigerators,  hut  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  trend  toward  feminine  appeal  in  the 
newspaiKT  advertisements  for  all  types 
of  household  utilities.  The  ideas  of  con¬ 
venience,  labor-saving  and  neatness  are 
emphasized  in  copy  for  hot  water  heat¬ 
ers,  refrigerators,  oil  burners,  etc.,  with 
illustrations  and  text  that  are  wholly  fem¬ 
inine.  Now  the  te'ephone  companies  also 
are  addressing  newspaper  copy  to 
women  to  increase  the  number  of  long  dis¬ 
tance  calls  from  the  home. 

Further  evidence  of  the  feminine  trend 
is  found  in  the  newspaiKT  copy  now  run¬ 
ning  for  Lifebuoy  soap,  a  companion  pro¬ 
duct  itf  Lux,  made  by  Ixver  Brothers, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  tables  are  being 
turned  on  the  girl  who,  out  of  polite¬ 
ness,  tells  the  singer  with  B.O.  that  the 
accompaniment  is  too  hard  and  he  had 
better  ask  someone  else  to  play  it.  Now 
it’s  a  case  of  where  “men  danced  with 
her  just  one  .  .  .  B.O  (body  odor) 

killed  her  popularity  until  .  .” 

Most  of  the  cigarette  copy  has  definitely 
turned  feminine,  having  no  qualms  about 
picturing  girls  with  cigarettes  in  hand, 
and  even  some  of  the  cigar  copy  is  built 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  woman  who  wants 


FORMER  REPORTER  SAVED 
FROM  DEATH  RIDE 
A  FTER  missing  death  himself 
only  because  of  a  last-minute 
change  in  plans,  J.  Howard  Whitby, 
automobile  mechanic  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Ardmore  (Pa.) 
Main  Line  Daily  Times,  tele¬ 
graphed  to  that  paper  the  story 
of  the  death  of  his  friends,  Joseph 
Cacria  and  Clarence  E.  Grove, 
while  tuning  up  their  machine 
May  26  for  the  Memorial  Day 
races  at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway. 

Whitby,  originally  assigned  to 
ride  with  Cacria,  was  shifted  to 
William  Alberti’s  car.  However, 
on  the  day  of  the  fatal  crash. 
Grove  was  late  to  the  track  and 
Whitby  was  asked  to  take  his  place 
during  the  tuning-up  ride.  He  was 
about  to  take  his  seat  in  the  car 
when  Grove  appeared.  The  car 
roared  off  on  what  proved  to  be 
its  last  trip. 

C.  L.  Parsons,  sports  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post,  rode  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  race  as  Lou  Moore’s  me¬ 
chanic  to  write  a  story  of  his 
impressions. 


and  the  many  other  slogans  in  the  new 
Chesterfield  campaign  give  a  neutral  air 
to  that  cigarette  copy  but  the  fact  it  is 
running  in  women’s  magazines  indicates 
it  is  designed  for  all.  .\t  the  same  time 
Camels  make  their  appeal  to  women  in  a 
new  radio  program  which  features  Mor¬ 
ton  Downey,  night  club  idol.  Large 
newspaper  space  was  used  tliis  week  to 
announce  the  new  series  of  daily  pro¬ 
grams.  almost  half  the  copy  being  given 


nine  appeal  was  found  in  the  text  which 
told  how  shop  girls  and  debutantes,  men 


EDmiR 

WAXTED 


and  women  of  every  age,  had  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  Downey’s  lilting  tenor. 

Both  in  its  appeal  and  its  frankness  the 
current  Bayer  Aspirin  copy  is  indicative 
of  the  trend  in  newspaper  advertising. 
“I’m  going  anyway,”  declares  a  girl  at 
the  top  of  the  advertisement,  and  then 
follows  this  statement ;  “The  modern 
Mi<*s  needs  no  ‘time  out’  for  the  time  of 
month.  Don’t  dedicate  certain  days  of 
every  month  to  suffering.  It’s  old- 
fashioned.” 

Gradually  this  type  of  copy  is  being 
extended  beyond  the  pages  of  women’s 
magazines.  Newspaper  readers  take  for 
granted  not  only  the  subtle  messages  on 
feminine  hygiene  but  also  the  blatant  line 
in  such  copy  as  that  for  Dr.  W.  I?.  Cald¬ 
well’s  Syrup  Pepsin  which  says,  “To  be 
a  healthy  woman  watch  your  bowels.” 

In  the  purely  feminine  field  of  house- 
lu)ld  accessory  advertising,  two  news¬ 
paper  comic  artists,  whose  strips  have  a 
distinctive  appeal  to  women,  were  pitted 
this  week  in  the  contest  for  women’s  in¬ 
terest.  Jefferson  Maehamer  began  do¬ 
ing  sales  cartoons  for  Lux  soap  chips. 
Copy  of  similar  design  was  introduced 
by  the  makers  of  Rinso  soap  chips  some 
time  ago.  C.  A.  X'oight  being  the  illus¬ 
trator.  Rinso  copy  contains  localized 
testimonials. 

Altogether  it  appears  to  be  a  hopeful 
sign  for  newspaper  circulation  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  battling  for  the  attention  of 
women  readers. 

GUY  OSBORN  APPOINTED 

Guy  S.  Osborn.  Inc.,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  St.  Louis,  effective  June  1,  became 
the  western  repre.sentative  of  the  Curtis- 
Martin  newspapers,  which  include  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Public  l-cdqer, 
P.veninq  Public  Ledger  and  the  .Vert' 
York  livening  Post. 


Address 

applications  to. 


The  publisher  of  an  important  non-fiction  maga¬ 
zine  wishes  to  employ  as  Managing  Editor  a  mature 
man  of  undoubted  ability  and  unquestionable  back¬ 
ground.  He  prefers  one  who  is  at  present  employed 
in  a  responsible  position  on  a  first-line  newspaper. 

As  Managing  Editor,  this  man  will  be  expected  to 
produce  vital  ideas,  to  solicit  and  secure  acceptable 
articles,  to  deal  with  writers  generally,  and  to  do 
occasional  rewriting.  He  will  not  be  harassed  by 
mechanical  details  which  are  handled  by  a  capable 
staff.  In  the  absence  of  the  publisher  he  will  assume 
full  editorial  responsibility. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  post  which  can 
be  filled  only  by  a  first-rate  man.  The  salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate. 


REUTERS  SUBSIDY  VOTED 

But  $32,000  Grant  Is  Sharply  Criti¬ 
cises!  in  Canadian  House 

Sharp  criticism  of  a  government  sub¬ 
sidy  to  a  news  service  developed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  Ottawa,  recently  but 
despite  it  the  annual  vote  of  $32,000  to 
Reuters  news  agency  was  passed.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  contract  with  two  years 
yet  to  run,  however,  the  subsidy  would 
have  been  dropped. 

H.  H.  Stevens,  minister  of  trade  and 
commerce,  explained  the  company  under¬ 
took  to  send  10, (KX)  cabled  words  of 
Canadian  news  to  Great  Britain  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  grant  and  to  maintain 
a  mail  service  of  Canadian  news  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
h.mpire. 

Critics  of  the  vote  took  the  ground 
that  a  subsidized  news  service  lacked 
value  because  it  was  likely  to  be  biased. 

NEW  PUBLISHER  IN  JONESBORO 

James  F.  Young,  Jr.,  for  five  years  a 
member  of  its  staff,  has  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Jonesboro  (.\rk.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  will  serve  as  its  publisher 
and  general  manager.  Bruce  Malcomb 
I’helps,  who  18  months  ago  purchased 
majority  control  from  C.  E.  Palmer, 
publisher  of  the  Palmer  group  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  newspapers,  will  remain  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company,  and  Donald  Xlur- 
ray  will  continue  as  managing  editor. 

A.P.  GROUP  ELECTS  DeWOLF 

Joseph  C.  I  'eXVolf.  associate  editor  of 
the  Worcester  fMass)  Telegram  and 
livening  Gazette,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  New  England  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  .at  the  spring  meeting  in 
Boston.  DeWolf  succeeds  the  late 
Maurice  \\’.  Dickey  of  the  Springfield 


Box  B-827  Editor  &  PubliMhor 


MARKS  58TH  YEAR 

The  South  Pend  (Ind.)  Tribune  ob- 
ser\ed  its  58tlt  anniversarv  as  a  daily 
Mav  28. 


For  Sale 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


GOSS 


SEXTUPLE  PRESSES 

installed  in  1926 

with  quick-acting  plate  clamps 
and  high-speed  folders 


These  presses  are  available 
at  very  advantageous  prices 


Box  B-825,  Care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Million-dollar  concerns  in  the  Publishing  Industry  and 
in  all  leading  industries  .  .  .  the  country  over  .  .  . 
have  proved  the  merit  of  Dodge  Trucks  for  you. 
i  Million-dollar  concerns  with  hauling  work  similar 
to  your  own,  and  with  a  desire  —  identical  with 
your  own  —  for  low  cost,  dependability  and  able 
performance.  Million-dollar  concerns  who  continue 
year  after  year  to  increase  their  already  large 
I  Beets  of  dependable  Dodge  Trucks.  »  »  Your  Dodge 
(  Brothers  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  impressive 
(  list  of  nationally- known  concerns  who  have  put 
their  faith  and  their  dollars  in  Dodge  Trucks.  He 
will  also  gladly  place  a  Dodge  Truck  at  your  dis- 


O&P&NOAS 


posal  for  inspection,  test  and  comparison.  You  will 
find  Its  price  exceptionally  low.  You  will  find  that 
balanced  design  and  precision  manufacture  insure 
typical  Dodge  dependability,  long  life  and  economy. 


TO  HELP  LOWER  YOUR  HAULING  COSTS 
OPERATING  RECORD  BOOK  FREE 

DODGE  BROTHERS  CORPORATION  B35 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Send  your  Operating  Record  Book.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation. 

NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ — _  _ _ 

CITY _ _  STATE _ _ 

Number  of  Trucks  operated  (Book  for  each  will  be  sent) _ 
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I^EVV’SPAPER  advertising  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  huge  success  at¬ 
tained  by  “Lydia  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound,”  according  to  Robert  Collyer 
Washburn  whose  biography  “The  Life 
and  Times  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham”  was 
recently  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Lydia  Estes,  who  was  born  on  Feb. 
9,  1819,  spent  her  childhood  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  after  a  primary  school  edu¬ 
cation  she  was  prepared  for  teaching. 
In  1843  she  married  a  young  widower, 
Isaac  Pinkham.  Her  husband  endorsed 
a  $25  note  for  George  Clarkson  Todd, 
a  Lynn  machinist,  who  could  not  meet 
it  at  maturity  and  offered  Isaac  an  old 
family  remedy  for  “female  weakness”  in 
payment. 

Mrs.  Pinkham  experimented  with  the 
recipe,  and  tried  it  out  on  some  of  her 
neighlwrs  who  were  enthusiastic  about 
this  marvelous  “vegetable  compound.” 

During  the  panic  of  1873,  the  Pink- 
hams  lost  everything  they  had.  Isaac 
was  ill  and  for  a  time  the  family  fac^ 
actual  hunger.  It  was  then  that  Lydia 
decided  to  sell  her  remedy.  Her  sons. 
Will  and  Dan,  peddled  the  medicine  from 
door  to  door,  and  for  some  time  they 
were  content  to  sell  a  bottle  a  day.  Later 
enough  money  was  scraped  together  to 
finance  the  printing  of  1,000  handbills 
which  the  sons  distributed  from  house 
to  house. 

Later  Dan  went  to  Boston,  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  City  promoting  the  com¬ 
pound. 

One  day  while  Will  Pinkham  was  in 
Boston  to  collect  a  check  for  $84  it 
struck  him  that  it  might  be  cheaper  to 
reach  a  greater  number  of  people  through 
the  newspapers.  He  stopped  at  the 
Boston  Herald  office,  displayed  the  cir¬ 
cular  they  were  using  and  asked  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  print  it  in  the 
paper.  He  got  a  column  on  the  front 
page  for  $^.  Within  48  hours  several 
wholesalers  ordered  three  gross  apiece. 
The  following  week  the  copy  was  in¬ 
serted  again,  with  greater  response. 

Despite  the  income  from  the  Com¬ 
pound  the  Pinkhams  were  still  heavily 
in  debt.  They  arranged  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Herald  to  lend  them 
$1,000,  practically  unsecured,  to  expand 
their  advertising.  Within  a  year  the 
money  was  repaid  and  an  advertising 
agency  took  over  the  account.  Mrs. 
Pinkham,  with  the  advice  of  her  sons, 
dictated  the  copy. 

One  day  Dan  suggested  that  his 
mother’s  picture  be  used  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  Mrs.  Pinkham’s  likeness  began 
to  appear  in  the  copy.  Sales  rocketed 
upward;  the  jokes  that  had  been  made 
locally  about  the  Compound  quadrupled 
and  spread  over  the  whole  country  and 
success  was  assured  by  one  stroke. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  Pinkham 
advertising,  grotesque  in  this  day,  are 
cited  by  Mr.  Washburn.  He  notes  that 
a  most  careful  survey  of  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham’s  writings  will  disclose  no  misstated 
fact,  at  least  none  that  appeared  so  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

Mrs.  Pinkham  died  in  1883,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  her  sons.  Will  and 
Dan.  Another  son,  Charles,  continued 
the  business  but  from  1884  to  1900  little 
or  no  advertising  was  done  and  sales 
dwindled  from  2,0(X)  gross  a  year  to  less 
than  .^00.  It  became  necessary  to  mort¬ 
gage  the  business. 

At  this  time,  James  T.  Wetherald, 
then  a  young  man,  came  to  see  Charles 
and  brought  with  him  a  series  of  pro¬ 
jected  advertisements  Avhich  caught  “and 
expressed  the  spirit  of  Lydia  E.  Pink¬ 
ham  perhaps  better  than  even  she  had 
been  able  to  do  herself.” 

The  new  advertisements  were  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Within  three  years,  with  pro¬ 
motion  costs  lower  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  the  days  of  Lydia  E.,  the 
Compound  liaA  reached  again  the  high 


point  it  had  had  before;  by  1898  gross 
sales  had  increased  to  more  than 
$1,300,000.— A.C. 

*  «  4^ 

Rian  JAMES,  columnist  on  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “All  About  New  York”  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  entertaining  text  book  for 
visitors  to  the  city  and,  judging  from 
the  considerable  amount  of  little  known 
data,  for  residents,  too.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  breezy  hasty  style,  touch¬ 
ing  high  and  low  spots  with  equal  empha¬ 
sis.  It  is  an  easy  book  to  read  and  a 
handy  reference.  It  is  published  by  the 
John  Day  Company,  and  carries  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Ogden  Nash. — ^J.W.P. 

*  *  * 

SUPPORT  of  every  business  manage¬ 
ment  that  has  sound  plans  for  aggres- 
ive  sales  and  advertising  action  at  thjs 
time  is  urged  by  Arthur  Kudner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  in  an  advertising  editorial, 
“If  only  the  Directors  hold  out,”  in  Na¬ 
tions  Business  for  June.  Mr.  Kudner  in 
a  semi-humorous  style  declares  that 
pessimistic  oratory  of  “members  of  the 
board”  should  be  eliminated  now  and  full 
support  given  the  management  that  is 
driving  for  new  business  in  the  face  of 
trying  circumstances  it  realizes  full  well. 

In  the  same  issue,  Robert  Smith, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  reviews  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  sane  and  comprehensive 
work  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  convention  recently  at  Atlantic 
City.  Mr.  Smith  commended  the  Cham¬ 
ber  for  its  work  in  attempting  to  study 
business  conditions  as  a  means  of  fore¬ 
stalling  or  preventing  future  business 
depressions  rather  than  attempting  to 
set  forth  “half-baked  measures  for 
alleviating  the  situation  (present).” — 
R.W.J. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  Roget  Dictionary  of  Synonyms 
and  Antonyms,  recently  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  is  in  some  ways  an 
improvement  over  the  famous  Roget 
Thesaurus,  and  in  some  ways  is  not  so 
effective.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry  the  new 
book  offers  a  decided  advantage  for  you 
don’t  have  to  search  through  the  awk¬ 
ward  Roget  index  and  then  search  further 
in  the  text.  If  you  are  searching  for 
precise  meanings,  however,  the  new  book 
won’t  help  you  as  much  as  the  standard 
Roget.  The  “busy  writer,”  as  tbe  pre¬ 
face  says,  will  find  the  book  of  great 
value.  The  price  is  $4— J.W.P. 

♦  * 

S  STEPHENSON  SMITH’S  “The 
•  Craft  of  the  Critic”  (Thomas 
T.  Crowell  Company,  New  York)  brings 
to  mind  the  homely  old  saying  about  bit¬ 
ing  off  more  than  one  can  chew.  The 
man  would  be  an  unusual  on"  who  could 
do  adequately  what  Smith  has  set  out 
to  do — to  cover  the  whole  field  of  book 
and  play  reviewing  in  one  volume. 

The  whole  critical  process  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  individual  chapters  devoted 
to  book  reviewing  in  general,  to  criticism 
and  biography,  and  to  several  forms  of 
the  novel.  The  second  half  of  the  book 
deals  with  play  reviewing  and  includes 
chapters  on  acting,  comedy,  modern 
tragedy,  comic  opera,  the  gayer  arts,  and 
modern  decor.  Such  a  resume  of  the 
contents  gives  an  impression  of  an  ency¬ 
clopaedic  work;  it  is  not  that  at  all,  but 
is  a  combination  of  essay,  anecdote,  quo¬ 
tation,  advice  on  reviewing,  and  critical 
opinion  put  together  in  rambling  fash¬ 
ion.  Most  of  all  it  needed  in  its  early 
stages  a  good  old-fashioned  plan.  With¬ 
out  one  it  sprawls. 

The  author’s  wide  reading  shows  on 
every  page,  and  had  he  contented  himself 
w'ith  some  phase  of  his  too-large  subject 
he  could  have  informed,  helped,  or 
amused  many  critics  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.— H.S.M. 


Sometimes  -we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
'  Imperial  Type  Metal  is  too  good.  Recently 
we  wrote  a  publisher  who  had  not  used  any 
Imperial  Metal  since  1929.  We  wondered  why 
he  hadn’t  been  buying  metal  so  we  asked  for 
a  frank  letter  telling  the  difficulty.  The  publisher 
immediately  answered  our  letter  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen: — 

You  bet  your  life  I  will  tell  you  why  I  haven't 
ordered  any  of  your  metal.  It  is  so  good  we  use  it  over 
and  over  again  with  very  little  depreciation,  which 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  be 
economical  on  account  of  low  funds,  has  permitted  us 
to  go  right  along  without  new  metal.  We  need  more 
in  order  to  keep  a  lot  of  stuff  standing,  but  will  wait 
until  we  have  the  money  in  sight.  When  we  do,  it 
will  be  IMPERIAL  and  no  other  kind. 

It  is  your  own  fault  that  we  have  not  ordered, 
because  you  make  the  best  and  that  means  it  stands 
the  gaff.  You  asked  for  a  frank  answer  and  you  have  it. 

Respectfully,” 


Perhaps  if  we  did  not  make  Imperial  Type  Metal 
so  good,  he  would  be  buying  metal  today.  But, 
we  would  much  rather  have  the  reputation  of 
making  a  Type  Metal  that  “stands  the  gaff.” 
Publishers  who  use  Imperial  Type  Metal  and 
the  Plus  Plan  invariably  tell  us  that  Imperial  is 
not  only  the  best  metal  but  that  it  gives  cleaner 
impressions,  less  machine  and  metal  trouble; 
and  in  the  long  run,  lowers  metal  costs. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 


Manufacturing  type  metals  only: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LUDLOW 


Philadelphia  •  New'York  ♦  Chicago  * 


MONOTYPE 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

AUTOPLATE 

Los  Angeles 
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A  case  of  EXTRA  HELP 


ALEX  F,  OSBORN 
Vice-President 
Manager  of 
Buffalo  Offcm 


LAI  RICE  T.  MORELAND 
Account  Representative 
Bo$ton 


Because  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  us,  and  because  our 
methods  of  work  allow  for  plenty  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  we  have  built  up  unusual  resources  of  experience. 
There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  business  activity  with  which 
some  member  of  our  staff  is  not  acquainted.  Many  of 
us  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  meetings  of  certain 
manufacturing  industries  as  we  are  among  the  men  of 
our  own  organization. 

And  so  almost  every  day  we  find  situations  in  which 
we  are  able  to  give  some  client  important  extra  help  — 
simply  because  the  group  of  men  and  women  who 
regularly  serve  the  account  are  backed  by  the  diversi¬ 
fied  experience  of  some  600  people. 


DALE  G.  CASTO 
Assistant  Account  Representative 
Buffalo 


WILLIAM  SPIER 
Program  Director 
Radio  Department 
A’eic  York 


G.  G.  FLORY 
Manager 

Outtloor  Advertising  DefMrtment 
AVu?  York 


RALPH  C.  CHAMPUN 
Writer 
iV«w  York 


JOHN  HIRAM  McKEE 
Account  RepresenUtive 
New  York 


BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTINE  &  OSBORN 

INCORPORATED 

Advertising 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO,  McCormick  Biiil.ling  ROSTON,  10  State  Street  BUFFALO,  Rand  Building  PITTSBURGH,  Grant  Building 

MINNEAPOLIS,  U21-25  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
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Advertising  Agencies 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  COPY 
HITS  GLOOM  PERIOD 

Americans  Urged  to  “Snap  Out  of  It” 
O^er  Holidays  —  Gasoline  Price 
Cut  to  New  Low  —  Detour 
Guides  Published 


After  calling  on  Americans  to  “snap 
out  of  it”  and  start  the  climb  back  to 
prosperity,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York  made  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend  a  lively  one  for  motorists  and 
gasoline  stations  by  reducing  the  price 
of  gasoline  to  a  new  low  level.  Many 
Socony  stations  in  New  York  and  New 
England  sold  seven  gallons  of  gasoline 
for  a  dollar  and  precipitated  a  general 
price  war. 

In  seven  full  columns  of  space  in 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  its  territory, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  published  an 
exhortation  under  the  heading,  “Come 
On !”  which  read  as  follows : 

“Some  day,  and  soon,  we  Americans 
must  snap  out  of  it.  The  business  de¬ 
pression  started  almost  two  years  ago. 
A  long  time  for  gloom  to  cover  Amer¬ 
ica.  Long,  long,  too  long.  Why  can’t 
we  get  going  again  .  .  .  not  sometime  in 
the  vague  future  .  .  .  but  now?  Let’s 
change  our  mental  outlook  .  .  .  freshen 
our  minds.  Let’s  go  somewhere  ...  do 
something  .  .  .  warm  our  weak  back¬ 
bones  in  tlie  sun’s  valiant  rays  .  .  . 
sweep  and  garnish  the  bleak  chambers 
of  our  spirits  with  the  cleansing  breath 
of  the  wind. 

“Saturday  is  a  holiday  .  .  .  Memorial 
Day.  Rememl>er  the  courage  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated  and,  in  their 
sacred  presence,  be  ashamed  of  our 
doubts  and  fears. 

“The  Open  Road  invites  us.  The  trees 
spread  their  branches  in  welcome;  the 
eternal  hills  cry  out  to  us,  ‘Lift  up  your 
eyes.’  ’’ 

Supplementing  this  copy  was  a  series 
of  advertisements  announcing  a  new  road 
guide  service  available  at  all  Socony 
stations.  Standard  Oil  of  New  York 
now  is  publishing  a  bi-weekly  leaflet, 
called  ‘Tours  and  Detours,’’  which  con¬ 
tains  three  pages  of  news  and  pictures 
about  points  of  interest  in  Socony  terri¬ 
tory  and  a  map  showing  principal  high¬ 
ways  and  places  where  construction 
work  is  under  way.  Two  editions  are 
printed,  one  with  a  New  York  state 
map  and  the  other  with  a  New  England 
map. 


Sales  Office  To  Chicago 

The  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  Com¬ 
pany,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  proprietor  of 
Pluto  Water  and  French  Lick  Salts,  has 
transferred  its  .sales  headquarters  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  new  oflice  is  at  318  VV’est 
Randolph  street,  in  charge  of  Hal  John¬ 
son,  recently  appointed  director  of  sales 
and  advertising  for  the  company. 

Newspaper  Campaign  For  Ri-An 

A  newspaper  campaign  featuring 
Ri-An  Tablets,  a  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
uct,  is  being  prepared  for  the  Heneph 
Corporation,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  by  Street 
&  Finney,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  of 
New  York. 


Maxwell  To  Address  “Specials’* 

Lloyd  Maxwell,  president  of  Williams 
and  Cunnyngham,  Chicago  agency,  will 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  June  8,  at  the  Medinah 
Athletic  Club. 


Coopers,  Inc.,  Appoints 

Coopers,  Inc.,  of  Kenosha,  Wis., 
manufacturers  of  men’s  hosiery  and  un¬ 
derwear,  have  placed  their  advertising  in 
the  hands  of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 


Poloris  To  Cburcbill-Hall 

The  Poloris  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  placed  the  advertising  of  its 
products.  Poloris,  Acadona  Boil  Poul¬ 
tices  and  Jiffy  Toothache  Drops,  to 
Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  effective  June  30. 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


44^  R.\TIFYING  evidence  of  prog- 
ress’’  in  the  organization  of  a 
British  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
was  received  this  week  by  P.  L.  Th<jmson 
of  New  York,  president  of  the  American 
A.B.C.,  through  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  British  Advertisers. 

Two  committees,  he  was  informed,  have 
been  appointed  and  are  at  work — one 
drawing  up  standard  forms  to  be  used 
in  making  and  reporting  the  audits,  while 
the  other  is  framing  a  constitution  and 
making  other  arrangements  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  as  an  independent 
organization.  The  constitution  is  to  be 
announced  as  soon  as  approval  is  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  chairman  of  the  Bureau  Council 
is  Thomas  Bell,  of  Kodak,  Ltd.  Alfred 
H.  .\ngus  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Bureau. 

*  ♦  * 

VISITORS  to  the  offices  of  N.  W. 

*  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  an  exhibition  of  “camera 
compositions”  (“photographs”  seems  al¬ 
most  lowbrow  in  such  surroundings)  in 
the  gallery  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Ayer 
building. 

Unusual  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
studies  in  lighting  are  included  in  the  125 
exhibits  by  thirteen  nationally  known 
photographers.  There  is  an  industrial 
.series  taken  by  Margaret  Bourke-White 
in  Russia  and  Germany,  alongside  such 
pictures  as  a  painstaking  photograph  of 
a  weathered  stump,  or  a  few  square 
inches  of  beach. 

Other  exhibitors  are :  Anton  Bruehl, 
Martin  Bruehl,  Walker  Evans,  Grancel 
Fitz,  Charles  Garner,  Arthur  Gerlach, 
Fred  Goodwin,  Paul  Outerbridge,  Sara 
Parsons,  Charles  Sheeler,  Brett  Weston, 
and  Ixjis  Willard.  The  exhibition  will 
continue  until  June  25. 

*  *  * 

ECENT  discussion  of  advertising 
schemes  permitted  in  broadcasting 
has  been  followed  by  a  Cremo  cigar  con¬ 
test  in  which  entrants  send  in  20-word 
slogans,  each  word  written  on  a  Cremo 
cigar  band.  Beginning  May  30,  the 
American  Cigar  Company  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  low-priced  automobile  each 
night  to  the  writer  of  the  slogan  chosen 
for  that  night’s  broadcast. 

Any  lottery  taint  attached  to  the 
.scheme  presumably  is  cleared  away  by 
the  statement :  “Or,  if  you  haven’t 
twenty  Cremo  cigar  bands,  you  may  send 


Copy  Explains  Utility  Problems 

The  Midland  United  Company,  public 
utility  holding  corporation,  has  begun 
publication  of  a  new  series  of  monthly 
informative  advertisements  in  213  In¬ 
diana  newspapers  covering  the  territory 
served  by  its  subsidiaries.  The  first  one, 
three  columns  in  size,  is  headed:  “In¬ 
creased  taxation  of  public  utilities  affects 
all  customers.”  A  previous  series  of 
nine  advertisements  covered  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  supnlying  utility  serviee  to  the 
state. 


Keelor  &  Stites  Appointed 

The  Ohio  Pattern  Works  &  Foundry 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  including  the 
Eureka  Valve  Division  of  this  company ; 
together  with  the  Ohio  Art  Bronze  In¬ 
dustries,  have  appointed  the  Keelor  & 
Stites  Company  as  advertising  eounsel. 
Trade  and  business  papers  will  be  used 
as  well  as  direct  mail  advertising. 


Boston  Agency  Moves 

Wood.  Putnam  &  Wood  Company, 
Boston  advertising  agency,  has  moved 
from  the  Oliver  EMtson  Building.  178 
Tremont  Street,  to  the  new  Mison 
Building,  182  Tremont  Street.  The 
agency  is  27  years  old,  and  has  many 
clients  who  have  been  on  its  books  since 
it  was  founded. 


Buffalo  Agency  Incorporated 

Tylor  Kay,  Buffalo  advertising  agency 
proprietor,  has  incorporated  his  business 
under  the  name.  Tylor  Kay.  Inc.  Other 
directors  are  Alger  A.  Williams  and 
Winton  H.  Church,  Buffalo. 


in  your  slogan  on  twenty  facsimiles  of 
Cremo  cigar  bands  made  by  yourself 
by  hand.”  There  is  no  explanation  of 
how  elaborate  the  facsimiles  must  be. 

While  the  Cremo  broadcast  has  been 
built  around  the  slogan  “Twenty  words 
of  advertising — no  more,  no  less,”  the 
repetition  of  eontest  instructions  on  re¬ 
cent  nights  has  made  it  almost  an  “all- 
talking”  concert. 

*  V 

A  REVIV’’AL  of  the  “Buy  Now”  idea 
in  new  dress  has  been  the  theme  of 
recent  advertisements  by  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  New  York  department  store,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  reduction  of  retail  prices, 
as  well  as  raw  material  costs,  in  the 
last  two  years.  “It  is  our  job  to  help 
cure  this  depression,”  was  the  heading 
occupying  a  third  of  a  page  over  the  first 
advertisement  of  the  series.  Another  be¬ 
gan  :  “The  country’s  full  of  paralyzed 
dollars ;  cure  them  at  Macy’s.” 

Pointing  out  that  people  with  good 
jobs  and  money  in  the  bank  have  no 
right  to  complain,  one  advertisement 
went  on:  “Naturally  we  want  your  busi¬ 
ness.  But  we  don’t  expect  you  to  spend 
your  money  for  altruistic  reasons,  even 
though  you  will  be  glad  that  your  buy¬ 
ing  helps  create  jobs.  The  real  reason 
you’re  going  to  spend  money  now  is 
because  you  are  going  to  find  extraordi¬ 
nary  bargains  among  Macy’s  most  dra¬ 
matic  values  in  more  than  a  decade.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

^HE  price-reduction  point  dramatized 
by  ^lacy  was  also  brought  out  in  a 
survey  made  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  This  association, 
“startled  at  the  statement  issued  by  the 
e.xecutive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers”  to  the 
effect  that  retailers  had  not  passed  on 
the  full  amount  of  wholesale  price  re¬ 
ductions,  at  once  collected  statistics  on 
800  representative  items  of  merchandise. 
Its  conclusion  was  that  retail  prices  had 
dropped  on  these  items  20.47  per  cent  in 
1930,  against  a  drop  in  wholesale  or  cost 
prices  of  16.41  per  cent.  Retail  declines 
continued  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1931. 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  report  adds :  “There 
it  little  doubt  that  whatever  basis  exists 
for  criticism  of  retail  price  trends,  is  due 
solely  to  maintenance  of  prices  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  and  trade-marked 
goods,  the  prices  of  which  are  fixed  by 
the  manufacturers  themselves.” 


Brophy  Join*  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy  has  joined  the 
advertising  agency  of  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt,  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  He  becomes  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  Plan  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Brophy  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  sales  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co., 
the  American  Brass  Company,  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries;  also  vice-president  Anaconda 
Sales  Company.  He  also  served  as  vice- 
president  and  chairman  .Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  Copper  and  Brass  Research 
.Association;  and  as  vice-president  and 
chairman  Sales  Committee,  Revere  Cop¬ 
per  and  Brass,  Inc. 


New  Britacher  Branch 

Completion  of  plans  for  a  branch 
advertising  agency  in  Seattle  has  been 
announced  by  Emil  Brisacher  and  Staff. 
The  extension  was  accomplished  by 
federation  with  Altnow-Singleton. 
pioneer  Seattle  agency.  Brisacher  and 
Staff  also  have  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  New  York  City  and  London  and 
Paris. 


Dairy  Advertising  Urged 

Representatives  of  the  California 
1  )airy  Council,  meeting  recently  at  Wood¬ 
land,  Cal.,  were  advised  to  advertise  to 
save  their  industry  “from  competitive 
intrusion”  in  a  message  given  by  C.  H. 
Chilger,  San  Francisco  advertising  man. 
Educational  advertising  on  the  increased 
use  of  new  types  of  dairy  products  was 
advocated. 


McHUGH  SUCCEEDS  FORKER 

John  R.  Hearst,  vice-president  of 
International  Magazine  Company,  Inc., 
this  week  announced  the  appointment  of 
Earl  H.  McHugh  as  general  advertising 
director  of  the  Hearst  magazines  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Eugene  Forker,  who  recently  was 
made  publisher  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can.  McHugh  has  been  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  business  magazine  division  of 
the  International  Magazine  Company. 


Japan  Advertiser  To  Powers 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  international 
newspaper  representative,  250  Park 
.Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Japan  Advertiser  in  the 
United  States  east  of  Colorado  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Trans-Pacific  Advertising 
and  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  which  has 
closed  its  New  York  offices. 


New  Advertising  Firm 

A  charter  of  incorporation  has  been 
granted  in  Massachusetts  to  the  Marks- 
Michaelson,  Inc.,  Boston,  to  conduct  an 
advertising  agency.  The  capital  is  200 
shares  of  no  par  stock.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  Herman  J.  Marks,  Milton; 
J.  U  Michaelson  and  Irene  G.  Kaan, 
ixjth  of  Boston. 


Disinfectant  Account  To  Vars 

.Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  place  the  advertising  of  Dag,  a 
general  disinfectant,  manufactured  by  the 
Hypochlorite  Products  Corporation,  Buf¬ 
falo.  Magazines,  newspapers,  farm 
journals,  radio  and  trade  papers  will  be 
used. 


Duplex  Oil  To  Moss-Chase 

The  Enterprise  Oil  Company  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Duplex 
Marine  Engine  Oil  and  Duplex  Motor 
Oil,  have  placed  their  advertising  account 
with  the  Moss-Chase  Co.,  Buffalo. 


Seed  Account  To  Flagler 

\Vm.  Henry  Maule  Company,  seeds¬ 
men,  Philadelphia,  have  appointed  Flag¬ 
ler  Advertising,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as 
advertising  counsel. 


AD  TIPS 


Brinckerhoff,  Ine.,  North  Mioliicnn  aw- 
nue,  (’hli\nBo.  Reported  to  be  pliieinc  aceoiiat 
of  the  Allnlre-Woodward  Company,  reoHii,  Illi- 
nola,  (Inseetleldest. 

Erwin,  Waaey  &  Co.,  230  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  Will  make  up  liata  during 
July  for  tlie  Carnation  Company,  Milwaukee. 

A.  S.  Oourfain  Advertising  Company,  .W 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Said  to  be 
placing  the  account  of  tiie  Portia  Bros.  Hat 
Company,  Chicago. 

Hardy-Ozanne  &  Hardy,  0  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Said  to  be  issuing  small 
orders  to  newspapers  on  the  Schiitter-Johnson 
Candy  Company,  Chicago. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  11  East  Jdtb 
street.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  liiiring 
July  for  the  Vaiio-Creaolene  Company,  Ne* 
York,  manufacturers  of  Vapo-Cresolene  and 
Vapo-Cre8(dene  VaiMirizers, 

H,  W,  Kastor  4  Bona,  14  East  Jackson  boiile 
vard,  Chicago.  Itei>orted  to  using  a  list  ef 
news|iaaiH'rs  on  the  Majestic  Refrigerator. 
(irlgsl>y-Orunow  Company,  Clilcago,  during  tbe 
month  of  June. 

Lord  4  Thomas  and  Logan,  019  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  May  use  list  of  news- 
Itapers  on  Colgate's  Itental  Cream,  Colgate- 
I'alnndlve-I’eet,  luc.,  Chicago. 

Porter-Eastman  Company,  222  West  .\daini 
street,  Cliicago.  Reported  to  l>e  issuing  con¬ 
tracts  to  newspaiters  on  Ka.v  Laboratories. 
Chicago.  Said  to  be  idacing  the  account  of 
Makeliin  Corp<iration,  Chicago. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  4.3.'  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago  Said  to  be  placing 
account  of  Swedish  Produce  Company,  Chicago- 
(Castle  Health  Bread). 

Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue,  Ne» 
York.  Has  sis-iired  account  of  W.  L.  Evans 
Washington,  Indiana,  manufai-turers  of  Evans 
Vanishing  Door  Wardrotre  and  Evans  Ring  Joint 
Machines. 

Guy  W.  Seem  Advertising  Company,  BoanI 
of  Trade  building,  Chicago.  Report*^  to  he 
placing  cash  and  trade  advertising  in  nevs- 
impers  on  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Charlea  A.  Weeks  4  Co,,  Inc.,  274  Madlwn 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  Won 
Sue  Pun,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturera  of 
cosmetics  and  toiletries. 

Williams  4  Cunnyngham,  0  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Will  use  a  very  limited  H*' 
of  large  city  newspapers  for  summer  campalg" 
of  Paris  Medicine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Misaoori 
( Bromo-Qutnlne ) . 

Yoat  Adrertisinc  Company,  701  International 
Life  building,  St.  I.s>nls.  Making  up  lists  fot 
the  Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Company,  ft- 
Ix>uis. 


1 
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Business  is  Good 
in  N  ew  England 


F 

JL  ROM  every  section  of  New  England  reports  are 
constantly  coming  in  that  business  is  improving  daily. 
Industrial  activity  exists  wherever  one  goes.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  jumped  to  a  point  where  some  of  the  plants 
are  not  only  running  full  time,  but  some  are  even  work¬ 
ing  night  shifts.  For  example,  the  American  Printing 
Company  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  operating  5  mills  and 
employing  2000  people,  is  now  operating  full  speed 
ahead.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Springfield,  employing  650  people,  is 
running  full  capacity  and  using  a  night  shift.  The 
Holstein  Rubber  Company  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  has 
added  a  night  shift  and  a  number  of  new  employees 
to  fill  increased  orders.  There  has  been  a  2.1%  employ¬ 
ment  increase  in  Rhode  Island.  In  Pawtucket  the  em¬ 
ployment  increased  26%.  Bridgeport  reports  about 
20%.  53  firms  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  report  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  employment. 

In  other  words,  in  the  textile,  knit  goods,  clothing, 
shoes,  rubber  goods,  metal  manufacturing,  chemical 
manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  the  specialties  fields,  the 
reports  show  all  around  increased  activities  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  production.  New  England  today  is  probably 
the  most  active  industrial  section  of  the  country,  and 
every  sign  indicates  that  it  will  continue  to  improve. 
One  can  notice  it  from  the  optimistic  spirit  that  pre¬ 
vails  among  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  stimulate  greater  demand 
for  your  products.  The  New  Englanders  are  getting 
back  to  their  former  buying  moods.  You  can  interest 
them  in  your  product.  Why  not  plan  a  timely  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  newspapers  listed  here? 
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MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion,  3,852,356 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

•♦Attleboro  Sun . 

....(E) 

6,168 

.04 

.04 

tt  Boston  Eve  American  ...(E) 

258,041 

.50 

.50 

ttBoston  Sunday  Advertiser 

(S) 

461,559 

.75 

.75 

ttBoston  Globe . 

.(MAE) 

306.962 

.50 

.50 

XttBoston  La  Notizia. .  (M&S) 

33,990 

.10 

.07 

ttBoston  Transcript  .. 

. (E) 

40,764 

.25 

.25 

ttBoston  Post  . 

....(M) 

366,946 

.60 

.60 

ttBoston  Post  . 

. (S) 

335,295 

.55 

.55 

tt Brockton  Enterprise 

....(E) 

25,180 

.08 

.08 

••Fitchburg  Sentinel  . . 

. (E) 

11,877 

.055 

.045 

•Haverhill  Gazette  ... 

. (K) 

16,024 

.07 

.06 

ttHolyoke  Transcript  A  Tel- 

egram  . 

,....(£) 

17,148 

.09 

.065 

♦•Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MftE) 

26,771 

.10 

.09 

♦♦Lynn  Item  . 

. (E) 

17,905 

.07 

.05 

♦♦Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  . . 

.(M&E) 

16,794 

.07 

.07 

**New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (M&E) 

•♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S) 

••North  Adams  Transcript. .  (E) 

ttPittsiield  Eagle  . (E) 

•Salem  News  . (E) 

♦•Taunton  Gazette . (E) 

•♦Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette  ....(M&E) 
••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 
(S) 


27,782  .10 

24,348  .10 

10,535  .05 

19,421  .06 

21,867  .09 

9,212  .05 

106,572  .28 


CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,380,631 
♦Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 


(E&M) 

48,143 

.15 

.15 

•Bridgeport  Post . 

....(S) 

24,738 

.10 

.10 

••Hartford  Courant  . . . 

..(M) 

39,562 

.10 

.10 

♦♦Hartford  Courant  ... 

...(S) 

64,249 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times . 

...(E) 

61,842 

.15 

.15 

ttMiddletown  Press. . . 

...(E) 

8,681 

.055 

.035 

ttNaugatuck  News  . . . 

...(E) 

5,258 

.035 

.035 

••New  Britain  Herald. 

...(E) 

15,037 

.08 

.07 

ttNew  Haven  Register 

(E&S) 

59,183 

.16 

.15 

••New  London  Day... 

...(E) 

14,159 

.06 

.05 

••Norwalk  Hours . 

....(E) 

7,811 

.045 

.045 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E) 

6,109 

.045 

.035 

ttStamford  Advocate. . . 

....(E) 

12,932 

.065 

.055 

••Waterbury  Republican  & 

American . 

(M&E) 

26,047 

.09 

.09 

••Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  . 

.(S&E) 

33,299 

.09 

.09 

MAINE! — Population,  768,014 
••Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 


Sunday  Telegram . . 

(M&E) 

63,980 

.20 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population, 

443,683 

••Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E) 

7,016 

.05 

.03 

ttXeene  Sentinel . 

....(E) 

4,374 

.036 

.025 

••Manchester  Union-Leader 

(M&E) 

33,744 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion, 

604,397 

••Pawtucket  Times  . . . 

....(E) 

30,745 

.09 

.09 

••Providence  Journal  . 

...(M) 

43,932 

.12 

.27(B) 

••Providence  Bulletin 

....(E) 

88,494 

.20 

.27(B) 

••Providence  Journal  . 

....(S) 

91,368 

.20 

.20 

••Providence  News-Tribune.  (E) 

30,680 

.10 

.10 

•Westerly  Sun  . 

..(E&S) 

5.553 

.04 

.04 

••Woonsocket  Call  . . . . 

....(E) 

16,042 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT— Population.  352,428 

••Barre  Times . 

....(E) 

7,398 

.04 

.03 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer 

....(E) 

3,676 

.035 

.02 

••Burlington  Free  Press... (M) 

16,525 

.065 

.065 

••Rutland  Herald . 

....(M) 

13,603 

.055 

.055 

ttSt  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record  . 

. (E) 

5,375 

.03 

.025 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin, 
XttItaUan  DaUy. 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 
ttCuvernment  Statement,  Apr,  1,  1931. 
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SPRING  PRIZE  JUBILEE  STIMULATING 
REFRIGERATOR  SALES  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
_ By  C.  P.  McDonaU 


Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Local  Electric  Company  Co-op* 
erating  in  Carefully  Worked-Out  Campaign — 

Large  Space  Used  in  Newspapers 


0^ 

4i*' 


\  SYNCHRONIZED  advertising  and  manufacturers  together  in  each  locality, 
sales  campaign  on  a  large  scale  is  in  Tlie  uatior.al  association  has  appropriated 


progress  in  St.  Louis  through  the  co-  $l,(JOO,(JtX)  for  a  three-year  exploitation 


w 


operation  of  the 
electric  refriger¬ 
ator  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers 
and  the  Union 
Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company. 
Space  in  the 
daily  newspapers 
presents  the  main 
features  of  the 
Electric  Refrig¬ 
erator  Spring 
Prize  Jubilee, 
this  being  the 
head  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  drive, 


Arthur  E.  Schanuel 


of  electric  refrigeration  in  a  nationwide 
sales  movement.  The  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  background  of  the  promotion. 
Each  local  electrical  light  and  power  com¬ 
pany  is  expected  to  cooperate  financially 
and  otlierwise  with  distributors  and 
manufacturers  in  one,  two  or  three  local 
campaigns  every  year. 

The  St.  Louis  campaign  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  plan  of  organization  and  method 
of  oiieration.  The  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  by  the  bureau  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  distributing  and  merchandising  com¬ 
panies  is  supported  not  only  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  exposition  in  the  Union  Electric 
windows  and  store-rooms,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  displays  in  dealers’  windows  and 


and  individual  dealers  advertise  their  stores,  and  the  moving  advertising  on 
makes  of  refrigerators  in  separate  dis-  750  automobiles  and  150  or  more  trucks. 


plays.  The  individual  advertisements  but  also  by  canvassing  by  the  represen- 
carry  trailers  calling  attention  to  the  tatives  of  the  150  retail  outlets. 


Edward  Cave 


prize  offers.  The  prize  contest  ended  June  1,  and 

The  joint  and  single  displays  in  the  after  that  those  who  failed  to  win  prizes  Edward  Cave 

dailies  are  timed  to  coordination  of  w'ill  be  good  prospects  for  sales.  The  DWARD  C.AYE,  when  a  Canadian 
window  exhibits,  banner  and  window  followup  campaign  will  take  in  all  of  -Li  farm  boy,  wanted  to  become  a  printer, 
signs,  and  other  distinctive  sales  details.  June.  The  campaign  was  launched  by  When  the  family  moved  to  Burlington, 
A  complete  exposition  of  all  the  products  a  meeting  of  500  salesmen  and  agents  of  la.,  he  became  a  “devil”  on  J.  W.  Mur- 
takes  uj)  most  of  the  area  of  the  show  distributors  in  the  Union  Electric  build-  phy’s  Burlington  Saturday  Evening 
windows  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  ing.  Post.  Then  he  followed  the  same  job  on 


The  prize  judges  will  be  Byron  W.  the  Burlington  Jourml,  the  Gazette,  and 
Moser,  president  of  the  Security  Na-  the  Hawk-Eye.  He  worked  on  three 


windows  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  ing.  Post.  Then  he  followed  the  same  job  on 

sales  floor  of  the  Union  Electric  Light  The  prize  judges  will  be  Byron  W.  the  Burlington  Journal,  the  Gazette,  and 
&  Power  Company.  Moser,  president  of  the  Security  Na-  the  Hawk-Eye.  He  worked  on  three 

The  characteristic  figure  of  the  cam-  tional  Bank,  Mrs.  Norman  M.  Windsor,  dailies  before  he  wore  his  first  long 

paign  is  the  Ice  Cube  Man,  who  typifies  and  Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proetz,  assis-  pants.  He  was  the  second  Burlington- 

artificial  refrigeration  in  the  home.  The  tant  executive  of  the  Gardner  Advertis-  ian  to  enlist  in  Spanish-American  War, 

Ice  Cube  Man  has  legs,  arms,  body  and  ing  Company.  in  1898. 

neck  of  the  squares  of  ice  formed  in  the  Mr.  Schanuel  organized  and  conducted  Later  he  went  to  Cleveland  as  editor 


,  .  ...  in  1898. 

neck  of  the  squares  of  ice  formed  in  the  Mr.  Schanuel  organized  and  conducted  Later  he  went  to  Cleveland  as  editor 
electric  refrigerator.  He  is  posed  in  a  refrigerator  sales  campaign  in  New  of  Cyeling  Gazette.  He  was  something 
heroic  size  in  the  Union  Electric’s  main  York  last  autumn.  M.  S.  Sloan,  presi-  of  a  pedal-pusher  himself.  Then  he  went 
show  window  at  the  southwest  corner  dent  of  the  New  York  Edison  System,  to  St.  Louis,  when  21,  as  editor  of  Sport- 
of  Twelfth  boulevard  and  Locust  street,  who  was  also  president  of  the  National  ing  Goods  Dealer.  He  solicited  advertis- 
and  he  stands,  also  in  heroic  proportion.  Electric  Light  Association,  desired  to  set  ing  for  Sports  Afield  of  Chicago  and  then 
on  the  third-floor  coping.  an  example  to  electric  companies  in  all  Field  &  Stream,  New  York.  Compiled 

The  Ice  Cube  Man  was  invented  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  his  first  auto  trade  directory.  Edited  Field 
order  to  particularize  the  motif  of  the  honor  the  New  York  campaign  was  &  Stream.  Three-time  editor  of  Reere- 
general  campaign  without  picturing  a  called  the  President’s  Plan.  Rex  Cole,  ation,  finally  its  publisher.  Sold  it  in 
refrigerator.  The  campaign  had  to  play  of  Rex  Cole,  Inc.,  distributor  of  General  1917  merger.  First  editor  of  Boy’s  Life. 
up  electric  refrigeration,  while  each  Electric  refrigerators,  invited  Mr.  Organized  magazine  department  of  Boy 
manufacturer  exploited  through  his  Schanuel  to  New  York.  The  New  York  Kcouts  of  America,  and  author  of  “The 
agents  and  dealers  his  own  machine  and  campaign  produced  7,030  sales  and  8,000  jBoy  Scout’s  Hand  Book”  (Doubleday, 
brand.  The  Ice  Cube  Man  is  intended  leads  in  68  days.  IDoranL  For  several  years  Cave  has 


Mr.  U 
York  f5( 

8,000  fe. 


Organized  magazine  department  of  Boy 
Kcouts  of  America,  and  author  of  “The 
ploy  Scout’s  Hand  Book”  (Doubleday, 
poran).  For  several  years  Cave  has 
Wen  critic  for  all  sports  book  manuscripts 
submitted  to  the  Macmillan  Company. 


brand.  The  Ice  Cube  Man  is  intended  leads  in  68  days.  ^^^Jporan).  For  several  years  Cave  has 

to  be  the_  prototype  of  Santa  Claus.  He  -  ^**"*Deen  critic  for  all  sports  book  manuscripts 

comes  with  prizes  valued  at  $2,350  and  I  Sill  With  Syracute  Firm  submitted  to  the  Macmillan  Company, 

will  distribute  them  among  friends  _and  J  Terome  Sill  has  ioined  the  staff  of  He  has  also  worked  for  various  New 

customers  of  ISO  refrigerator  dealers  Howard,  Inc.,  Syra-  York  advertising  agencies.  He  was  once 

and  agents,  or,  properly  speaking,  150  at  Y  Advertisimz  airencv  as  mer-  advertising  manager  for  Yale  &  Towne, 

retail  outlets.  SSdSng  counsel™''  actSlM  and  «as  saU^ 

On  the  design  of  a  Sliver  com  at  the  executive.  Formerly  he  was  associated  manager  for  Bray  Productions,  New 

top  of  a  staff,  which  the  Ice  Cube  Man  Britt-Gibbs  Advertising  Com-  ^ork,  for  two  years. 


carries  in  his  right  hand,  is  the  slogan 


pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  has  held  ad-  has  been  president  and  copy  chief 


'"'a  vert'ising’  and  sales  ‘executive  positions  f  Edward  Cave  Comi«ny,  New  York, 


M.  »*  'T't.'  1  J  ■  1.  a1  A^l  11*  VUltlMllK  ailU  CJUCVUIIVC  UUMllUlld 

rt  with  the  Roval  Worcester  Cors^  Com- 

dea  and  the  prize  idea  The  prizes  con-  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the 

Gothani  Silk  Hosiery  Company,  New 


with  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Com-  for  four  years,  specializing  in  sporting 
pany  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  goods  and  technical  accounts. _ 


ten  different  makes,  and  they  will  be  yy-j, 
awarded  to  persons  writing  the  best  let- 
ters  QU  “Whv  It  Pays  to  Invest  in  an  c  u  • 

Electric  Refrigerator.”  The  sales  argu-  Schwimi 

ment  is  that  the  electric  refrigerator  Walter  S 


Two  Join  Erwin,  Watey 

Sidney  Willis,  for  many  years  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  newspapers,  includ- 


Electric  Refrigerator.”  The  sales  argu-  Schwimmer  Join.  E.  H.  Brown  and  re^Tite  man  on  newspapers,  mclud- 

ment  is  that  the  electric  refrigerator  Walter  Schwimmer  has  been  appointed  -p^-,  ,  c  ’  c 

saves  to  the  user  about  five  cents  per  vice-president  of  the  E.  H.  Brown  Adver-  Tribune  ;ind  Baltimore  Even, »g  Sun,  and 
meal,  which  amounts  to  $165  in  36  tising  Agenev,  with  offices  at  140  South  ^  department  of 

months,  the  full  installment-payment  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Mr.  Schwim-  VVinningham  Inc.,  advertising 


C.  C  VVinningham,  Inc.,  advertising 


period,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  this  mer  was  advertising  manager  of  the 


iwu,  ctiiu  me  eulieiuMuii  ml^  <iiei  weta  du \ ci  iiaiiiK  iimiidKci  ui  uic  r  'r*  *  iir  o  xt  xr  i  • 

term  the  refrigerator  is  a  capital  invest-  Studebaker  Sales  Company  of  Chicago  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  m 


ment,  with  a  continual  saving  equivalent  and  the  Chicago  Pierce- Arrow  Sales  i*?  i  i 


to '  interest-  income. 


Company  for  the  last  five  years.  He  Philadelphia  also  has  joined 


The  local  plan  was  worked  out  by  will  continue  to  serve  these  accounts  as  Erwin.  Wasey  staff  and  will  dmect 


.\rthur  E.  Schanuel,  vice-president  of  the  advertising  counsel. 

Hart  A’^ance  Advertising  Company,  who  - 

is  director  of  the  campaign.  About  75  £.  H.  Brown  F 

per  cent  of  the  expense  of  the  general  i?  tt  d 
campaign  is  borne  by  the  Union  Elec-  prown 

trie  Light  &•  Power  Company,  whose  gen-  Chicago,  is  now 
eral  sales  executive.  Charles  E.  Michel,  newspaper  orders  c 


E.  H.  Brown  Relea.ing  Order. 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency,  New  Chattanooga  Agency 

Chicago,  is  now  rdeasing  sectional  Goldman  company,  a  new  general 

newspaper  orders  on  Epworth  flights,  advertising  agency  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Ludmgtom  ;  Lost  |^ke  Resort,  j,as  opened  offices  at  204  Ferger  build- 


Philco  radio  advertising  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  division  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 


is  chairman  of  the  Electric  Refrigerator  Kesort,  j,as  opened  offices  at  204  Ferger  build- 

Bureaii  of  St.  Ixiuis.  Sayner,  Wis. ;  Muskegon,  AHch.,  ^ani*  ing.  Julius  Goldman,  formerly  with  the 


It  is  expected  that  similar  campaigns  Commerce;  Starved  Rock  Hotel,  T'iWj  and  the  ATcrer,  is  general  manager, 

will  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  Utica,  111.  - 


many  cities  and  towns  as  a  result  of  this  ,  _ _ _  _ 

<me.  ■which  has  been  thoroughly  organized.  Eiling  Company  Appoint.  Spokane  (W'ash.)  Press  recently 

The  basis  for  concentrated  sales  efforts  Edward  J.  Joyce  Filing  Company  of  published  a  guide  booklet  for  carrier  boys 
has  been  approved  by  the  National  Elec-  Chicago  has  appointed  Gale  &  Pietsch.  and  members  of  its  circulation  crew.  The 
t^ric  Light  Association,  which  has  a  Inc.,  advertising  agOTcy,  Chicago  and  booklet  is  illustrated  and  divided  into 
bureau  which  is  expected  to  endeavor  to  New  York,  to  handle  its  account.  Maga-  seven  sections  describing  a  reasonable 
bring  electric  companies  and  refrigerator i  zines  and  direct  mail  will  be  used.  plan  for  getting  and  holding  circulation. 


GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  CARRIERS 

The  Spokane  (W'ash.)  Press  recently 


MUSICIANS  TO  DECIDE 
ON  ROBOT  CAMPAIGN 


DE  I 

N  I 


Convention  Next  Week  to  Consider 
Continuation  of  Advertising  Against 
"Canned  Music"  —  3,500,000 
Coupon.  Received 


Members  of  the  American  b'ederation 
of  Musicians,  meeting  in  convention  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  next  week,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  continuing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  has  made  robot 
musicians  a  familiar  sight  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  columns.  It  is  thought 
likely  the  convention  will  leave  the 
decision  in  the  hands  of  its  executive 
board. 

The  campaign,  aimed  at  the  use  of 
mechanical  music  in  theaters  in  substi¬ 
tution  for  human  musicians,  has  been 
carried  on  for  20  months  already,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1,(X)0,(XX),  according 
to  Harry  R.  Calkins,  account  executive 
of  Street  &  Finney,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  charge  of  the  account. 
Copy  was  used,  at  first  weekly,  and  later 
bi-weekly,  in  785  daily  newspapers  and 
18  magazines,  including  musical  and 
theatrical  papers.  More  than  3,500,000 
coupons  have  been  received  from  per¬ 
sons  voluntarily  enrolling  in  the  Music 
Defense  League,  and  coupons  are  still 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day,  says 
Mr.  (ialkins. 

Joseph  N.  Weber,  president  of  the 
Federation,  in  his  annual  report  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  convention,  says: 

“The  result  is  that  the  sound  picture— 
that  is,  the  picture  with  continual  music 
like  a  grind  organ  effect — is  now  an  in¬ 
frequent  occurrence.  The  public  resents 
canned  musical  shows  and  revues  to  the 
extent  that  their  manufacture  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  say  that  the 
turning  of  public  opinion  against  this 
sort  of  entertainment  was  not  chiefly  due 
to  our  efforts  would  be  denying  an 
absolute  fact. 

“W'e  did  awaken  the  public  conscience 
to  the  inferiority  of  canned  music 
Through  our  advertisements  we  have 
placed  our  organization  in  the  foreground 
in  the  fight  for  living  music — caused  a 
general  discussion  of  same  in  editorials 
in  the  daily  press  and  periodicals,  etc.— 
have  caused  national  music  clubs  and 
women’s  clubs  to  indorse  our  position; 
through  this  we  have  become  not  only 
the  spokesmen  of  living  music  but  prac¬ 
tically  the  authority  insofar  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  art  of 
music  is  concerned. 

“Our  advertising  campaign  has  made 
us  better  known  than  ever  before;  it  has 
given  us  prestige  and  standing  such  as 
few  if  any  other  labor  organizations  at 
the  present  tiine  enjoy. 

“I  am  convinced  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  propaganda  the  members  of  our 
organization  who  as  yet  play  in  theaters 
would  have  been  forced  to  accept  a  lower 


Harri.  Take.  New  Po.t 

E.  H.  Harris,  formerly  of  Morris- 
Harris  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
is  now  with  Matteson,  Fogarty  and 
Jordan,  Chicago. 


Open.  Norfolk  Agency 

W.  N.  Daniels,  formerly  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Norfolk  (Va.)  yirginia*- 
Pilot,  has  opened  an  agency  for  local 
advertising  copy. 


Columni.t  Join.  Bo.ton  Agency  t 

Mason  Ham,  former  feature  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Boston  Herald,  has  J 
joined  the  staff  of  H.  B.  Humphrey  | 
Company,  advertising  agents,  of  Boston,  j 
it  is  announced  by  Henry  B.  Humphrey,  ) 
president.  After  graduating  from  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1925,  Mr.  Ham  worked  for  two 
years  on  the  Providenee  Joumah  and 
then  spent  a  year  in  New  York  in  ad¬ 
vertising  work.  He  went  to  Boston  with 
the  Herald  in  1928  and,  after  a  period  of 
general  reporting,  conducted  a  widely 
read  scries  of  features  called  “People  Ym 
Ought  to  Know”  and  “Boston  Personali¬ 
ties.”  He  will  do  copy  and  research 
work  for  the  Humphrey  company. 
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DO  you  NEED 

HELP  IN  SELLING  PENNSYLVANIA? 


Right  now  when  compeiifion  is  keenest  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  business,  when  sales  are  difficult  to  make  and  when  every 
advertising  dollar  should  be  carefully  spent  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  results,  it  is  worth  while  thinking  about  the  Pennsylvania  market. 
Here  you  will  find  sufficient  consuming  power  to  warrant  an  intelligent 
advertising  expenditure. 


••Allentown  Call  . (M)  37,81 

••Allentown  Call  . (S)  29,3! 

ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune . (E)  8,6! 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times . (E)  16,0' 

••Chester  Times  . (E)  21,71 

'ttCoatesville  Record . (E)  6,8( 

•Connellsville  Courier  . (E)  7,91 

••Kuton  Express  . (E)  34,9S 

••Erie  Times . (E)  33,6! 

ttCreensburg  Review-Tribune  ...(EM)  13,91 

ttHiileton  Plain  Speaker _ _ _ (E)  1 

ttHaxleton  Standard-Sentinel . (M)  ) 

ttLebanon  News  Times . (E)  11,11 

••Mount  Carmel  Item . *...(E)  5,71 

ttOil  City  Derrick . (M)  9,21 

••Scranton  Times . *,..(E)  49,21 

••Sharon  Herald . *...(E)  7,5! 

•Wishington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . .-..(ME)  16,5! 

••West  Chester  Local  News. (B)  11,3S 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader . (E)  29.5! 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gaxatte  A  Bulletin . {M4E)  27,61 

ttVork  Dispatch  . _...(E)  22,01 

•A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
ttGovammaot  Statement.  April  1,  1931. 
••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 


*  If  you  need  to  sell  Pennsylvania  consumers,  you  should  by  all  means 
consult  the  local  daily  newspapers  listed  here.  These  dailies  are  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  business  conditions  in  their  respective  markets.  They 
will  tell  you  the  best  approach — the  best  appeal — and  will  assist  you  inf 
merchandising  your  advertising. 


*  Each  one  of  these  papers  operates  an  extensive  merchandising 
department.  Through  these  departments  they  will  bring  you  direct  in 
contact  with  all  the  distributive  outlets.  By  co-operating  with  these  daily 
newspapers  you  will  receive  valuable  sales  and  advertising  help  which  will 
cost  you  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  investment  of  a  similar  campaign 
elsewhere. 

•  Call  on  these  papers,  they  will  help  you  sell  Pennslyvania  at  a  profit. 
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COAST  GROUP  AT  N.E.A.  CONVENTION 


Californians  at  N.ELA.  convention.  Left  to  right:  J.  F.  Craemer,  Orange  News; 
Harry  Lutgens,  San  Rafael  Independent;  John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’ Association;  H.  H.  Campbell,  San  Francisco; 
John  Steven  McGroarty,  Los  Angeles  Times ;  E.  L.  Peterson,  Santa  Maria  Times. 


Editor 


L.  M.  NICHOLS  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  N.E.A. 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


the  delegates  how  he  had  made  the 
classified  page  compete  in  news  interest 
with  the  front  page. 

Medford  has  only  1,900  people,  Mr. 
Conrad  said,  but  its  weekly  paper  has 
a  circulation  of  3,300.  This  total  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  2,000  due  in 
large  part,  Mr.  Conrad  considered,  to 
the  interest  and  variety  of  a  whole  page 
of  want  advertisements.  These  are  car¬ 
ried  (Ml  page  2.  The  rate  is  a  cent  a 
word  and  the  minimum  charge  is  50 
cents.  Mr.  Conrad  told  how  he  had 
increased  his  volume  with  suggestions  to 
advertisers  on  when  and  how  to  adver¬ 
tise,  and  how  to  prepare  their  copy. 

The  school  of  iournalism  is  not  only 
desirable  but  it  is  a  necessity  also  if 
editors  expect  to  keep  up  with  the  in¬ 
creased  intelligence  of  the  public,  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  president  of  the  American 
S(x;iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  told  the 
delegates.  Mr.  Shedd  took  as  his  sub¬ 
ject,  “Mutual  Problems  of  Newspapers 
and  Journalism  Sch(X)ls.” 

He  told  of  the  cooperation  existing 
between  the  Society  of  E^ditors  and  the 
N.E.A.  He  stressed  the  need  of  idealism 
in  newspapers. 

Fred  Naeter  of  the  Cape  Girardeau 
(Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian,  spoke  next 
on  “The  Newspaper  as  a  Community 
Institution.”  Mr.  Naeter  told  of  hav¬ 
ing  read  in  Editor  &  Publisher  George 
Bernard  Shaw’s  expression,  “God  help 
journalism.”  Mr.  Shaw’s  sarcasm,  Mr. 
Naeter  thought,  was  applied  to  metro¬ 
politan  new-spapers,  not  to  the  country 
weeklies. 

Reports  were  read  by  the  treasurer, 
W.  W.  Aikens  of  the  Franklin  (Ind.) 
Star,  and  the  field  director,  Herman  Roe, 
North  field  (Minn.)  News.  The  report 
of  the  advertising  committee  was  also 
submitted  by  H.  Z.  Mitchell  of  Bemidji, 
Minn.,  chairman. 

Herman  Roe,  in  his  report,  stressed  the 
value  of  a  uniform  accounting  system  and 
told  of  the  progress  made  in  installing  the 
NEA  uniform  system  through  Wolf  & 
Co.,  accounts.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of 
business  failures  are  due  to  pcxir  account¬ 
ing,  he  said,  and  criticised  publishers 
who  will  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a 
radio  or  an  automobile,  and  yet  will  not 
spend  $150  to  $300  to  install  a  good 
accounting  system.  He  urged  N.E.A. 
members  to  determine  their  production 
costs  accurately  and  obtain  a  legitimate 
profit  (Ml  each  printing  job. 

Progress  in  circulation  audits  has  been 
slow,  he  said,  and  the  number  of  audited 
weeklies  in  the  country  does  not  exceed 
200,  scattered  over  15  states.  EcontMnic 
conditions  and  the  cost  of  audits  have 
delayed  progress  of  this  movement. 

In  his  report  for  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  Mitchell  urged  N.E.A.  members 
to  prepare  lists  of  l(x:al  dealers  who 
handle  nationally  advertised  pr(xlucts 
and  to  write  letters  to  the  manufacturers 
asking  whether  any  form  of  advertising 
c(K)peration  is  offered.  Developing  50-50 
advertising  is  chiefly  a  matter  for  the 
individual  publisher,  the  report  said. 

The  committee  declared  it  had  no  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  as  to  the  development 
of  new  national  accounts  beyond  survey¬ 
ing  national  prixiucts  in  the  community 
and  soliciting  manufacturers  and  agencies. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  relations  between  weekly 
papers  and  the  agencies  in  the  past  few 
yars,  the  committee  reported.  There 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandising  cooperation  offered,  but  pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  alert  to  do  what  they 
consistently  can  to  aid  an  advertiser. 

On  the  free  publicity  problem  the  re¬ 
port  said:  “Your  committee  can  find 
no  suggestion  to  make  which  will  prevent 
a  publisher  from  giving  away  valuable 
space  if  he  so  desires.  ...  It  seems  a 
sorry  commentary  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  admit  to  the  world  that  this  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  stopped  at  the  office  of 
the  sender  rather  than  disposed  of  at 
the  desk  of  the  recipient.” 


On  the  rate  differential,  after  citing 
the  lack  of  agreement  on  this  subject 
among  the  large  dailies,  the  report  said: 
“Our  only  warning  is  that  if  you  have 
two  rates  and  if  those  rates  are  to  be 
reduced  to  one,  bring  your  local  rate  up 
to  your  foreign  and  do  not  reduce  your 
foreign  rate  to  your  local.”  Adoption 
of  the  12  em  column  brings  a  desired 
increase  in  advertising  revenue  without 
heralding  an  increase  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  rate,  the  report  stated. 

On  Monday  evening  the  visitors  were 
given  a  reception  at  the  Bjltmore  Hotel 
and  were  guests  at  a  theatre  party. 

E.  F.  F'lynn,  assistant  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
of  St.  Paul  addressed  the  convention 
Tuesday  morning  on  the  subject,  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Encroachment  on  Business.” 
Mr.  Flynn  cited  the  government’s  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  on  river  improve¬ 
ments  in  competition  to  the  railroads, 
but  he  also  told  the  publishers  present 
that  the  postoffice  competed  with  job 
shops  in  the  printing  of  envelopes. 

“If  you  don’t  watch  the  government 
will  s(xjn  be  printing  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Flynn  warned. 

Early  enactment  of  legislation  placing 
radio  under  the  same  legal  restraints  as 
have  been  imposed  on  newspapers  in  the 
public  interest  was  advocated  by  John  C. 
Brimblecom  of  the  Newton  (Mass.) 
Graphic  in  submitting  a  report  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.E.A.  legislative  committee. 
Mr.  Brimblecom  stated  that  the  press  had 
ccKldled  the  radio  too  long  as  solely  an 
entertainment  feature.  The  committee 
suggested  that  the  immunity  now  enjoyed 
by  radio,  particularly  in  broadcasting 
lotteries,  should  be  ended. 

The  committee  brought  their  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
last  year  but  were  advised  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  did  not  have  authority  to  pro¬ 
hibit  lotteries  over  the  air.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  supported  a  bill  introduced,  OcL 
3,  1929,  by  Representative  French  of 
Idaho,  and  a  similar  measure  by  Sena¬ 
tor  McNary  of  Oregon,  introduced  Feb. 
26,  1931,  designed  to  “prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  lotteries  by  radio”. 
Representatives  of  the  N.E.A.  legislative 
committee  in  each  Congressional  district 
have  been  pledged  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  have  the  McNary-French  bill  or  a 
similar  measure  enacted  at  the  next 
Congress. 

The  report  directed  attention  to  the 
current  postal  deficit  which  may  bring 
demands  for  higher  rates  of  postage  on 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  publishers  give 
close  attention  to  questions  of  governmen¬ 
tal  revenue  which  might  eventually  mean 
higher  postal  rates. 


SAYS  DAILIES  HALTED 
SPONSORED  FILMS 

Publix  Executive  Tells  St.  Joseph 
Publisher  That  Reaction  of 
Movie  Goers  Was 
Favorable 


Hugh  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- Press  and 
Gazette,  was  one  of  those  who  opened 
warfare  against  the  showing  of  commer¬ 
cially  sponsored  films. 

“In  principle  we  are  opjKised  to  any 
exploitation  of  advertising  films  except 
on  a  paid  linage  basis,”  Mr.  Sprague 
wrote  to  Publix  Theatres  Corporation, 
which  operates  two  St.  Joseph  theatres. 
“Beyond  that  we  make  no  comment. 
Our  concern  is  to  publish  actual  news — 
and  that  we  are  doing  regularly  and 
everlastingly.  VVe  do  not  think  it  is 
obligatory  on  our  part  to  utilize  our 
news  columns  in  exploiting  any  proced¬ 
ure  or  condition  that  bears  the  earmarks 
of  an  advertising  proposition.  I  am 
greatly  afraid  that  a  continuation  of  the 
practice  of  showing  commercially  spon¬ 
sored  films  will  quite  naturally  and 
quite  reasonably  disrupt  existing  pleasant 
relations. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Sprague,  A.  M. 
Botsford,  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Publix  Theatres  Corporation,  wrote : 

“Just  a  line  to  state  in  reply  that 
Paramount  is  discontinuing  its  commer¬ 
cially  sponsored  films.  In  other  words 
Paramount  is  acceding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  newspapers,  not  the  wishes  of 
the  public,  because  the  public  reaction  to 
these  films  was  nearly  100  per  cent 
O.  K.” 


DENMAN  HEADS  DENNEY  CO. 


Executive  Vice-President  Is  Advanced 
to  Succeed  H.  L.  Gage 

Frank  T.  Denman  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  William  H.  Denney 
Company,  Inc.,  245  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  to  succeed  Harry  L.  Gage,  whose 
resignation  to  accept  the  vice-presidency 
of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Denman  has  been  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Denney  Company  since 
February,  1929. 

Other  changes  include  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Albert  E.  Lobeck,  formerly 
comptroller,  as  secretary,  and  of 
John  E.  Allen  and  Paul  A.  Bennett, 
both  active  in  the  company,  as  directors 
to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Board  due 
to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gage  and  of 
Walter  S.  Haynes,  who  has  also  left  to 
join  Altman. 
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TWIN  CITIES  WELCOME 
GAG  LAW  DECISION 


Happy  End  to  Long  Fight  Hailed,  but 
Boylan  Fears  Scandal  Sheets 
Will  Revive  With  New 
Vigor 


{Special  to  Editoh  &  Publisiikr) 
Minneapolis,  June  2. — General  satis¬ 
faction  was  expressed  in  Minnesota  over 
the  decision  finding  its  newspaper  gag 
law  of  1925  unconstitutional,  announced 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Gov.  Floyd  B.  Olson  who  urged  repeal 
by  the  last  legislature  which  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  so,  said  that  he  has  always 
regarded  the  law  as  “a  menace  to  a  free 
press,  which  we  in  this  country  should 
carefully  guard.” 

Olson,  as  it  happens,  was  the  first  to 
use  the  law  in  the  state.  As  county 
attorney  of  Hennepin  county,  in  which 
Minneapolis  is  located,  he  invoked  it  in 
the  case  of  the  Saturday  Press,  the  case 
in  point  in  the  court’s  decision. 

The  act  was  also  used  in  the  case  of 
the  Tioin  City  Reporter  and  the  Duluth 
Ripsaw,  both  commonly  referred  to  on 
legislative  floors  as  “scandal  sheets." 
Both  were  pretty  lurid  sheets  in  their 
heyday.  But  strangely  enough,  the  real 
complaints  by  legislators  was  not  against 
their  play  of  stories  on  the  moral  border¬ 
line,  but  because  of  the  attacks  of  the 
papers  on  politicians  and  office-holders. 

Several  newspapers  have  been  very 
active  in  opposing  the  law.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  since  the  Bidder  brothers 
obtained  control  of  it,  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  and  the  .Minneapolis  Star.  Coun¬ 
try  weeklies  have  been  divided,  many  of 
them  holding  that  the  law  was  good  in 
purpose,  but  their  organization,  the 
Minnesota  editorial  association,  was  on 
record  against  the  law. 

One  of  the  hardest  working  opponents 
of  the  law  has  been  a  locomotive  engineer, 
a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Ralph  Davis  of  Breckenridge. 
He  sought  repeal  unsuccessfully  in  1929, 
and  last  winter  succeeded  in  passing  the 
repeal  bill  in  the  house,  but  it  was  * 
rejected  by  the  senate.  , 

Senator  George  H.  Lommen  of  Eveleth,  js 
who  as  a  representative  was  a  sponsor  of  ) 
the  bill  in  1925,  worked  for  repeal  this  I 
winter,  and  expressed  himself  as  happy  ^ 
over  the  high  court’s  decision.  He  said  | 
he  is  convinced  that  civil  courts  can  pro-  ? 
vide  a  remedy  for  parties  injured  by  ‘ 
newspapers  together  with  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  criminal  libel. 

But  Michael  Boylan,  now  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  the  most  vigorous  author  of  the  j 
bill  in  1925  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  i 
state  senate,  was  discouraged.  \ 

“This  removes  protection  for  persons 
whose  character  is  assassinated  by  these 
scandal  sheets,”  he  said.  “Ordinary  libel  I 
laws  and  civil  courts  could  not  stop  them.  ^ 
“I  feel  that  this  decision  will  mean  a  j 
return  of  the  sheets,  dozens  of  them,  for  ; 
I  know  that  many  of  their  former  editors  ’ 
have  had  hard  pickings  in  these  latter  j 
days  and  are  pretty  hungry  for  the  old 
racket.  Now  they  think  they  will  eat  i 
again.  They  will — and  at  the  expense  of 
hundreds  of  innocent  citizens  who  will 
have  the  option  of  having  cruel  and  , 
untruthful  articles  printed  about  them  or  * 
“kicking  in.”  _ 

“It  is  a  racket  and  to  say  that  it  should  . 
be  continued  in  the  name  of  the  constitu-  ■ 
tion  is  a  travesty  on  common  jiistirt'  L 
They  may  now  go  on  printing,  black-  j 
mailing,  breaking  up  families,  ruining 
characters,  and  whatnot  under  the  a^ 
proval  of  our  supreme  law.  And  still  tw 
same  court  has  held  that  it  is  a  crime  to 
make  decent  liquor. 

“I  do  not  criticise  the  court,  under¬ 
stand  that.  But  I  do  believe  that  >  ! 
citizen  is  entitled  to  protection  against 
those  editors  and  their  sheets  to  save  him 
from  character  assassination  as  he  is  w- 
titled  to  protection  against  any  othef 
crime  including  physical  assassination. 

Newspapermen  in  Minnesota  ^ 
watching  closely  to  see  if  the  oldtime 
scandal  sheets  will  return.  _  Rumors  ! 
about  this  week  that  one  in  Duluth  and  | 
two  in  the  Twin  Cities  would  start.  j 
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librarians  to  meet  in 

CLEVELAND 


Akron  and  Detroit  Dailie*  to  Be 
Visited — Yorkahire  Post 
Librarian  to  Describe 
British  Methods 


Newspaper  librarians,  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Group  of  the  Special  Libra¬ 
ries  Association,  will  hold  their  ninth 
conference  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  June  10-12.  Two  additional 
cities,  Akron  and  Detroit,  will  be  visited 
in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  which  will 
open  W  ednesday  morning  with  a  break¬ 
fast  conference  presided  over  by  Ford 
M.  Pettit,  director  of  the  reference  de¬ 
partment,  Detroit  News.  The  report  of 
Joseph  Sheridan,  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
librarian,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
group,  will  be  heard. 

Paul  Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will  be  the  first 
speaker  on  the  program  Wednesday 
afternoon.  He  will  discuss  “The  Prac¬ 
tical  Development  of  the  Newspaper  Li¬ 
brary.”  His  talk  will  be  followed  by  a 
symposium  on  Cleveland  newspaper 
libraries  at  which  Miss  Dorothy  Ford,  ! 
Nnes,  L.  Schrieber,  Press,  Miss  Edith  ! 
S.  Osborn,  Plain  Dealer,  and  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  Clark,  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  will  | 
speak.  { 

Miss  Florence  M.  Walsh,  Seattle 
Times,  will  explain  that  paper’s  informa¬ 
tion  service. 

‘‘British  Newspaper  Libraries”  will  be 
described  by  J.  J.  Eaton,  librarian  of  the 
Leeds  Yorkshire  Post. 

In  the  evening  the  following  round¬ 
table  discussion  will  be  held: 

1.  “Indexing  Newspapers,”  opened  by 
Miss  .\gnes  J.  Petersen,  librarian.  Mil- 
waukee  Journal.  2.  “Care  of  Pamph¬ 
lets,”  opened  by^Miss  Marie  A.  T. 
Walker,  librarian,*  Vio  York  Times.  3. 
“Getting  Back  Loaned  Material  and  the 
Penalties  for  Failure,”  opened  by  David  i 
G.  Rogers,  librarian.  New  York  Herald  ! 
Tribune.  j 

The  rest  of  the  program  follows: 
TnuRsnAY,  June  11 

8:30  A.  M. — Breakfast  conference  in  the  Rose 
R(^m.  Joseph  F.  Kwai'il,  H!)rarian»  Fhiladel’ 
phij  Public  Ledger,  in  charge.  Subject: 
“Classification.’' 

1:00  p.  M. — Buses  will  leave  the  Hotel  Geve- 
land  for  Akron  to  visit  the  plant  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  and  the  hangar  of  the  Good* 
mr  Zeni>elin  Corjioration  where  the  U.  S. 
Navy  l>irigible,  “Akron,”  largest  airshija  in 
the  world,  will  be  inspected.  John  S.  Knight, 
managing  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
will  welcome  the  visitors  to  his  office  and  will 
(peak  on  “The  Value  of  the  Newspawr 
Library.” 

7:00  P.  M. — Annual  dinner  of  S.  L.  A. 

Friday,  June  12. 

8:30  A.  M. —  Breakfast  conference  in  the  Rose 
Room.  William  Alcott,  librarian.  Boston 
Globe,  in  charge.  I>iscussif.n  opened  by  Miss 
Blanche  I)aven|)ort,  librarian.  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston.  Subject:  “What  Is  Best  in 
Library  Equipment,  and  Why!” 

2:00  p.  M. — Room  34.  Third  formal  confer* 
wee.  Round  table  discussions. 

(a)  “\*alue  of  the  Newspa|)cr  Library  as  a 
Maker  and  Saver  of  Money,”  opened  by  Prof. 
Jb)btrt_  \V.  Desmond,  Department  of  Jouinal* 
ism.  University  of  Nlinnesota,  Minneapolis. 

(b)  “The  Function  of  the  Newspaper  Li¬ 
brary,”  Floyd  J.  Miller,  publisher.  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune. 

(c)  “Problems  of  Elimination,”  opened  by 
ForJ  N.  Pettit,  director  reference  department, 
Detroit  News. 

(d)  “Successful  Ways  of  Obtaining  Local 
Biographic  Material  and  Photos,”  opened  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Sheridan,  librarian,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

(t)  Annual  business  meeting.  Election  of 
officers.  Resolutions. 

10:00  p.  M. — Board  boat  for  Detroit. 

Saturday,  Junk  13. 

8^0  A.  M. — Breakfast  «.n  boat  with  members 
of  Detroit  Chapter.  S.  L.  A.  The  forenoon 
Will  be  spent  in  visiting  Detroit  newspaper 
libraries. 

12:15  p.  M. — Take  buses  from  the  Book- 
Cadillac,  with  members  of  Detroit  Chapter,  for 
program  arranged  by  Detroit  Committee. 


First 

in 

Los  Angeles 


For  the  first  quarter  of  1931  the 
Evening  Express  showed  the  largest 
grocery  advertising  gain  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles. 


Food  advertisers  know  the  sales  value  of 
the  personal  contact  with  1 50,000  women 
annually  who  come  to  the  Permanent  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  Express  for 
guidance  on  household  subjects  —  to  attend 
invitation  lunches,  women’s  clubs,  cookery 
demonstrations  and  classes  in  all  manner  of 
home  appeal. 

The  most  complete  productive  consumer- 
contact  service  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
West,  plus  the  largest  home  delivered  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  evening  newspaper  in  Southern 
California,  assures  advertisers  a  responsive 
audience  of  alert  women  readers  who  buy 
and  influence  the  buying  of  food  and  house¬ 
hold  equipment  in  their  communities. 


itbtnt 


LOS  ANGELES 

u , 


ONLY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER  IN  LOS  ANGELES  WITH  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  SERVICE 


CONDUCTS  LEGISLATURE  POLL 

W.  B.  Sorrels,  Jr.,  editor,  I’ine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Commereial.  is  now  taking  a 
poll  of  members  of  the  Arkansas  legisla¬ 
ture  to  determine  whether  they  would 
serve  without  pay  at  a  special  session  to 
puss  a  bill  providing  an  audit  of  the 
♦KW.OOO.OOO  lughway  extension  and 
roaintenance  program.  Other  Arkansas 
newspapers  are  aligned  with  the  Com- 
•nercial  in  calling  for  an  audit  by  com¬ 
petent  accountants. 


FREDERICK  WAGNER,  General  Manager 


PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 
National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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U.  S.  MAGAZINES  HIT  BY 
CANADIAN  TARIFF 

Duty  of  15  Cents  a  Pounil  Is  An¬ 
nounced  by  Premier  Bennett — 
Dominion  News  Dealers 
Protest 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubushes) 

Montreal,  Que.,  June  2. — Imposition 
of  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  foreign 
periodicals  and  magazines  entering  Can¬ 
ada  was  announced  by  Premier  Bennett 
in  his  budget  speech  on  last  night.  The 
Premier  added:  “We  also  propose  that 
the  postoffice  department  which  every 
year  has  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
transportation  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  now  shall  be  reimbursed  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  the  payment 
first  of  all  of  a  cent  and  a  half  per 
pound  instead  of  one  cent  per  pound  on 
all  newspai^rs  and  periodicals  having  a 
net  circulation  in  excess  of  10,000.  The 
first  10,000  will  carry  the  present  rate  of 
one  cent,  and  the  weekly  newspapers  will 
be  carried  at  the  rate  in  force  at  this 
time.  The  new  rate  will  be  one  and  a 
half  cents,  subject  to  the  exception  of 
religious,  agricultural,  scientific  and  edu¬ 
cational  papers  and  magazines.  By  those 
methods  we  believe  we  will  make  nearly 
an  adjustment  of  the  budget  of  the  post- 
office  department.  Newsdealers  are 
afraid  the  new  tariff  applying  as  it  does 
to  American  periodicals  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  magazine  literature  sold  in 
Canada,  will  have  a  very  detrimental 
effect  on  their  business,  although  news¬ 
papers  and  weekly  literary  papers  un¬ 
bound  and  periodical  trade  journals  will 
still  enter  free. 

Gathered  at  a  hurried  meeting,  news¬ 
dealers  of  Calgary  last  night  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  protesting  against  the  new 
magazine  tariffs  in  the  benefit  budget  to 
Dr.  G.  D.  Stanley,  M.P.,  for  East  Cal¬ 
gary,  saying  that  thokisands  of  news 
dealers  throughout  Canada  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  if  the  tariff 
on  foreign  magazines  stands. 

The  new  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound 
on  foreign  magazines  and  periixlicals 
would  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers,  was  the  statement  of 
Major  Hugh  MacLean,  prominent  maga¬ 
zine  publisher,  interviewed  in  Toronto. 

“I  expect  no  immediate  effect,”  said 
Major  MacLean,  “but  this  should  mean 
greater  development  for  Canadian  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  employment  of  our  own 
artists  and  writers,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  forced  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
It  will  also  be  beneficial  to  our  manu¬ 
facturers. 

“Many  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  depend  on  the  overflow  of  Ameri¬ 
can  magazines  to  advertise  their  products 
in  Canada,  but  now  they  will  probably 
spend  their  money  on  Canadian  publica¬ 
tions  as  well.  Many  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  charging  their  Canadian 
branches  for  part  of  the  advertising  in 
American  magazines.” 

The  National  Magazine  and  Periodical 
Association  had  asked  for  a  tax  on 
American  magazines  five  years  ago,  said 
Major  MacLean,  but  obtained  only  a 
drawback  on  paper. 

Major  Macl-ean  thought  the  intention 
of  the  Prime  Minister  was  to  raise  more 
revenue  and  exclude  low-grade  Ameri¬ 
can  magazines  from  Canada.  John  At¬ 
kins,  of  Oakville,  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  refused  to  make  any  comment 
whatever  on  the  new  duty.  H.  Napier 
Moore,  editor  of  MacLeatts  Magazine 
described  the  new  duty  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  his  organization.  “We  made 
no  attempt  to  obtain  such  a  duty  and 
we  were  not  consulted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  he  said. 


TO  REPRESENT  NASSAU  STAR 

The  Nassau  Daily  Star,  Hempstead 
and  Lynbrook,  L.I.,  will  be  represented 
in  the  national  advertising  field  by  How¬ 
land  &  Howland.  Inc.,  Iteginning  July  1. 


TO  HOLD  DINNER  JUNE  20 

The  annual  gridiron  dinner  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Press  Club,  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  for  May  29,  has  been 
postponed  until  June  20. 


WRITING  HOLLYWOOD  SERIES 

Charles  Eugene  Banks,  drama  critic 
and  book  editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  May  for 
an  indefinite  stay.  He  plans  to  write  a 
number  of  articles  on  the  Hollywood  film 
colony.  Hanks  retired  five  years  ago 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Hilo  (T.H.) 
Tribune-Herald,  but  after  a  few  months 
of  retirement  joined  the  Advertiser. 


TOPEKA  MAN  HELD  ON 
EXTORTION  CHARGE 


Rickard  Swallow  and  Two  Others 
Accused  of  Attempting  to 
Sell  Scandal  Story  to 
Walter  P.  Chrysler 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Topeka,  Kan.,  June  1. — Charged  with 
attempted  extortion  of  a  sum  said  to  be 
$40,0()()  from  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer,  Richard  A.  Swal¬ 
low,  Topeka  newspaper  man;  Ralph  Ul¬ 
rich,  alias  Ralph  Chrysler,  and  Fred  S. 
Clark,  farmer,  are  at  liberty  on  $2,000 
bonds  pending  a  preliminary  hearing  June 
12.  Swallow  was  formerly  a  desk  man 
on  the  Topeka  Capital. 

The  trio  is  accused  of  having  attempted 
to  sell  a  story,  in  which  the  motor  car 
magnate  figured  to  some  extent.  Gor¬ 
don  Ross,  representative  of  Mr.  Chrys¬ 
ler  came  to  Topeka  and  negotiated  with 
the  men,  after  which  he  had  them  ar¬ 
rested.  The  complaint  on  which  the 
warrants  were  issued  sets  out  that  Chrys¬ 
ler  for  some  time  has  been  annoyed  by 
threats  made  by  the  accused  men  to  circu¬ 
late  libelous  stories  describing  an  alleged 
relationship  of  Ulrich  to  Henry  Chrysler, 
father  of  the  motor  manufacturer,  who 
died  about  IS  years  ago. 

The  investigation  carried  on  by  Ross, 
developed  that  some  weeks  ago  Clark 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Chrysler  stating  that 
the  “Meriden  Clipping  Bureau”  of  which 
he  was  president,  had  prepared  a  story 
given  by  Ralph  Chrysler,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  motor  manufacturer’s  half- 
brother. 

The  story  purported  to  deal  with  this 
relationship,  and  Chrysler  was  asked  if 
he  had  any  statement  to  add  to  the  story. 
CThrysler  replied  that  the  letter  contain^ 
insufficient  information  and  asked  for 
more  details.  Clark  then  sent  him  a 
copy  of  the  story,  stating  that  the  bureau 
was  ready  to  mail  it  to  409  newspapers 
in  the  country  and  expected  to  make  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  Chrysler  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  send  a  representative 
to  Toneka  to  di.scuss  the  matter.  Last 
week  Ross  arrived  and  called  Clark,  who 
lives  at  Meriden,  near  Topeka.  Clark 
came  to  Topeka  and  told  Ross  that  the 
story  had  been  supplied  by  Ralph  Chrys¬ 
ler,  who  was  taken  from  an  orphans’ 
home  several  years  ago  by  a  family 
named  Ulrich. 

Clark  at  first  refused  to  implicate  his 
cousin.  Swallow,  although  he  later  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  newspaperman  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  scheme.  Ross  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  meet  the  three  at  a  hotel 
Saturday  afternoon,  Mav  30.  When  they 
called  a  deputy  sheriff  placed  them  tmder 
arrest.  The  countv  attorney  grilled  the 
men  for  hours,  failing  to  gain  further 
information.  They  were  arraigned  and 
allowed  to  make  bond  althouirh  they 
spent  the  night  in  the  county  jail. 


FRY  GAVE  SCHOOL  $80,000 

Wilfred  W.  Fry.  head  of  N.  W. 
.\yer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  was  the 
donor  of  the  $80,000  expended  to  re¬ 
model  the  interior  of  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Mt.  Hermon  School  for  Boys, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by 
Dr.  H.  F.  Cutler,  principal  of  the 
school,  at  the  re-dedication  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  May  31. 


TEACHING  SWIMMING 

For  the  fourth  year  the  Janess’ille 
(Wis.)  Gazette  has  started  its  annual 
campaign  against  unnecessary  drowning 
in  southern  Wisconsin  and  has  sent  an 
expert  swimmer  into  the  field  to  teach 
swimming  and  life  saving  in  all  com¬ 
munities  whether  they  have  swimming 
facilities  or  not. 


COE  JOINS  WINNINGHAM 

Charles  E.  Coe  has  joined  the  public 
relations  division  of  C.  C.  Winningham, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  public  relations  counsel. 


HEARST  ASKS  JOB  FUND 
TO  BRING  PROSPERITY 

In  Radio  Addrets  Publisher  Declares 
Government  Should  Spend  Five 
Billions — “Time  to  Increase 
National  Debt’’ 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  in  a  radio 
address  June  2,  declared  that  $5,000,- 
000,000  promptly  spent  by  the  (jovern- 
ment  in  the  employment  of  labor  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  would  promptly 
restore  prosperity. 

Speaking  over  WABC  and  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  he  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  borrow  that  huge  sum  to  relieve 
the  economic  situation,  saying: 

“This  is  not  a  time  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  through  burdensome  taxa¬ 
tion  and  thereby  reduce  prosperity. 

“It  is  time  to  increase  the  national 
debt  and  increase  the  ^penditure  of  the 
(government  in  public  works  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  and  thereby  increase 
prosperity. 

"Then  out  of  prosperity  to  pay  off 
the  debt.” 

The  plan  would  succeed,  he  said,  only 
if  the  government  expended  the  money 
and  “did  not  sit  upon  it  permanently 
like  a  deluded  hen  on  a  porcelain  door¬ 
knob.” 

If  the  Government  desires  further  to 
increase  its  income,  Mr.  Hearst  said: 

“Let  it  end  this  folly  of  prohibition 
which  does  not  prohibit  and  substitute 
(jovernment  control  of  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  so  secure  for  itself,  on  the  basis  of 
Canada’s  exci.se  income,  an  additional 
income  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.” 

Mr.  Hearst  spoke  from  the  WARC 
studio  at  the  personal  invitation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Paley,  president  of  the  Columbia 
system,  from  11  to  11:15,  Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time.  His  address  was 
broadcast  throuf^h  eighty-two  of  the 
Columbia  chain’s  affiliated  stations. 

Mr.  Hear.st  sailed  June  3  on  the  Europa 
for  a  vacation  in  England  and  (iermany. 
He  will  return  in  September. 

He  said  he  had  received  “many  enthu¬ 
siastic  responses’’  to  his  radio  address. 


TOBEY  STARTS  FOURTH  DAILY 


Arlington  (Mass.)  News  Has  William 
A.  Pierson  as  Its  Editor 

The  Arlington  (Mass.)  Daily  Nezvs 
started  publication  on  Monday,  June  1, 
with  a  10  page  paper  containing  more 
than  1,000  inches  of  advertising.  A  copy 
of  the  paper  was  delivered  to  every  house 
in  the  town.  C.  H.  Tobey  is  publisher 
and  VV’illiam  A.  Pierson  is  editor. 

Mr.  Tobey  was  until  recently  general 
manager  of  the  Boston  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser.  He  started  the  Hud¬ 
son  Sun,  Southhridge  Nezvs  and  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Nezvs. 

Mr.  Pierson  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  Hudson  Sun.  The  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  daily  is  Benjamin  Brady, 
formerly  with  the  Arlington  Advocate. 

The  Arlington  Daily  News  is  the 
fourth  daily  in  the  chain  controlled  by 
Mr.  Tobey,  the  others  being  Marlboro 
Enterprise,  Hudson  Sun,  and  Medford 
Mercury.  The  chain  includes  also  the 
Melrose  Sector,  Acton  Enterprise,  May¬ 
nard  Enterprise.  Bedford  Enterprise, 
.'Sudbury  Enterprise  and  Concord  Enter¬ 
prise,  all  weeklies. 


3  HAYTIAN  EDITORS  ARRESTED 

Three  editors  of  the  newspaper  La 
Reaction  were  arrested  this  week  in  Port- 
au-Prince.  Hayti,  for  “exciting  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  armed  revolt.”  Ernest  Sabalat, 
Julio  Audain  and  Charles  Rubin  were 
detained  by  police  after  the  newspaper 
had  published  an  article  charging  Presi¬ 
dent  Stenio  Vincent  with  “supporting 
without  conscience  the  .American  occupa¬ 
tion’’  of  Hayti. 


COAST  PAPER  ADOPTS 
NEW  RETAIL  RATES 

Large  Local  Space  Buyers  Benefited 
by  New  Schedules  Added 
by  San  Francisco 
News 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  June  2. — Additional 
retail  advertising  schedule  provisions 
which  in  practice  amount  to  a  reduction 
for  large  local  space  buyers  are  being 
adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Nezvs. 
Revision  affects  local  copy  only,  nation^ 
rates  remaining  unchanged. 

An  increased  volume  of  copy  by  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers  is  sought  in  the  re¬ 
visions,  according  to  A.  J.  Tormey, 
News  advertising  director. 

The  downward  revision  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  addition  to  the  News  rates 
of  May  30,  1930,  for  local  advertisers 
using  2,000  or  more  lines  per  year.  No 
change  is  made  in  rates  for  contracts  of 
1,0(X)  lines  or  less  yearly. 

Previous  rates  provided  a  17  cent  per 
line  rate  for  yearly  users  of  1,000  lines 
or  more  and  made  no  further  provision 
for  large  space  buyers.  New  rates  give 
a  16J4  cent  rate  to  users  of  2,000  lines 
annually  scaled  down  to  13  cents  for 
buyers  of  20,000  lines  or  more. 

New  provisions  added  to  the  old  rate 
of  $2.66  an  inch  or  19  cents  a  line  for 
100  inches  per  year  to  $2.38  an  inch 
or  17  cents  a  line  for  1,000  inches 
annually  for  local  display  are  as  follows: 

2,000  inches  1  year — 16!4  cents  line, 
$2.31  inch. 

5,000  inches  1  year — 16  cents  line, 
$2.21  inch. 

10,000  inches  1  year — 15^2  cents  line, 
$2.17  inch. 

20,000  inches  1  year — 13  cents  line, 
$1 .82  inch.  ^ 

Inquiry  at  other  San  Francisco  region 
newspaper  offices  revealed  a  general  be¬ 
lief  that  there  will  be  no  further  changes 
of  advertising  rates  in  this  section 
Opinion  of  the  William  R.  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  this  section — the  Sm 
Francisco  E.raminer,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  and  the  Oakland  Post  Enquirer— 
was  reflected  in  the  statement  of  R.  A. 
Carrington,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Post- 
Enquirer  Publishing  Company,  who  said 
“I  don’t  expect  any  change.”  At  the  San 
P'rancisco  Chronicle  it  was  stated  that 
no  change  in  the  advertising  rate  has 
been  considered. 

Outspoken  opposition  to  any  revision  in 
advertising  rates  at  this  time  was  voiced 
by  Jo.seph  R.  Knowland.  publisher  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  who  said  that 
newspaper  costs,  except  for  newsprint, 
are  unchanged  or  higher  and  that  he  sees 
no  reason  for  reducing  rates  at  this 
time. 

“The  publisher’s  burden  today  is  even 
more  difficult  to  carry  than  previously," 
Mr.  Knowland  said. 

“Labor  unions  have  unbreakable  con¬ 
tracts  and  unionized  workers  are  no 
cheaper  today  than  before.  One  can¬ 
not  cut  salaries  very  well  in  other  d^ 
partments.  It  would  be  grfissly  unfair. 
Nor  do  I  believe  in  reducing  one  depart¬ 
ment  and  thereby  disorganizing  it  and 
upsetting  the  balance  of  the  paper. 

“Our  overhead  contiiii.ps  unchanged. 
Press  association  costs  have  increased. 
Newsprint  has  gone  down,  but  this  con¬ 
dition  probably  is  temporary. 

“Sentiment  at  the  last  .\merican  Ne^ 
paper  Publishers  .Association  meeting 
W’as  strongly  against  reducing  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate,  and  I  subscribe  heartily  to 
that  opinion.” 

E.  W.  Scripps.  treasurer  of  .‘^cripps- 
Canfield  Newspapers  with  hcadquarten 
in  Oakland,  indicated  that  no  change  in 
rates  was  contemplated  by  this  group  of 
papers.  ^ 

“Our  rates  already  are  pretty  low, 
he  said. 


JOIN  BOSTON  AGENCY  STAFF 

Paul  E.  McCarthey.  formerly  with 
Giftzvares  magazine,  and  George  Carlton 
-Adams,  formerly  with  the  Boston  office 
of  -Albert  Erank  &  Company,  have  joined 
the  staff  of  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood 
Company,  advertising  agency,  Boston, 
Mass. 


“VICK’S"  COLUMN  SHIFTED  TRITLE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

The  column  “3,000,000  On  Parade,’’  The  hoard  of  directors  of  the  \\  estiiig- 
prepared  by  Charles  V.  Knox,  has  been  house  Electric  and  ManufacturiiiR  Corn- 
given  a  regular  place  on  the  editorial  pany  on  May  27  elected  J.  S.  Tritle  vice 
page  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  president  and  general  manager  in  charge 
Previously  “\'ick’s”  column  of  wit  and  of  manufacturing,  sales  and  engineering 
comment  appeared  on  the  back  page.  operations. 


PRINTING  HOUSE  ORGAN 

Ti'.e  Junior  T.iiics,  new  house  organ 
of  the  Chatlauooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  ap¬ 
peared  June  1  with  an  eight  page  issue 
of  1,(XX).  The  paper  will  ap]x*ar  monthly. 
Gordon  H.  .Mien,  assistant  city  editor, 
is  editor-in-chief. 


STANDARD  ELECTRO  DEPTHS 
URGED  FOR  DAILIES 


{Continued  from  page  8) 


Newspaper  etchings,  to  print  properly 
must  be  cleaner  and  deeper,  and  you 
alone  can  change  this  apparent  condition 
by  demanding  the  highest  type  of  prod¬ 
uct,  for  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
paper,  calling  for  high  speed  production 
makes  it  essential  for  good  printing. 

“When  engraving  plants  were  first  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  part  of  newspapers,  an  out 
of  the  way  corner  was  taken,  the  rubbish 
moved  and  the  engraver  moved  in,  and 
this  condition  exists  in  a  few  papers  to¬ 
day.  Many  plants  are  dirty,  ill-ventilated 
and  unsatisfactory  from  a  standpoint  of 
general  sanitation.  Sensitive  solutions, 
easily  affected  by  weather  conditions  or 
fogs  caused  by  chemical  and  foundry 
fumes  are  often  overlooked  and  are  one 
of  the  causes  of  poor  engraving  work 
and  worry  on  the  part  of  the  engraver, 
who  through  lack  of  chemical  knowledge 
may  not  be  able  to  diagnose  this  con¬ 
dition. 

"The  engraving  department  is  just  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  present  day 
modern  newspaper  as  any  of  the  other 
allied  departments.  As  such,  it  should 
be  given  the  same  careful  supervision 
with  this  ultimate  object  constantly  in 
view:  A  well  illustrated  paper.’’ 

The  delegates  asked  Mr.  Warfel  many 
questions  which  he  answered,  they  passed 
a  resolution  thanking  him  for  his  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  convention  was  adjourned. 


HELD  “DOWN  TOWN”  DAY 

Working  in  co-operation  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  business  establishments,  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News  and 
the  San  Antottio  (Tex.)  Light,  liberally 
advertised  the  “Down  Town  Day’’  re¬ 
cently  held.  The  purpose  was  to  attract 
as  many  potential  buyers  as  iK)ssible. 
The  day  was  marked  by  the  provision  of 
free  street  car  and  bus  transportation  in 
which  the  co-operating  interests  paid 
the  traction  company  a  lump  sum  for 
all  passengers  boarding  a  downtown  car 
between  the  hours  9-11.  The  civic  au¬ 
thorities  removed  all  parking  restric- 
timis ;  restaurants  provided  special  menus 
and  parking  stations  had  special  rates. 


. .  STAGGERS  through  another 


FOREMEN  TO  MEET 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Newspaper  Composing  Room  Executives’ 
association  w'ill  be  held  in  Decatur.  June 
14.  H.  M.  Scott,  foreman  of  the  Decatur 
(III.)  Rczneiv  composing  room  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization,  has  announced. 
The  morning  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Elks’  Country  club,  with  election  of 
officers,  followed  by  dinner,  and  an  after¬ 
noon  round-table  discussion  of  problems. 


FIFER  JOINS  A.P.  IN  NEW  YORK 

Orien  W.  Fifer,  Jr.,  rewrite  man  on 
the  Indianapolis  Neivs,  will  join  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Associated  Press  June 
1.  Fifer  previously  was  with  the  A.P. 
in  New  York,  Columbus,  O.,  and  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  and  formerly  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times. 

JOINS  A.P,  IN  LOUISVILLE 

William  F.  Arbogast  has  joined  the 
I.ouisville  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  trans¬ 
fer  of  Dwight  Pitkin,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  News,  from  Louisville  to  the 
Frankfort  A.P.  bureau.  Arbogast  came 
to  I,ouisville  from  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star. 


OURS  is  the  choice  to  make  .  .  .  Cutler-Hammer  Equipment  (m£:ny  of 
between  sure-footed,  dependable  them  exclusive)  users  rank  Cutler- 
;d  and  speed  that  depends  on  luck.  Hammer  as  “the  safest  system  in  the 
ether  your  pressroom  can  produce  world”  sure  and  fast!  That  is  the 
in  a  story  breaks  or  whether  the  reason  why  Cutler-Hammer  is  found 
s  merely  staggers  through  is  prin-  -"“iority  of  pressrooms, 

lily  a  question  of  Press  Drives  and  News  doesn  t  stagger  it  flashes 
ss  Control  through  a  pressroom  under  the  steady- 

,  .  I  ,  ,  ..  ing  hand  of  Cutler-Hammer  Equip- 

reaks  in  the  web,  delays,  accidents  l 

j  ,  ment.  The  detailed  reasons  why  are 

ten,  motors  and  presses  .  .  .  these  j  (.-H  Booklet  "Keeping  Pace." 
w  a  satisfying  decrease  when  Write  for  a  copy.  CUTLER-HAMMER, 
ler-Hammer  Press  Drives,  Press  Inc.,  Pioneer  Aianufacturers  of  Electric 
itrol,  and  Press  Accessories  are  Control  Apparatus,  1223  St.  Paul  Ave., 
ailed.  Because  of  the  features  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Cutler-Hammer  PresM 
Drives,  Press  Control, 
Press  Accessories, 
and  Dispatch  Con- 
reyor  are  used  in  the 
Chicaj^o  DaiN  Netvs 
Pres-iroom;  (Circula¬ 
tion  tipproximately 
50(),(KK)). 


STAFF  CHANGES  IN  VICTORIA 

R.  1..  Pocock,  city  editor  of  the  I’ic- 
faria  (H.C.)  Colonist,  has  transferred  to 
the  telegraph  desk.  Harold  H.  McDonald 
nas  moved  from  the  copy  desk  to  the  city 
editor's  chair. 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


SLATE  SUCCEEDS  ROUNTREE 

Sam  Slate,  formerly  with  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  office  of 
Lnited  Press  has  succeeded  Carl  Koun- 
hee  as  United  Press  correspondent  at 
^lontgomery,  Ala. 


"Newspaper  Press  ControhPress  Drives  ^Dispatch  Conveyor^ 
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F.  E.  GANNETT  VISIONS  A  NEW  NEWSPAPER 

Press  of  Future  Will  Attain  Greater  Perfection  and  Glow  With  Color,  Publisher  Predicts  in  Radio 
Talk — Foresees  National  Daily  Published  Simultauieously  in'  Many  Cities 


HE  newspaper  of  the  future — different 
-*■  in  concept  and  execution,  glowing 
with  color,  Ireer  of  the  errors  ot  haste, 
and  printing  more  and  better  pictures — 
was  portrayed  by  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  in 
a  radio  address  broadcast  on  the  “Going 
To  Press  Hour”  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  at  6  p.  m.  June  3. 

After  picturing  the  newspaper  business 
of  today  as  a  billion  dollar  industry,  and 
outlining  its  mechanical  perfection  and 
power,  Mr.  Gannett  declared  that  news¬ 
papers  must  go  on  to  greater  heights  of 
service  and  usefulness. 

“What  of  the  newspaper  of  tomor¬ 
row?”  he  asked.  “Prophecy  is  dangerous. 
The  danger  is  not  that  the  prophet  will 
be  too  bold,  but  too  timid.  Great  as  have 
been  the  achievements  of  the  machine,  so 
far  it  has  done  little  but  permit  speedier 
production  of  bigger  papers,  crammed 
with  more  information,  gathered  from 
more  remote  places. 

“I  visualize  for  tomorrow  a  news¬ 
paper  different  in  concept  and  execution. 
It  will  be  a  more  beautiful  newspaper. 
Its  pages  will  glow  with  color.  Its  tyjx)- 
graphical  form  will  challenge  the  best 
efforts  of  the  artist  and  win  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all.  It  will  be  freer  of  the  errors 
of  haste  with  which  today  even  the  best 
newspapers  too  often  are  marred. 

“Tomorrow’s  newspaper  will  print 
more  and  l)etter  pictures,  ever  more 
speedily  hastened  from  the  event  to  the 
printed  page.  For  30  years  comparatively 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  engraving  process.  Slow  eating 
acids  still  are  used  to  bite  into  hard  metal 
in  order  to  produce  the  relief  necessary 
for  printing.  This  process  is  tedious, 
difficult  and  costly.  Recently  successful 
experiments  over  a  peritxl  of  years  have 
developed  a  new  metliod  of  engraving  in 
which  acids  arc  not  needed  to  get  this 
relief;  the  perfected  process  will  be 
quicker,  cheaper  and  undoubtedly  more 
accurate. 

“Process  is  being  made  on  a  photo- 
composing  device  which  will  do  away 
with  type  as  now  used ;  by  this  device 
the  image  of  the  letter  is  put  on  film 
from  which  a  printing  plate  can  be  made 
by  the  new  and  speedy  engraving  pro¬ 
cess.  Offset  printing  presses  are  Iteing 
developed  rapidly ;  it  is  likely  that  in 
a  few  years  they  will  be  fast  enough  for 
printing  daily  newspapers.  Slow  produc¬ 
tion  IS  one  of  the  great  handicaps  of 
the  offset  press  today. 

“All  have  heard  of  the  Telctypesetter, 
which,  in  a  few  months,  will  be  ready 
for  the  market  in  quantities.  By  shoot¬ 
ing  electrical  impulses  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  this  machine  makes  it  possible  from 
one  central  office  to  set  type  at  any  point 
that  can  l)e  reached  by  telegraph  wires. 
The  machine  sets  type  much  more  rapidly 
and  much  more  accurately  than  can  the 
human  typesetting  machine  operator 
today. 

“Even  a  greater  marvel  is  in  sight 
through  the  wizardry  of  General  Electric 
Company’s  research.  Radio  waves  have 
acutally  carried  an  entire  newspaper 
page  from  coast  to  coast.  With  the  im¬ 
proved  engraving  methods  already  men¬ 
tioned.  it  requires  no  great  imagination 
to  conceive  of  that  page  made  ready 
for  the  pre.s  in  many  cities  at  the  same 
time,  with  great  rapidity  and  satisfactory 
results. 

“As  Owen  D.  Young  well  says,  why 
should  we  wait  even  for  the  air  mail  to 
deliver  our  letters,  newspapers  and  mes¬ 
sages,  when  through  the  marvel  of  the 
photo-electric  cell  whole  pages  of  written 
or  printed  copy  may  lie  transmitted  al¬ 
most  instantaneously  from  ocean  to 
ocean? 

“You  can  easily  see  how  all  of  these 
developments  make  certain  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  near  future  of  a  national  daily 
newspaper  which  will  be  reproduced  in 
many  cities  of  the  United  States  at  the 
same  time.  Standardization,  you  say? 
True.  But  it  is  the  standardization  of 


controlled  accuracy,  expertness  and  skill. 
For  such  a  paper  with  such  a  circulation, 
it  will  lie  possible  to  employ  the  very 
best  talent  in  the  country  and  improve 


Frank  E.  Gannett 


the  quality  of  the  editorial  work  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  is  possible  under 
existing  conditions.  Thus  the  opposition 
to  standardization  will  be  more  than 
overcome  by  the  improved  quality  of  the 
pnxluct.  As  Glenn  Frank  says,  our 
problem  is  to  learn  to  use  standardiza¬ 
tion  properly.  We  must  standardize 
what  can  properly  1)e  standardized  in 
order  to  release  creative  energy  for  other 
fields  which  should  be  free. 

“You  see  I  do  not  believe  the  radio 
can  displace  the  printed  newspaper.  Radio 
will  speed  up  tlie  production  of  the  news¬ 
paper  by  means  of  the  various  develop¬ 
ments  I  have  mentioned.  The  newspaper, 
of  course,  will  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
instantaneous  distribution  of  news 
through  the  radio.  1  see  the  radio  re¬ 


leasing  the  newspaper  from  a  load  of 
ephemeral  triviality,  leaving  the  press 
free  for  better  and  more  useful  work. 

“The  radio  can  speed  news  of  the 
startling,  sensational  event  to  the  reader 
as  the  printed  newspaper  probably  can 
never  do,  but  the  thoughtful,  considered 
presentation  and  interpretation  of  the 
news  is  the  work  of  the  journalist, 
skilled,  educated  and  trained  in  a  way 
that  will  be  required  of  every  newspaper 
worker. 

“An  enlightened  and  better  educated 
public  will  demand  that  tomorrow’s  paper 
shall  be  better  in  every  way.  It  will  be 
better  and  more  succinctly  written.  Gone 
will  be  the  telling  and  retelling  of  the 
same  facts  in  the  same  article  which  a 
more  deliberate  age  has  tolerated.  Every 
word  will  count.  Vivid  and  dramatic 
writing  will  be  the  practice.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  of  tomorrow,  important  news  will 
be  made  interesting.  Gone  will  be  the 
screaming  headlines  on  crime  and  sen¬ 
sational  news.  These  will  have  ceased 
to  thrill  as  we  have  come  to  recognize 
the  greater  interest  in  news  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  fields  of  science  and  in¬ 
vention,  business  and  discovery.  Already 
lx)th  in  this  country  and  in  England  are 
there  indications  of  a  reaction  against 
the  .sensational  press. 

"What  of  advertising  in  tomorrow’s 
newspaper?  Advertising  will  continue 
the  rapid  strides  it  has  already  made 
with  more  beauty,  usefulness  and  greater 
social  service.  More  and  more,  in  an 
artistic  way,  it  will  be  used  for  selling 
better  and  more  gracious  ways  of  living. 
Indeed,  already  it  is  doing  this  through 
the  introduction  of  new  devices  and  new 
products. 

“Advertising  has  a  great  news  value. 
When  properly  presented,  it  can  be  a 
work  of  art  and  beauty  that  will  please 
the  eye.  Effective  advertising  creates  a 
desire  which  is  a  great  stimulus  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  thus  helps  promote  prosperity. 

“The  advertising  of  tomorrow  will  turn 
its  salesmanship  to  the  abstract  as  well 
as  to  the  concrete.  Advertising  of  to¬ 


morrow,  as  some  one  has  well  said,  will 
educate  the  nation  in  the  uses  of  pros¬ 
perity;  it  will  see  its  duty  to  sociiize 
the  idea  of  business  success,  to  merchan¬ 
dise  modern  thought.  ‘All  sorts  of 
obsolete  opinions,  dead  dogmas,  irra¬ 
tional  inhibitions,  silly  superstitions  and 
foolish  fears  can  be  driven  from  cover 
under  the  crusade  of  the  advertising  of 
tomorrow.’ 

“Since  newspaper  advertising  can  sell 
almost  any  product,  so  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  a  great  weapon  for  pro¬ 
moting  health,  right  thinking,  social 
welfare,  better  relations  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  races  and  nations,  and 
ultimately  world  peace. 

“Despite  the  large  place  which  adver¬ 
tising  will  still  have  in  tomorrow's 
newspaper,  nevertheless  the  measure  of 
success  of  that  newspaper  will  not  be  its 
advertising  linage.  Its  publisher  will 
constantly  seek  new  readers,  but  not  be¬ 
cause  these  readers  mean  more  business 
for  its  advertisers.  Rather  since  its 
measure  of  success  will  be  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  service  which  it  renders,  it  will 
desire  the  new  readers  for  their  own 
sake.  Its  ambition  and  its  ideal  will  be 
to  spread  as  widely  as  it  can  its  help  and 
influence. 

“Tomorrow’s  newspaper  will  be  most 
truly  an  educational  agency.  It  will  be 
as  broad  in  its  interests  as  the  human 
mind  itself.  It  will  offer  a  leadership 
freed  from  selfish  interest  and  greed. 
World  peace  will  be  its  ideal.  It  will 
vision  better  social  conditions,  a  world 
freed  of  crime  and  poverty.  It  will  point 
the  way  to  such  a  world  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  its  achievement. 

“Its  strength  and  power  will  be  in  its 
objective  fearless  presentation  of  the 
news.  But  it  will  l>e  an  objectivity  in 
which  interpretation  has  a  part.  It  will 
be  an  interpretation  freed  of  partisanship 
and  bias.  As  men  skilled  and  expert  in 
all  the  fields  in  which  the  newspaper  is 
concerned  write  and  handle  the  news, 
this  interpretation  perhaps  may  .safely 
appear  with  the  news  itself. 

“It  will  be  a  paper  for  which  the 
reader  will  gladly  pay  a  sum  more  com¬ 
parable  with  its  production  cost.  Today 
a  newspaper  is  sold  to  the  reader  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  used  in 
printing.  The  day  will  come  when  the 
reader  will  not  expect  to  receive  _  his 
paper  wholly  as  a  gift  of  the  advertiser. 
There  is  another  possibility.  Perhaps 
we  shall  even  find  a  place  for  an  endowed 
newspaper.  It  is  ouly  because  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  custom  that  we  think  of  the 
newspaper  necessarily  as  a  business  en¬ 
terprise.  Surely  in  potential  service  this 
newspaper  of  tomorrow  will  far  tran¬ 
scend  the  university,  whose  influence  at 
most  can  Ise  felt  in  a  restricted  degree. 

“Why  should  not  men  skilled  in  science 
and  art,  literature,  politics  and  economics 
be  called  to  edit  these  departments  in  the 
newspaper,  just  as  they  are  called  to  the 
professional  chairs  of  our  universities? 

‘Aon  see  I  conceive  of  tomorrows 
newsisaper  as  having  wedded  the  spirit 
of  the  machine  to  the  spirit  of  social 
service.  It  will  be  a  union  which  will 
have  a  mighty  part  in  bringing  about  a 
better  world  for  all  of  us  to  live  in.” 

Mr.  Gannett  in  concluding  asked  his 
hearers  to  write  him  their  ideas  on  the 
newspaper  of  the  future. 


MARKS  64TH  YEAR 

The  64th  anniversary  of  the  Puebh 
(Col.)  Chieftain  was  observed  May  27 
with  a  special  edition.  Contrary  to  the 
custom,  the  Chieftain  gave  practically  no 
space  to  its  history. 


OFFERING  REWARD 

The  Indianapolis  Times  is  offering  a  r^ 
ward  of  $.b00  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
slayer  of  Lafayette  Jackson,  Indianapolis 
chain  store  president,  who  was  shot 
fatally  while  resisting  a  holdup  last  week 


TOUGH  YEAR  FOR  K-  C.  CAMERAMEN 


This  has  been  a  hard  year  on  photographers  for  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 
Several  months  ago  (George  Cauthen,  Journal-I’ost  photographer,  was  slapped 
by  former  Senator  Janies  A.  Reed.  Now,  as  the  above  photograph  tells. 
Milt  Mumblow,  J-P  yihotographer,  is  getting  his  from  a  woman  who  derided 
she  did  not  want  her  picture  taken.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Cauthen, 
who  was  passing  by  on  another  assignment. 
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AD  ALLEY  PRODUCES  GREAT  WASTE,  COMPOSING  ROOM  SURVEY  SHOWS 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


TABLE  III 

AD  ALLEY  PRODUCTION 


Display  published  (lines) . 

Display  Published  (inches) . . 

Total  Ad  Alley  Labor,  productive  and  non-productive  (hours) . 

Column  inches  per  hour,  pick-up,  mats,  electros  and  plates,  all  included. 
Per  8-hour  Situation  (inches) . 


NEWSPAPER 
A  B 

1,204,448  1,022,224 

86.032  73,016 

2,518  4,259 

34>4  17t4 

274  138 


Non-  Produced 

Local  combination  or  pick-up.  National  complete  mats,  plates,  electros. 

Display  Load . 

Ad  Alley  Labor  devoted  exclusively  to  setting  and  assembling  (hours) . . 

Per  8-hour  Situation  (inches) . 

.Newspaper  B  Excess  I,oad  (inches) . 

“  B  “  “  “  Average  Daily . 

•  B  “  Situations  (O-day ) . 

Excess  Situations  devoted  exclusively  to  setting  and  assembling . 


46,371 

.39,661 

1,628 

200 

6.935 

257 


26,420 

46.596 

2,272 

164 


Newspaper  A  eniorced  a  rule  that  required  all  display  to  be  published  in  morning  and  evening  dailies  in 
combination  rate. 

Newspaper  B’s  policy  made  it  optional  with  the  advertiser. 


parison  of  mere  paj^e  costs,  based  upon 
the  newspaper  content  with  varying  news 
and  advertising  (|uotas  without  knowledge 
of  invisible  news  and  advertising  pro¬ 
duction,  unmindful  of  relative  dead  line 
conditions,  relative  equipment  facilities, 
nature  of  advertising  copy  and  style  and 
relative  sanitary  conditions,  judge  as  to 
the  relative  efficiency  of  his  composing 
room  operations  as  compared  with  any 
other. 

No  men  could  be  more  loyal  to  em¬ 
ployers  than  the  two  superintendents  and 
the  staff  of  foremen  in  both  plants. 
From  the  standpoint  of  ability  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  find  more 
capable  men  than  these  superintendents. 
Where  then  shall  the  responsibility  for 
the  difference  in  accomplishment  be 
placed  ? 

Publisher  A  conducted  his  newspaper 
with  minimum  situations  throughout  the 
plant.  He  insists  upon  the  net  earnin.gs 
being  maintained  at  a  certain  sum  and 
ruthlessly  held  the  payrolls  in  all  de¬ 
partments  under  rigid  control  to  that  end. 
Department  heads  were  permitted  to 
employ  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
budget  and  if  they  did  not  take  kindly 
with  that  policy  they  were  privileged  to 
resign.  The  result  was  that  men 
worked  with  a  will  and  substitutes  listed 
on  the  hoard  were  few. 

In  the  plant  of  publisher  B  the  ad 
alley  foremen  were  desk  men  exclusively. 
They  employed  extras  when  they  thought 
they  needed  them  and  without  guidance 
of  any  system  except  the  total  display 
on  hand  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  98  per 
cent  of  the  local  display  was  assembled 
and  ready  for  the  forms  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  closing  time.  There  were  many 
substitutes  looking  for  work  and  it  was 
made  too  easy  for  ad  alley  foremen  to 
employ.  In  composing  room  A  the  ad 
alley  foremen  worked  and  directed. 

.Another  element  that  enters  largely 
into  the  ad  alley  production  is  recon- 
stnicti(in  of  display.  A  reconstructed 
very  little,  virtually  none.  B  required 
1?^  ad  alley  situations,  (6  day)  to  revise 
store  proofs.  It  was  entirely  due  to  the 
refusal  by  publisher  A  to  permit  more 
than  one  revise,  that  reconstruction  was 
eliminated.  Advertisers  were  made  to 
understand  that  the  office  would  follow 
copy  and  if  the  finished  ad  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  it  was  up  to  the  ad  writer  to 
imnrove  his  technique. 

Publisher  A  was  up  against  bitter  com¬ 
petition  that  published  a  newspaper  of 
superior  quality.  It  was  only  bv  virtue 
uf  a  stcarlfast  resolution  to  adhere  to 
that  principle  that  reconstruction  was 
eliminated.  Local  merchants  tried  to 
33eaken  that  resolution  by  removing 
volume  for  a  time  evidently  believing  that 
the  competition  could  render  adequate 
service.  .After  a  time  the  volume  was 
festered  manifesting  that  A’s  circulation 
tvas  essential  to  the  local  merchandisin.g 
structure,  sustaining  the  theory  of  news- 
Wner  owners  that  newspapers  will 
deliver  results  to  advertisers  each  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  total  circulations  in  the  field, 
subject  of  course  to  the  relative  quality 
of  the  newspapers. 

The  character  of  the  newspaper  has 
httle  to  do  with  prrxluction  results.  The 
^'.rit  _  and  efficienev  of  the  news  and 
rd'torial  department  more  often  deter- 
•u.ine  the  volume  of  news  production, 
Pven  capable  composing  room  suner- 
'■'S'on,  than  anv  other  factor.  With  lack 


Situation  Increases  Recommended 
1  Proof  Reader  Journeyman 
1  Copy  Holder  Apprentice 


TABLE  IV 

PAYROLL  COMPARISONS 


B’s  pay  roll  exceeded  A 's .  $10,9.50 

If  page  cost  comparisons  were  accurate  barometers  B’s  pay  roll  would  have 

exceeded  A’s  by .  3 , 990 


Difference . 


6,960 


.4’s  Advanlaies  or  plus  Factors 

Lower  average  hourly  wage  rate  .11....... .  $l ,362 .CO 

No  local  display  reconstruction  beyond  initial  proof .  360.00 

Two  proof  readers  and  two  copy  holders  (Undermanned;  newspaper  quality 

suffered) .  1.512.00 


Total .  $3,234.00 


B’s  ezeess  costs  due  to  lack  of  production 

5  Linotype  Operators .  $•  ,080.00 

6  Ad  Alley  J  ourneynien .  1 . 296 .  (HI 

2  Make-up  Men .  432.00 


Total. 


of  iniative  and  a  sluggish  attitude  toward 
the  job  on  the  part  of  newsroom  em¬ 
ployes,  copy  hooks  are  inadequately  sup¬ 
plied,  feature  anti  Sunday  copy  that  could 
not  be  improved  liy  delay  tie  up  machines 
when  live  news  for  the  daily  should  be 
on  the  hooks.  The  spirit  of  such  an 
editorial  and  news  staff  communicates 
itself  to  composing  room  employes  and 
a  slowing  down  of  the  entire  production 
department  often  results. 

With  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
various  causes  as  statetl  in  the  foregoing, 
contributing  to  the  total  difference  Ix;- 
tween  tlie  payrolls  of  these  two  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  page  cost  comparisons  arc  not 
reliable.  The  payroll  comparisons  are 
.shown  in  table  IV. 

Composing  room  from  the  view 
point  of  economic  conduct  as  compared 
with  average  composing  rooms,  was  al¬ 
most  perfect.  Yet  there  was  room  for 
improvement  but  production  could  not 
possibly  be  increased  unless  the  publisher 
would  agree  to  enforce  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  copy  dead  line.  It  was  suggested 
to  the  publisher  that  the  following 
economics  could  be  effected  if  he  would 
absolutely  enforce  reasonable  dead  lines 
as  follows: 

For  the  evening  daily,  6:00  p.m.  day 
preceeding  date  of  publication.  . 

For  the  morning  daily,  1  ;00  p.m.  day 
preceeding  date  of  publication. 

Sunday,  10:00  a.m.  Saturday  for  sec¬ 
tions  closing  after  8:00  p.m.  Saturday 
night. 


Total  plus  ami  minus  factors .  $6,042.00 

Difference  between  two  pay  rolls .  6,960.00 


Unaccountevl  for  bv  above . 

B  was  obliged  to  maintain  2  make-up  situations  in  order  to  eo  ii.ion.sate  for  .N’e.vs 

Room  delinquencies . . . ;  . . .  $132.0) 

B  News  linotype  operators  excess  pay  roll  because  o:  sluttish  ne.vs  copy  llo.v. .  4,32.00 


SCHEDULE  OF  ECONOMIES  ESTIMATED  FOR 
NEW.SPAPER  -A" 

Day  Force  Night  Force 
Situa-  Saving  Sit-  Saving  Saving 

tion  Monthly  ua-  Monthly  .Annual 

tion 

Linotype  Operators .. .  I  J  $328  00  1  $232.50  $0,72(3 
Ad  Alley  Journeyman  3  50(5.25  1  224.75  8.772 

“  “  Apprentice.  I  41  75  .  .501 

Total .  51  $876.00  2  457  25  $15,999 


Wage  excess  in  composing  room  traced  to  news  room 
ad  alley  men  at  work  on  one  big  ad, 
under  which  condition  the  executive  can 
not  easily  trace  the  accomplishment  of 
individual  workers,  nor  eliminate  the 
time  wasted  by  these  men  waiting  round 
for  linotype  takes. 

Leadership  has  much  to  do  with  final 
results.  If  the  publisher  happens  to  be 
a  man  of  personality  who  makes  it  a 
point  to  pass  through  his  comiwsing 
room  once  or  twice  daily,  lUKlding 
pleasantly  to  the  rank  and  file,  indicating 
that  he  knows  they  are  part  of  the  works, 
it  helps  a  lot.  SuiK'rintcndents  and  fore¬ 
men  find  a  more  ready  re.xixinse  from  the 
workers  in  such  circumstances.  There 
arc  some  executives  who  associate 
dynamic  action  with  confusion.  The  two 
often  are  seen  in  close  association  but 
usually  in  comiKising  rooms  where  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  seen  can  be  believed. 

Economics  suggested  for  composing 
room  B  linotype  production — The  super¬ 
intendent  and  foremen  of  shop  B  were 
men  who  had  been  linotyiie  ojierators, 
ad  alley  journeymen,  make-up  and  ad 
alley  foremen  previous  to  becoming 
higher  executives.  Knowing  from  ex¬ 
perience  the  possibilities  for  linotype 
production  they  preferred  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  be  set  up  on  the  ems  basis  rather 
than  the  line  basis. 

Linotype  production  as  revealed  by 
the  survey  was  4,894  nonpareil  ems  per 
hour. 

Linotype  production,  8  hour 

situation  .  39,152  ems 

Standard  set  up .  49,086  ems 


Amount  of  increase.  Annual .  3 , 106 


Net  Economy .  $12, 893 


The  publisher  was  very  doubtful  that 
the  foregoing  program  could  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  through.  He  had  visited 
about  and  knew  how  fortunate  he  was  in 
respect  to  faithfulness  and  loyalty  of  his 
employes.  He  did  not  realize  that  often 
it  is  more  simple  to  speed  up  an  efficient 
body  of  workmen  than  to  initiate  a  will 
to  work  in  a  composing  room  that  func¬ 
tions  like  a  high  priced  job  shoo. 

Foremen  were  obliged  to  pinch  hit  as 
proof  readers.  Supplying  one  extra 
proof  reader  and  a  copy  holder  relieved 
that  condition  although  it  did  not  supply 
perfection  and  the  display  dead  line  en¬ 
forced,  worked  wonders.  This  writer  is 
fully  cognizant  that  many  production 
managers  will  question  the  practicality  of 
the  foregoing.  .300  inches  of  display  as¬ 
sembled  in  an  eight  hour  situation,  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  far  from  impossible  in  the 
average  run  of  copy  even  though  half  of 
the  total  is  of  intricate  design.  The  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  two  elements.  First,  the 
orderly  and  dependable  flow  of  guts  from 
the  linotypes  to  the  ad  alleys  with  clean 
proofs.  Second,  the  enforced  dead  line 
makes  possible  the  assignment  of  com¬ 
plete  ads  to  individual  workers,  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  placing  two  and  three 


Deficiency  .  9,914  ems 

Percentage,  20.05. 

Total  news  operator  labor  hours, 
4,783. 

Twenty  per  cent  deficiency  equivalent 
(hours)'  956. 

Monthly  saving  providing  standard 
could  be  attained  (20  per  cent  increase) 
$956.00. 

Saving  by  reason  of  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  linotype  production — monthly, 
$475.00;  yearly,  $5,700.00. 

Ad  Alley  flcoitntnies — .34  per  cent  in 
setting  and  assembling  to  be  overcome, 
a  standard  of  250  column  inches  to  be 
enforced,  per  situation  daily. 

.34  per  cent  of  2.272  labor 
hours  at  $1.00  hour. .  $772.00 
Estimated  to  be  accom- 

pli.shed,  6  months .  450.00 

Estimated  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  12  months .  700.00 

Total  constructive  ad  al¬ 
ley  economy  .  $700.00 

Analysis  of  store  proofs 
for  month  revealed  to 
superintendent  that 
time  being  charged  to 
this  operation  was  ex¬ 
cessive. 

One  ad  alley  situation  or¬ 
dered  killed  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  .  208,00 


$1,383.00 


Total  estimated  monthly 

saving  . 

.Annual  saving,  $16,586.00. 

During  the  period  of  this  survey  set- 


laxitie.s .  $864.00 

ting  and  assembling  in  the  ad  alleys  was 
increased  by  one  hliift,  iruin  lt)4  to  270 
inches  per  8  hour  situation. 

One  of  the  chief  among  expenses  in 
the  newspaper  business  is  labor  turn¬ 
over.  The  chief  service  that  an  analyst 
can  render  to  a  publisher  is  the  service 
of  helping  to  make  men  more  useful,  of 
greater  consequence  in  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture.  Hence  psychology  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  work.  Workmen  who  have 
bi'en  producing  50  ikt  cent  of  a  fair 
day’s  work  for  some  years  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  approval  of  foremen  and  owner 
cannot  be  e.xiiected  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  stranger  that  they  should  im¬ 
mediately  double  their  output.  Nor  can 
a  foreman  be  expected  to  attain  max¬ 
imum  standards  except  over  a  peril wl  of 
time.  Habit  is  too  strong,  resistance 
natural,  among  workers,  when  the  criti¬ 
cism  comes  from  without. 

Therefore  it  is  sometimes  jKilitic  to 
set  up  a  standard  lower  than  could  be 
justly  exiK-cted.  It  must  1k‘  understood 
that  it  is  in  the  viewixiint  of  the  work¬ 
men  that  must  be  changed  and  if  a 
foreman  is  expected  to  overcome  the 
habits  of  years  in  periinls  of  weeks  or 
even  months,  discouragement  is  inevit¬ 
able.  It  is  far  better  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  slowly,  making  more  able  and  use¬ 
ful  men  of  ♦ho.se  employed  than  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  violent  action  and  probably 
lose  promising  executives  and  risk  the 
temporary  di.sorganization  jHissible.  Im¬ 
provements  gradually  made,  keeps  intact 
existing  schedules  and  heightens  the 
morale  as  well. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  com¬ 
parative  figures  that  difference  in  page 
costs  is  caused  to  a  greater  extent  by 
news  room  and  business  office  policies 
than  by  lack  of  production  per  laI)or  hour 
in  the  composing  rooms.  The  fact  is 
that  many  composing  rooms  are  getting 
from  20%  to  25'/p  less  linotype  produc¬ 
tion  than  the  reasonable  standard  of 
1840  lines  in  8  hours  and  in  the  ad  alleys 
production  generally  is  from  30  to  .50% 
less  than  a  reasonable  standard.  Hence 
the  page  cost  comparisons  are  likely  to 
be  fair  enough  from  the  standpoint  of 
production  per  labor  hour.  However, 
the  various  elements  covered  in  the  fore¬ 
going  vary  .so  greatly  in  every  plant  that 
the  channel  conditions  tributary  to  the 
composing  room  must  be  thoroughly 
analyzed  liefore  the  resiKinsibility  is 
placed  upon  the  composing  room. 

C'omposiiig  room  executives  frequently 
suffer  unjustly  because  of  failure  of  the 
business  office  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  conditions  referred  to.  On  the  other 
hand  the  effects  of  lack  of  proper  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dead  lines,  news  dead  lines,  art  dead 
lines,  etc.,  are  not  by  any  means  so  con¬ 
ducive  to  deficiency  in  production  as  com¬ 
posing  room  executives  come  to  believe 
as  time  rolls  on  without  any  .systematized 
effort  to  determine  the  facts. 

Another  h'xhibit — Table  V  is  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  effects  of 
demands  occasioned,  first  by  nature  of 
field,  operations,  determining  number  of 
editions  and  the  time  allowed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  newspaper,  competition,  which 
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determines  largely  the  dead  line  factors 
that  exert  such  costly  influence  upon  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  wage  scales  another 
varying  and  important  cost  element. 

Three  newspapers,  X,  Y  and  Z,  are 
included  in  this  exhibit.  The  picture  pre¬ 
sents  two  extremes,  the  city  of  40,000 
requiring  only  one  edition  in  the  morning 
field  and  the  city  of  3,000,000,  requiring 
eight  editions  in  the  morning  field.  The 
third  newspaper  Z  an  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  city  of  a  half  million  population 
printing  six'  editions.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  visible  production  which  in 
each  case  is  the  final  edition,  production 
of  the  two  great  dailies  was  just  two  and 
one  half  times  the  production  of  the 
smaller  daily.  The  quality  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  print  of  the  small  daily  was 
equal  to  that  which  characterized  the 
metropolitan  dailies.  Yet  with  only  50% 
increase  in  visible  composing  room  load, 
the  situations  and  payrolls  carried  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  newspapers  varies  as  shown 
on  tables  \'  and  VI. 

These  tables  illustrate  the  demoraliz¬ 
ing  influence  exerted  upon  composing 
room  production  by  comjKtitive  condi¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  business  policies. 
Newspaper  X  enforced  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
play  dead  line,  so  did  Z  but  Y  virtually 
reconstructed  50%  of  all  local  display 
within  two  hours  of  going  to  press  with 
the  first  edition.  Newspaper  X  did  not 
permit  display  advertisers  to  submit 
initial  copy,  kill  it  and  submit  new  copy 
to  be  followed  by  another  revision  or  two. 
Hence  it  had  no  situations  devoted  to 
reconstruction  or  non-productive  display 
work.  Y  maintained  17  situations  kill¬ 
ing  display  and  reconstructing,  Z  had  10 
reconstruction  display  workers. 

Only  46%  of  ad  alley  workers  in  Y 
were  constructive  and  67%  of  Z.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  many  locations  employ 
cheap  and  incapable  ad  writers  throwing 
a  burden  of  expense  upon  publishers 
thereby  that  approximates  substantial 
sums.  In  addition,  the  rewriting  of  copy 
and  final  revisions,  constitutes  a  sizable 
proportion  of  total  page  costs.  A  com¬ 
posing  room  that  is  obliged  to  set  100 
columns  of  news  in  four  hours  to  make 
the  first  edition  which  is  largely  killed 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  operate  under 
a  condition  comparable  to  that  of  a  com¬ 
posing  room  that  has  six  hours  in  which 
to  set  a  similar  amount  of  type. 

All  these  contributary  conditions  must 
be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  time  elements 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  compare 
the  costs  per  column  of  one  newspaper 
with  the  costs  of  another.  The  follow¬ 
ing  comparison  of  gross  display  loads  of 
these  three  composing  rooms  together 
with  attendant  comments  will  explain 
fully  the  need  for  intelligent  research  in 
the  interest  of  establishing  a  reliable  yard 
stick  for  the  measurement  of  composing 
room  production,  which  yard  stick  will 
be  acceptable  to  publishers  and  workmen 
alike. 

The  display  load  of  Y  was  80  pages 
less  than  Z  yet  Y  had  17  journeymen  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  display  revising  in  ad 
alley  and  Z  only  six.  The  diflference  is 
accounted  for  by  difference  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  policies  of  the  two  newspapers. 
Both  were  very  old  newspapers  of  finest 
quality  and  integrity.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  this  writer  that  Y  was  fully  as  cap¬ 
able  of  enforcing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  display  dead  lines  and  revision 
and  reconstruction  service  as  was  Z. 
Z  set  a  limit  up<in  the  revising  and  re¬ 
construction  service  and  stuck  to  it,  per¬ 
mitting  the  advertiser  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  his  patronage 
if  the  policy  of  the  newspaper  was  not 
acceptable  while  Y  rather  than  risk  the 
loss  of  business  practically  extended  an 
unlimited  reconstruction  service,  making 
tremendous  revisions  beginning  two 
hours  prior  to  composing  room  starter 
time  and  accepting  corrected  display 
proofs  from  advertisers  even  within  a 
half  hour  of  starter  time.  Where  under 
such  circumstances  can  be  found  a  fair 
minded  man  familiar  with  composing 
room  routine  who  would  dare  to  say  that 
Y’s  page  cost  of  $38.44  was  higher  than 
that  of  Z  at  $26.27. 

C.  C.  Carr,  general  manager  of  the 


TABLE  V 

COMPARATIVE  SITUATION'S  AND  PRODUCTION  FIGURES 
(One  Month  Period) 


NEWSPAPER 


Non  Set  News . 

Lino  Heads  Set . 

News  Body . . 

Total  Linotype  Set  News . 

Hand  Set  News . . 

Total  News  Content . 

Invisible  Linotype  News  Production. 
Total  News  Production . . 


Advertising  Published . 

Invisible  .Advertising  Production . 

Advertising  Publish^  Plus  Invisible  Production . 


Columns  Published .  181 

Total  Average  Columns  Invisible  Production . 

Total  Pages  Published .  712 

Comics  and  Roto .  52 

Black  and  White  Pag»  Published .  660 

Percentage  Non-set  Display .  28 

Percentage  Classified  (Non-set) .  66 

Forms  Made.  Black- White .  700 

Composing  Room  Page  (^st — Black  and  White  only .  $7 


X 

Y 

Z 

Morning 
Daily  & 

Morning 
Daily  & 

Evening 
Daily  & 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Average 

Columns 

(31  Days) 

27 

34 

26 

10 

18 

22 

60 

102 

114 

70 

120 

136 

4 

6 

"97 

124 

142 

51 

17 

‘‘70 

175 

159 

84 

242 

254 

20 

6 

"84 

262 

260 

181 

471 

445 

181 

400 

422 

71 

23 

712 

1,728 

52 

88 

660 

i!s42 

1,640 

28% 

.39% 

29.7% 

66?^% 

44% 

47.6% 

700 

3,051 

2,229 

$7.81 

$38.44 

$26.27 

Column  Inches 

360 

210 

200 

201 

120 

104 

156 

90 

96 

43% 

43% 

50% 

22 

228 

155 

$  995 

$1,558 

$1,353 

37% 

37% 

66% 

Total  6  day  situations .  22  228  155 

Average  Hour  by  Wage  Rate .  $ .  995  $1 . 558  St  •  353 

Composing  Room  Expansion  Factor .  37%  37%  66% 

Sf.  Petersburg  Times,  has  granted  per-  live  would  be  so  careless  as  to  operate 
mission  to  the  writer  to  present  the  com-  a  business  doing  $200,(XX)  a  year  without 


parative  mechanical  costs  of  that  news¬ 
paper  for  the  year  following  the  survey 
and  the  year  closing  with  the  month 
surveyed.  A  graph  was  presented  show¬ 
ing  how  fluctuation  in  pages  had  af- 


establishing  the  conventional  safeguards. 
A  payroll  of  $200,000  per  annum  repre¬ 
sents  a  trust  that  is  worthy  of  an  equally 
serious  stewardship. 

Work  in  widely  scattered  newspapers 


fected  costs  during  the  year_  closing  of  various  sizes  and  strength  has  im- 
March  30,  1931.  The  graph  indicated  pressed  forcibly  upon  me  that  instead  of 
what  the  cost  per  page  would  be,  under  our  problems  being  peculiarly  different, 
current  conditions,  beginning  at  a  mini-  that  they  are  peculiarly  similar,  and  if 
mum  of  100  pages  per  week  and  increas-  this  be  so  we  are  faced  with  the  absolute 


ing  to  255  pages  per  week. 


necessity  of  cooperative  action  toward 


Mr.  Carr  desired  to  permit  the  fore-  establishing  standardized  comparisons  of 
man  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  any  production. 

reduction  in  costs  that  he  might  bring  The  comparisons  will  aid  in  the 
about  in  the  ensuing  year  and  accordingly  elimination  of  waste  the  dollar  savings 
offered  him  a  bonus  of  10%  of  any  econo-  of  which  can  go  toward  meeting  the 
mies  he  might  effect.  Each  week  as  the  ever-increasing  competition.  My  cry  is 
costs  were  known  the  graph  was  referred  to  save  dollars  on  newspapers  facing  the 
to  and  the  current  page  cost  was  com-  over-powering  economic  necessity  to  save, 
pared  with  the  cost  for  the  .same  number  and  for  the  more  affluent  newspapers  to 
of  pages  as  indicated  by  the  graph.  For  divert  lost  motion  into  the  betterment  of 
the  year  ending  March  27,  1931,  the  fore-  the  .-Xmerican  newspaper  product,  as  a 
man  was  paid  as  his  share  of  the  savings  still  better  vehicle  with  which  to  sell 
$670.25,  10%  of  $6,702.50  which  w’as  the  merchandise. 

total  reduction  in  mechanical  costs  for  Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  of  a 
the  year.  oublisher  who  is  satisfied  with  the  costs 


total  reduction  in  mechanical  costs  for  Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  of  a 
the  year.  ^  publisher  who  is  satisfied  with  the  costs 

Three  months  following  the  survey  of  in  his  press  room  until  he  is  faced  with 
a  composing  room  and  a  mail  room  for  a  new  competition  in  the  form  of  color, 
a  metropolitan  newspaper,  a  check  was  Let  us  say  by  means  of  an  analysis  that 
made  to  determine  the  actual  improve-  it  was  found  one  or  two  editions  could 
ment.  The  monthly  reduction  within  be  eliminated  without  serious  loss  of 
three  months  had  been  $1,600.  The  pub-  circulation,  and  that  enough  overload  ex- 
lisher  saved  on  the  payrolls  of  two  de-  isted  that  color  could  be  offered  to 
partments  within  12  months  just  $19, MO.  advertisers  for  little  or  no  additional 
The  outcome  is  not  always  so  encour-  cost.  The  analysis  would  not  save  the 
aging.  The  results  depend  upon  the  de-  publisher  one  dollar,  but  it  would  enable 
gree  of  earnestness  with  which  the  busi-  him  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the 
ness  administration  cooperates  with  the  dollars  he  already  is  spending,  and  he 
mechanical  departments.  This  is  true,  would  have  aided  toward  strengthening 
however,  any  payroll  totaling  $200,0(X)  newspaper  advertising  as  a  whole, 
per  annum  should  certainly  be  subjected  Likewise  in  the  composing  rooms 
to  a  measure  of  control.  No  able  execu-  analysis  will  often  reveal  waste  and  lost 

TABLE  VI 


(CONTINUATION  OF  TABLE  V) 
(One  Month  Period) 


NEWSPAPER 


Pages  of  Display  Published .  221  769 

Invisible  Display  Production .  93 

Gross  Display . !!!.’!!!!!!  . 22i  862 

Mat  Electro  Plate  Repeat  Display .  63  Vi  342 

Display  Production .  15714  520 

.Average  Pages  of  Display  Pr^uced  Daily ..'!!!!!!!!  5Vi 

Total  Ad  Alley  Situations .  4  4-7  SO 

Non-Productive . 27 

Productive  Situations . .!!!!'.'.!!!!!'.'.!  . 4  4-7  23 

Percentage  of  Total . ]!!!!!!'.  100%  46% 

Total  Blacks-White  Pag«  Published . !”!!!!  660  1.542' 

imposing  R(»m  Pay  Roll  (One  Year) . $63,000.00  $900,000.00 

exist  of  Local  Display  Reconstruction . $137,400.00 

Percentage  of  Pay  Roll .  15  27% 

Constructive  Pay  Roll . !.'!!].’!.’!  .”$6.i!o66!o6  $752.60o!oO 

Linotype  Deficiency .  $5,824.00  $21,200.00 

Ad  JUley  Deficiency .  5.824.00  37.000.00 

Total  Excem  Cost  due  to  Production  Deficiency .  11, 648 .00  58 . 2C0 . 00 

Percent  of  Constructive  Pay  Roll .  17  452,  7  7% 

Actually  Saved  First  Year . $6  700  00  . ! . 


X 

Y 

z 

221 

769 

831»i 

93 

23  Vi 

221 

862 

8544 

63  Vi 

342 

2.54'i 

157Vi 

520 

600  Vi 

5Vi 

16*4 

IVi 

4  4-7 

.50 

49 

27 

16 

"44-7 

23 

33 

100% 

46% 

67% 

1,640 

$500,000.00  One  Yr. 
$42,120.00 

8.47% 
$457,880.00 
$32,760  t>0 
32.760.00 
65,520.00 
15.3% 


Total  W'aste . $11,648.00  $195,600.00  $107  640.00 

rfreent .  18%  23%  22  7% 

Situations  Engaged  in  Ad  Alley  Reconstructions! ! ! !  .  17U  6 


motion  which  can  be  converted  into  a 
higher  standard  of  typography.  Thus 
newspaper  advertising  can  be  made  still 
more  effective  without  additional  costs, 
and  in  certain  fields  the  industry  might 
recapture  some  of  the  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  it  is  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  the  business  are  taken  out  of  news¬ 
paper  budgets  and  spent  by  advertisers 
to  have  their  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
structed  in  outside  plants — thus  again  the 
industry  can  be  stren^hen^  at  no  loss 
to  any  man  now  participating  in  it. 

RADIO  RULING  UPHELD 

U.  S.  Committion  Refute*  Permit  for 
New  Station  in  South  Carolina 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  3. — The 
recommendation  of  Examiner  Hugh  L 
W'alker  that  the  application  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Tribune 
for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new  broadcasting 
station  be  denied  has  been  approved  by 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

The  newspaper  asked  for  an  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  1,200  kilocycle  frequency 
with  1(X)  watts  of  power  and  unlimited 
time  on  the  air. 

Examiner  Walker  gave  several  reasons 
for  recommending  that  the  application 
be  turned  down.  Among  them  were:  a 
failure  to  make  a  showing  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  programs  proposed  or  of  the 
talent  available ;  no  showing  that  the 
service  proposed  would  be  materially 
different  from  that  now  received  from 
existing  stations ;  objectionable  interfer¬ 
ence  would  result  between  the  propped 
station  and  stations  now  in  operation. 
He  observed  also  that  Anderson  and 
vicinity  at  present  receives  “good  re¬ 
ception”  from  three  stations. 

A  hearing  on  the  application  of  the 
Oregonian  Publishing  Company  of  Port¬ 
land,  for  an  increase  in  power  for  station 
KGW,  scheduled  for  the  past  week  was 
postponed  until  September  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  newspaper.  The  station 
wants  to  use  5,000  rather  than  1,000 
watts. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  commission 
during  the  week,  the  Oregonian  points 
out  that  its  service  area  is  decidedly  re¬ 
stricted  at  present  and  not  only  fails 
to  cover  the  state  of  Oregon  but  does 
not  extend  more  than  25  miles  from 
the  transmitter.  The  newspaper  contends 
also  that  it  needs  more  power  to  com¬ 
bat  interference  on  the  62()-kilocycle 
frequency  from  KTAR,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

The  application  of  the  Sun-Gazette 
Company,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  for  a 
permit  to  erect  a  new  station  has  been 
designated  for  hearing. 

The  same  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
request  of  the  Dispatch  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Roswell,  N.M.,  for  a  permit 
to  erect  a  station  to  use  the  1,500  kilo¬ 
cycle  frequency  with  100  watts. 

During  the  week  also,  the  University 
of  Vermont,  operator  of  station  WCAX. . 
petitioned  the  commission  for  a  permit 
voluntarily  to  assign  the  station  to  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News. 

PETTIBONE  RATIFIED 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  meeting  June  1  ratified  Holman 
D.  Pettibone,  vice-president,  trust  officer 
and  director  of  the  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust  Company,  and  executor  of  Walter 
Strong’s  will,  as  a  member  of  the  Daily 
News  board.  Mr.  Pettibone  becoma 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board,  together  with  Sewell  L 
Avery,  president  of  the  United  Stata 
Gypsum  Company,  and  Attorney  Laird 
Bell,  trustee  of  the  Strong  will. 

GLADISH  JOINS  MacLEAN 

Capt.  W.  M.  Gladish,  editor  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  semi-weekly  publication 
of  the  Journal  Publishing  Company  of 
Ottawa,  Ltd,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  MacLean  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto.  He  wil  be  in  charge  w 
Canadian  Automotii’e  Trade,  Bus  and 
Truck  Transportation,  and  Canadian 
Aiiation.  He  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  Morning  Journal. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


RADIO  ADVERTISING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  see  “by 
the  papers”  that  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  on  May  19  adopted  as 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  newspapers 
refrain  from  *'ublication  of  free  advertis¬ 
ing  in  radio  programs. 

As  a  space-buying  advertising  agency 
executive,  without  fear  or  favor,  1  have 
been  seeing  the  newspapers  pay  court  to 
the  radio  in  w'ays  which  at  least  give  the 
newer  advertising  medium  a  great  break. 

As  a  reader  of  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
great  deal  that  has  been  and  is  being 
said  on  the  subject,  so  am  not  “rushing 
into  print.” 

Why  not  deal  with  this  subject,  so 
vital  to  newspapers,  from  the  angle  of 
advertising  diversification? 

An  occasional  advertiser  is  “going 
radio”  radically.  By  that  I  mean,  he  is 
foregoing  his  use  of  a  medium  that  has 
seen  him  safe-over,  to  put  his  all  or  his 
nearly-all  into  this  somewhat  more  per¬ 
sonal  new-comer. 

Why  not  differentiate  between  such  an 
advertiser  who  has  temporarily  for¬ 
saken  the  newspaper — his  good  right  ad¬ 
vertising-arm — and  many  another  adver¬ 
tiser  who  is  keeping  his  advertising 
appropriation  on  a  better  balanced  basis? 

Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
whose  feet  are  on  the  ground  think  in 
terms  of  balanced  media  rather  than  of 
crowding  all  their  eggs  into  one  adver¬ 
tising  basket. 

Such  radio  advertisers  as  maintain 
suitable  newspaper  schedules  in  the  midst 
of  using  the  radio  might  well  be 
“credited”  for  their  continued  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  business  man’s  “Rock  of 
Gibraltar.” 

In  this  way,  radio  program  recogni¬ 
tion  could  be  anplied  with  some  regard 
for  the  “box  office”  which  every  news¬ 
paper  must  maintain. 

Geo.  W.  Danielson, 
President, 

Danielson  &  Son,  Providence,  R.I. 


GOD  HAVE  MERCY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  was  much 
Unused  at  the  attitude  you  report  the 
Mi^tors  took  on  my  article  read  at  the 
Princeton  Conference  on  the  Press  in 
which  I  attempted  to  make  the  point  that 
press  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  public 
when  it  did  not  warn  them  of  the 
angers  of  stock  market  speculation,  par- 
“*^rly  at  such  a  time  as  in  1929. 

The  attitude  of  these  educators  was 


that  1  expected  editors  to  have  a  pre- 
scieiKe  of  impending  financial  crises  that 
1  denied  to  the  business  men.  My  point 
is  that  no  more  intelligence  than  or¬ 
dinary  common  sense  was  required  in 
1929  to  realize  that  a  panic  was  inevi- 
tabje  and  that  only  a  small  amount  of  in¬ 
telligence  would  have  indicated  this  re¬ 
sult  even  in  1928. 

However,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  if 
editors  have  no  more  intelligence  than 
was  displayed  by  business  leadership  all 
through  the  stock  gambling  orgy  and  ever 
since  the  panic,  with  the  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  such  men  as  Farrell  of  the 
Steel  corporation  and  Swope  of  General 
Electric,  may  God  have  mercy  on  the 
fourth  estate. 

Thanking  you  for  the  notice  you  gave 
my  article,  I  am, 

Arthur  Hoyt  Boc.ue, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

MERGER  IN  FORT  MYERS 


TIME  “SAVING” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  notes 
on  daylight  saving  are  most  interest- 
i^,  especially  the  slant  on  tinkering  with 
time.  That’s  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 
The  other  way  is  that  adoption  of 
standard  time  was  the  tinkering  with 
nature  and  the  move  toward  summer 
time  is  a  try  at  detinkering. 

Before  the  industrial  revolution  all  of 
us  (that  is,  our  ancestors)  worked  by 
the  sun,  as  outdoor  industries  such  as 
farming  still  do.  It  is  normal  and 
natural  to  begin  the  day  with  regard 
to  the  real  sun  and  not  to  the  mean 
sun. 

A  man  like  our  friend  Charlie  Hooper 
can  sit  in  a  small  town  like  Coeur 
d’Alene,  or  maybe  on  a  ranch  outside, 
<uid  write  that  pushing  the  clock  ahead 
is  just  a  lazy  man’s  deception  when  he 
doesn’t  want  to  get  up.  But  Charlie 
can  probably  start  when  he  likes  with¬ 
out  reference  to  anyone,  as  factory  and 
office  workers  can’t.  I  have  consider¬ 
able  leeway  in  my  own  work,  but  I  have 
to  synchronize  much  of  it  with  other 
offices,  hence  the  change  to  summer  time 
is  only  practical  when  all  in  a  district 
do  it— and  the  easiest  way  to  do  that 
is  to  change  the  clocks. 

^  It  has  been  a  tactical  error  to  call  it 
daylight  saz-ing."  That  gives  chances 
for  a  lot  of  wisecracks  having  no  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  issue.  What  it  is  is  nothing 
but  Summer  Time. 

J.  Chipping 

San  Francisco. 


Pr«*»  and  Tropical  News  Are  Now 
Under  One  Ownership 

Consolidation  of  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  Press,  evening,  and  the  Fort 
Myers  Tropical  Nezvs,  morning  paper, 
was  announced  late  last  week,  and  the 
first  publication  of  the  newspapers  by 
the  newly  formed  News- Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  took  place  Sunday. 

The  Press,  it  was  announced,  has 
resumed  publication  of  its  Saturday 
afternoon  edition,  and  will  continue  until 
actual  uniting  of  the  two  properties  has 
been  accomplished.  The  publication 
offices  of  the  merged  properties  are 
located  in  the  Collier  Building  on  First 
Street. 

Carl  A.  Hanton,  general  manager  of 
tjje  Tropical  News,  becomes  general 
manager  of  the  News-Press  Publishing 
Company,  Blaine  McGrath,  editor  of  the 
Press,  becomes  editor  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  Lucian  Lucas,  business  manager 
of  the  Press,  becomes  general  manager 
of  the  Press  Printing  Company  which 
will  engage  in  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  business.  J.  A.  Ansley  of  the  Tropi¬ 
cal  News  becomes  advertising  ’manager. 
The  combination  will  continue  to  be 
represented  l^y  the  George  B.  David 
Company. 

ON  STATE  PAYROLL 

Editor  Say*  Alabama  Capitol  Men 
Drawing  Pay  a*  Clerk* 

Certain  newspaper  correspondents  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  state  capitol,  Montgomery, 
-Ala.,  during  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature  on  fbe  state’s  payroll 

drawing  $4  per  day  each  as  clerks,  Allen 
W.  Elliott,  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
Post  revealed  last  week  in  his  daily 
editorial  column  “Between  the  Lines 
With  the  Editor.” 

He  announced  that  the  Post’s  corre¬ 
spondent  who  had  been  drawing  $30  a 
week  from  the  state,  had  been  discharged. 


\ 


Every  other  home  eov- 
erage  is  offered  hy 
The  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  America’s  Fourth 
Market.  This  is  effec¬ 
tive,  dollar  -  producing 
coverage  without  waste 
nor  duplication. 

(Ebe  Detroit 

"Starts  the  Day 
in  Detroit 


The 

Crepe  H  angers 

Have  Disappeared 
in  Indiana 


rj^HE  moanings  and  the  groanings  of  the  crepe 
hangers  who  have  heen  telling  us  how  had 
business  is  and  how  long  this  is  going  to  continue, 
are  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  in  Indiana.  Each 
day  their  rantings  and  ravings  are  being  dimmed 
by  the  increased  roar  of  Indiana’s  industries,  which 
gradually  are  returning  to  normal.  With  this 
increased  plant  operation  and  with  tlie  enlarged 
number  of  employees  again  enjoying  the  full  pay 
check,  everybody  has  caught  the  spirit  of  revival, 
and  better  times  are  ahead. 

Indiana’s  Hoosier  has  now  put  on  full  speed 
ahead.  He  is  gradually  forgetting  the  hard  times. 
He  is  back  to  work  with  full  force  and  energy.  He 
is  again  in  a  buying  mood — and  he  is  buying. 

Plan  a  campaign.  Give  your  copy  an  opti¬ 
mistic  ring.  Inject  life  in  your  appeal  and  you 
will  catch  the  Hoosier  in  a  buying  mood  and  he  will 
react  to  it  by  giving  you  the  volume  of  business  your 
product  deserves.  Your  advertising  will  receive 
first  consideration  if  it  appears  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  listed  below. 


*Columbos  Republican . 

..(E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

4,977 

Rate*  for 
S.OOO 
line* 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  New*-Sentinel . 

..(E) 

49,706 

.12 

flndianapolis  News . 

..(E) 

136,343 

.27 

tindianapolis  Star . . . 

.(M) 

114,063 

.22 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

..(S) 

144,231 

.27 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. ..  (E&M) 

24,507 

.07 

tMuncie  Star . 

.(M) 

22,623 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . - . 

..(S) 

15,386 

.06 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

..(E) 

4,005 

.025 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

..(E) 

29^42 

.08 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

..(S) 

28,151 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune.  ..(S)  30,870. 

..(E) 

32,276 

.08 

t  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 

*  A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement  April  1, 

1931. 
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COLLEGE  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  STRONG’S  MEMORY 

Late  Publisher  of  Chicago  Daily  New* 
Eulogised  at  Beloit  Serrice* — 
Likened  to  Roosevelt  in 
Character 


Memorial  services  for  Walter  A. 
Strong,  late  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xeu'S,  were  held  at  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  Sunday  afternoon.  May  31, 
in  Eaton  chapel. 

Two  speakers  eulogized  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Strong,  who  was  a  graduate  and 
trustee  of  Beloit.  A  Chicago  advertising 
man,  who  was  Walter  Strong’s  room¬ 
mate  at  college,  and  a  professor  who 
knew  Mr.  Strong  as  student,  told  of  their 
memories  of  the  publisher. 

“Prosperity  and  fame  left  Walter 
Strong  the  youth  of  his  college  days,” 
said  John  Watson  Wilder,  vice-president 
of  the  B.  F.  Walker  Advertising  Agency. 
“He  never  became  a  money-making  ma¬ 
chine.  He  was  in  many  respects  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Like  him,  he  was 
a  doer  but  with  a  great  breadth  of  art 
and  knowledge.  There  were  few  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  he  could  not  talk  with 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  heart,  an  ever-faithful 
friend.” 

Prof.  George  Lucius  Collie,  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  declared  the  Memorial  day  vespers 
especially  fitting  for  a  memorial  service 
for  W’alter  Strong. 

“He  had  in  a  pre-eminent  way  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier,”  said  Professor 
Collie.  “He  richly  deserves  the  tribute 
that  we  offer  to  soldiers  on  such  a  day 
as  this.  He  knew  how  to  fight  for  the 
right.  He  knew  how  to  obey.  In  after 
life  Walter  Strong  acquitted  himself  as 
we  who  knew  him  in  the  old  days  realized 
he  would.” 


LORIE  CLARK  QUINN,  JR. 


Owner  of  Four  Maryland  News¬ 
papers  Dies  in  Baltimore 

Lorie  Clark  Quinn  Jr.,  leader  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  political  and  newspaper  circles  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  died  in 
a  Baltimore  hospital  May  29  from  a 
throat  affection  and  paralysis.  He  was 
born  in  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  in  1887  and 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Cris- 
ficld  Times,  of  which  he  was  the  owner 
and  publisher  in  recent  years. 

He  organized  the  Eastern  Shore  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  which  several  years 
ago  owned  and  published  eight  news¬ 
papers  in  as  many  counties.  In  recent 
years  the  number  was  reduced  to  four — 
the  Cris field  Times,  the  Dclmar  News, 
the  Fcderalsburg  Courier  and  the  Caro¬ 
line  Independent  of  Denton. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  father  and 
mother  and  three  brothers,  Wallace  M. 
Quinn  and  Egbert  L.  Quinn  of  Maryland 
and  David  L.  Quinn,  Dallas,  Texas. 


©bttuarg 

g  ARTLEY  A.  CONNOLLY,  52,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the  old 
Portland  (Me.)  Press,  died  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Portland,  May  26,  following  an 
emergency  operation  for  gall  stones. 

Loris  T.  Carlisle,  93,  founder  and 
for  4K  years  publisher  of  the  IVest  Point 
(Miss.)  Leader,  died  May  26  in  that  city. 

Robert  .\.  Biiihins,  55,  since  1919  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Galesburg  (Mich.)  Argus, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  from  a  heart 
attack  May  27.  He  attended  Albion 
(Mich.)  College  and  studied  music  for 
four  years  at  Kalamazoo  and  Chicago. 
For  a  numl)er  of  years  he  was  engaged  in 
evangelistic  work  with  M.  S.  Hotchkiss. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  daughter.  A  son, 
Charles  Bibbins  died  .•\pril  7. 

W.  J.  Miller,  42,  for  ten  years  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Cle'eeland  Press,  died, 
recently.  He  served  in  the  world  war  in 
the  signal  corps. 

W.  E.  Ty.sox,  67,  father  of  E.  L. 
Tyson,  assistant  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Nezt’s  radio  station,  WWJ,  died  May  27 
at  the  family  home  in  Tyrone,  Pa. 


George  W.  Hurst,  71,  father  of  J.  D. 
Hurst,  general  manager,  Fayetteville 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  died  in  Fayetteville 
May  27.  Offices  of  the  Democrat  were 
closed  during  the  funeral. 

J.  D.  Black,  a  prominent  newspaper¬ 
man  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  died 
May  29  in  Fredericton.  N.B.  He  was 
with  the  Fredericton  Gleaner  until  four 
years  ago  when  he  became  Director  of 
Information  for  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Kline,  widow  of  the 
late  publisher  of  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.) 
Recorder  and  mother  of  Gardner  Kline, 
present  publisher,  died  May  30  after  a 
short  illness. 

William  M.  Bumbarger,  77.  for  29 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Blue 
Valley  Press,  a  suburban  weekly  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  died  last  week.  Mr. 
Bumbarger  was  night  editor  of  the  old 
Kansas  City  Times  for  several  years,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1894,  and  had  been  on  the 
staffs  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  News  Herald  and  Nevada  (Mo.) 
Mail, 

Mrs.  James  McNamee,  77.  mother  of 
C.  D.  McNamee.  associate  editor  of  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  died  at 
her  home  in  Corunna,  Mich.,  May  27. 
She  had  been  ill  for  many  months. 
Charles  T.  Ilaun,  a  Detroit  newspaper¬ 
man,  is  a  grandson. 

F.  J.  Whaley,  83,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Revieto  until  his  retirement  in  1924,  died 
in  Spokane,  May  26.  He  joined  the  old 
Spokane  L'alls  Re^neiu  in  1890  as  Ixxik- 
keeper,  later  becoming  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Spokesman-Review  and 
finally  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cowles 
Publishing  Company.  Two  sons  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

Ch  aiu.es  Lee,  who  had  been  a  watch¬ 
man  in  the  offices  of  the  Nric  York 
Tribune  and  Herald  Tribune  for  more 
than  .30  years,  dieil  June  1  at  his  home, 
349  East  53rd  street.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Angixine  F.  McKee,  42,  wife 
of  Mark  T.  McKee,  president  of  the 
Nellis  newspapers  died  in  Nightingale 
hospital,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  May  26. 

A  DELBERT  A.  Dodge,  62,  father  of  Nel¬ 
son  E.  Dodge,  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  South  Bettd  (Ind.)  Tribufie,  died 
May  18. 

Girard  H.  French,  25,  for  six  years 
classifieil  manager  of  the  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald,  died  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
May  28,  after  a  ten-week  illness.  The 
funeral  was  held  May  .30,  with  fellow 
newspaper  employes  as  active  and  honor¬ 
ary  pallbearers.  His  wife  survives. 

Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Williams,  61, 
wife  of  Tom  R.  Williams,  veteran 
Toledo  Blade  reporter,  and  mother  of 
Elmer  J.  and  Raymond  O.  Williams 
of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  staff,  died  last 
week  after  a  year’s  illness.  Three  other 
sons  and  a  daughter  also  survive. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Hall,  77,  mother  of 
W.  E.  Hall  of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff, 
died  recently  in  her  home  at  George¬ 
town,  O. 

LeRoy  Wood,  35,  reporter  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Col.)  Daily  Sentinel  for  a  number 
of  years  and  for  the  past  six  months  on 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram, 
died  May  21  in  Salt  Lake  of  blood 
poisoning. 

Walter  C.  Sackhoef.  60,  second  old¬ 
est  employe  of  the  Mobile  (.\la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Ne^vs-ltem  in  the  point  of 
service,  died  last  week  following  a  long 
illness.  He  had  been  with  the  paper  38 
years  and  was  foreman  of  the  pressroom. 

Charles  J.  Lamb,  52,  for  many  years 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record. 
died  at  his  home  there  May  28  of  a  heart 
attack. 


HENRY  J.  SCHILTZ 

Henry  J.  Schiltz,  secretary  of  the 
John  ^I.  Branham  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  died  suddenly.  May 
23,  in  Chicago,  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  He  was  .35  and  had 
lieen  with  the  Branham  Company  for  the 
past  19  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  one  daughter. 


SIX  AWARDS  AT  COLUMBIA 


Journalism  School  Students  Are 
Rewarded  With  Scholarships 

Six  scholarship  awards  to  students  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  were  announced  this  week  by 
Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe,  director  of  the 
school. 

The  Sackett  Scholarships,  established 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Woodward  Sackett,  provided  for  two 
grants  of  S300  each  to  the  two  graduates 
of  the  senior  class  taking  the  Bachelor  of 
Literature  degree,  who  in  the  judgment 
of  the  faculty,  do  the  best  work  in  the 
course  on  the  law  of  libel  and  in  other 
courses  of  the  senior  year. 

Lincoln  Kinnear  Barnettt  of  325  East 
Seventy-ninth  Street.  New  York  City, 
and  .\rthur  Harry  Wakelee,  of  Olean, 
N.  Y.  received  the  Sackett  scholarships. 

Selma  Hautzik  of  1,425  Grand  Con¬ 
course,  New  York  city,  a  junior,  won 
the  Woman’s  Press  Club  Scholarship, 
which  carries  with  it  a  week’s  experience 
on  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Two  facultv  scholarships,  providing 
free  tuition  during  the  second  profes¬ 
sional  year,  went  to  Michael  Joseph  Cap- 
lan  of  667  West  161st  Street.  New  York 
city,  and  William  Henry  Harrison  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  Katherine  MacMahon  Memorial 
Scholarship  with  a  valtte  of  $.300,  was 
awarded  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Hughes 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  a  junior. 


BOSTON  ARTISTS  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibition  of  the  newspaper  artists 
of  Boston  is  being  held  at  the  Boston  .Art 
Club  until  June  1.3.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  separate  exhibits  are  listed, 
representing  the  work  of  75  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women.  The  committee  in 
charge  includes  Franklin  P.  Collier. 
Bo.^ton  American;  .\.Vt.  Savrann,  Bo.iton 
Trai'clcr:  Paul  Brown.  Bo.tton  Herald. 
F.hen  Snow.  Boston  Globe.  Wallace 
Goldsmith,  Boston  Po.^f.  Dwight  Sturges, 
Christian  .'Science  Monitor;  R.  M. 
Chandler.  Boston  Herald,  and  William 
W.  Wood,  Boston  .American. 


DR.  ARTHUR  S.  HOLLIS 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hollis,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  died  there  Tune  1.  Dr. 
Hollis  was  associated  with  the  Monitor 
for  14  years.  Born  in  London  in  18,86, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  in  1914 
took  up  the  practice  of  osteopathy,  which 
he  abandoned  in  1917  when  he  entered 
Christian  Science.  During  his  service 
with  the  Monitor,  he  contributed  many 
editorials  which  were  widely  copied. 


RALPH  T.  SCHULTZ 

Ralph  Taylor  Schultz,  formerly  a  staff 
artist  on  the  Nnc  York  World,  later  art 
director  of  Le.die’s  IVeekly.  and  for  years 
well  known  as  an  advertising  artist,  died 
Tune  1  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
I,.  G.  Coover,  T.eonia,  N.  J.  Since  1920 
he  had  been  art  director  of  the  F.  T- 
Ross  advertising  agency,  and  of  the 
agenev  into  which  it  was  merged.  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross.  Tnc. 


FRANK  C.  QUINN 

Frank  C.  Quinn.  T.ong  Branch.  N.J.. 
newspaperman,  d’ed  May  .30.  He  was 
horn  at  Cliesfer  Pa.,  on  Julv  23,  1,866. 
He  had  been  in  newspaper  work  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  .Countv  since  he  was  16i,  first  with 
the  Loho  Branch  .Vere.f  and  then  with  the 
Dailv  Record.  Ibitil  last  September  he 
had  been  managin.g  editor  of  the  Keyport 
Enterprise. 

JOHN  C.  WILLIAMS 

Tohn  C.  3'’illiams.  for  60  vears  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  TaUadeqa  CAla.) 
Our  Daily  Home,  died  Mav  29  in  Talla¬ 
dega.  Tie  served  three  terms  as  nres- 
iden*  of  the  Alabama  Press  .Association 
and  was  active  in  the  Democratic  party. 
He  retired  three  years  ago. 

COLUMN  WIDTH  CHANGED 

The  .Somerville  (Mass.T  Evening 
Nat'S.  Cambridge  Evening  Journal  and 
Everett  Evtaiing  News  have  changed 
from  12%  to  12  em  columns. 


ARKANSAS  PRESS  TO  MEET 


Legislature  Burlesque,  Round-Table 
and  Debate  Are  on  Program 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Press  Association,  June  11,  12  and 
13  at  Fort  Smith,  will  include  a  bur-  ! 
lesque  session  of  the  Arkansas  Legis-  ! 
lature,  and  an  advertising  round-table  •' 

conducted  by  O.  S.  Bruck,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Johnson  Advertis-  ! 
ing  Company,  Dallas.  C.  F.  Byms,  i 

editor  of  the  Fort  Smith  Southwest  \ 

American  and  Times  Record,  and  Clay¬ 
ton  Rand,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  will  speak.  , 
Ed  McCorkle,  Hope  Star,  is  president  ' 
of  the  group. 

In  a  debate  on  the  question,  “Has  the  , 
Editorial  Page  Lost  Its  Prestige  and  ( 

Power?”  affirmative  speakers  will  be 
W.  M.  Stuart,  McGehce  Times;  A.  C.  , 
Wilkerson,  Newport  Independent ;  Hugh 
Park,  Van  Buren  Press-Argus,  and  j 

V.  W.  St.  John,  Mena  Star.  The  nega-  j 

tive  side  will  be  taken  by  C.  J.  Parker,  , 

Camden  Times;  J.  B.  Parker,  Conway  , 

Neii's;  Alex  Washburn,  Hope  Star,  and 

J.  A.  Livingston,  Russellville  Courier- 
Democrat.  , 

“Value  of  the  Circulation  Audit”  will  ] 
be  discussed  by  Curtis  B.  Hurley,  .1/or-  , 

rilton  Democrat;  “What  Country  Week¬ 
lies  Are  Doing  to  Secure  National 
Advertising  Accounts,”  by  J.  P.  Staf-  | 

ford,  Springdale  Nat’s;  “The  Why  and 
How  of  Column  Conducting  on  an 
Arkansas  Paper,”  by  W^  B.  Sorrels,  , 

Jr.,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial ;  and  “Legis-  | 

iative  Prospects  for  1933,”  by  W.  B. 
Folsom,  Brinkley  Argus;  Stanley  An¬ 
drews,  Arkansas  Farmer;  and  W.  \V.  , 

Rtiney,  McCrory  Leader.  . 

INVOICES  ABANDONED  \ 

Consular  invoices  to  accompany  ship-  j 

ments  of  newsprint  paper,  pulp  wood  and  , 

wood  pulp  imported  into  the  United  j 

States  will  not  be  required  after  July  1, 
under  a  ruling  promulgated  last  week 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  .Andrew 

W.  Mellon.  These  invoices,  which  cost  , 

$2.50  each,  have  been  a  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  importers  ever  since  the  Bureau  , 

of  Customs  ruled  a  few  months  ago  | 

that  they  would  be  required.  j 


WRITING  AIR  SERIES  |  ] 

Hal  1.  Leyshon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Neivs,  is  taking  i 
a  flying  course  at  the  Miami  All-.Ameri- 
can  airport  and  is,  at  the  same  jiine, 
writing  a  series  of  articles  descriptive 
of  his  experiences  under  the  pen  name.  i 
“Mabel  Good.”  The  articles  are  written 
in  a  feminine  vein  and  humorously,  but  1 
so  that  budding  fliers  may  get  “pointers”  i 
of  value  by  reading  between  the  lines.  i 


CARL  KAUFMAN 

Carl  Kaufman,  treasurer  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  .Agency,  New  A'ork, 
died  May  27  after  a  long  illness.  He 
had  been  taken  to  a  hospital  two  weeks 
before  his  death.  He  helped  organire 
the  Federal  agency  in  1908,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  a  jiartner  in  the  Kaufman 
.Advertising  Agency. 


TO  REPRODUCE  CARTOONS 

Fifty  of  the  cartoons  penned  by  E.  S.  j 
(Tige)  Reynolds,  cartoonist  for  the  ^ 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  who  died  ^ 
.April  26  will  he  reproduced  in  book  forni  ^ 
by  the  Metropolitan  Press,  a  Portland  ^ 
publishing  company.  R.  G.  Callvert,  ; 
managing  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  will  , 
write  the  introduction.  j 

BARTON  BURIED  IN  K.  C. 

Commitment  services  for  Ralph  Bar- 
toti.  noted  caricaturist,  who  obtained  his 
start  on  the  old  Kan.sas  City  Post.  'fteK 
h<dd  at  Mt.  Moriah  cemetery,  KansW 
City,  May  27.  His  ashes  were  placed  m 
an  urn  in  a  columbarium.  Mr.  Barton 
ended  his  life  in  New  York  May  19. 


ACTOR  TURNS  REPORTER 

Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers.  movk 
actor,  turned  rej^rter  this  week  for  tw 
Chicago  Daily  Times.  He  interviewed 
Mayor  Anton  J.  Cermak,  and  wrote  > 
“human  interest”  story  about  the  thi^ 
Chicago  school  boys  charged  with  the 
slaying  of  a  police  officer. 
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HUNCHES 

On€  Dollar  zinll  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


WHETHER  or  not  motorists  “believe 
in  signs”  will  make  a  good  story. 
Find  out  through  half-hour  check  periods 
at  various  points  how  automobile  drivers 
observe  "stop”  signs,  “no  parking”  signs, 
“no  U  turn”  signs,  and  other  traffic 
markers. — L.G.M. 


The  Ashcinlle  (N.C.)  Times  uses 
carrier  pigeons  to  send  new  subscriptions 
to  the  office.  The  solicitor  of  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  takes  them  with  him  in  nis 
car  and  when  he  obtains  a  subscription 
puts  the  order  in  a  capsule  which  he 
ties  to  the  pigeon’s  leg.  The  pigeon  let 
loose,  flys  to  the  solicitor’s  home.  His 
wife  gets  the  subscription  and  calls  the 
office  of  the  Times. — J.N. 


Who  are  the  revolver  carrier  toters  in 
your  city?  A  local  feature  ignored  by 
most  newspapers  is  the  publication  of 
revolver  permit  licenses. — E.S. 


Toledo  (O.)Timcs  has  started  an  at¬ 
tractive  six-column  art  layout  on  Page 
Three  daily,  captioned  “Eyes  of  the 
Times,”  and  picturing  some  outstanding 
event  in  the  local  news  of  the  day 
before. — R.P.O. 


The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
each  Sunday  in  its  gravure  section  prints 
a  page  of  “roto-radio”  pictures  of  an 
educational  nature,  which  later  are 
identified  through  members  and  describ^ 
fully  by  a  speaker  from  a  local  radio 
station.  Buffalo  museums  and  art  centers 
have  aided  greatlv  in  the  presentation. 
-L.C. 


A  clever  short  daily  feature  has  been 
running  in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening 
Appeal  titled  That’s  One  On  Me.  The 
reporter  picks  his  victim  at  random,  gets 
his  name  and  address,  and  then  asks 
him  what  is  the  best  joke  or  incident 
that  has  ever  happened  to  him.  It  must 
be  true.  Prominent  people,  naturally, 
will  give  the  column  a  wider  reader 
interest. — J.E. 


Classified  advertising  page  editorials 
written  by  leading  real  estate  dealers 
are  being  used  in  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Daily  Gazette  in  a  move  to  encourage 
home  ownership.  The  articles,  written 
under  by-lines,  give  reasons  for  belief 
that  now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a 
home  in  Berkeley. — C.W. 


Under  the  heading  “Why  They  Never 
Married”  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is 
running  a  series  on  unmarried  men  and 
women  of  Memphis.  The  articles,  all  of 
them  carrying  art,  are  creating  consider¬ 
able  comment  and  good-will.  One  well- 
known  bachelor  had  a  dozen  proposals 
after  an  article  about  him  was  run. — 
V.  H.  Fulling. 


A  “Success  Stories”  contest  was  held 
by  a  New  Jersey  newspaper  recently. 
It  published  a  list  of  prominent  men  and 
women,  and  the  contestants  were  to  write 
stories  about  them.  For  prizes,  credit 
slips  on  various  local  stores  were  given. 
This  made  a  very  interesting  contest, 
and  it  also  helped  trade  at  the  stores. — 
F.  Locke. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
\  specialized  technical  skill, 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildingst 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  PaJuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


WROTE  BEST  HEADLINE 
ON  STOR  Y  OF  GENESIS 


H.  P.  Dean,  Publisher  of  Wayne 
(W.Va.)  County  News,  Named 
Winner  of  Unusual  N.E.A. 
Contest 


{Special  to  Eoitox  &  Publishes) 

Atlantia,  Ga.,  June  4. — Asserting  that 
what  this  country  needs  is  not  only  a 
good  five-cent  cigar  but  better  headlines 
in  the  newspapers,  Charles  M.  Meredith, 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Quakertown  (Pa.) 
Tree  Press,  and  past  president  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  announced 
in  a  recent  N.E.A.  Bulletin  that  he 
would  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  four- 
deck  headline  and  story  epitomized,  based 
on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  written 
by  an  N.E.A.  member. 

This  contest  attracted  entries  from  si.x 
states,  editors  from  Illinois,  Oklahoma, 
New  York,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  submitting  entries. 

The  following  entry,  submitted  by 
Herman  P.  Dean,  publisher  of  the 
ll'ayne  (W’.V’a.)  IPayne  County  News, 
was  selected  by  the  judges  as  entitled 
to  first  place  and  the  prize  of  a  desk 
set : 

EARTH,  HEAVEN 
MADE  BY  GOD; 

MAN  IS  RULER 
Days,  Nights  and  Seasons 
Are  Divisions  of  Time 
To  Be  Governed 
By  Sun,  Moon. 

TASK  DIVINE  MASTERPIECE 
Land  and  Water  Divided; 
Animals,  Fowls,  Fishes 
And  Vegetation  Made 
Are  Told  to  Multiply. 

Reasons  given  by  the  judges  for 
aw'arding  Mr.  Dean’s  entry  first  place 
were  that  this  head  expresses  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  story;  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  dignified  language  conforming 
to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
story ;  it  does  not  go  into  too  much  detail, 
thus  compelling  the  reader  to  turn  to  the 
story  itself  for  further  information; 
typographically  it  fits  the  specifications 
and  makes  a  perfect  display.  The  only 
criticism  of  the  prize-winnirtg  headline 
was  that  it  was  weakened  somewhat  by 
the  use  of  commas  for  missing  words. 

A  number  of  the  headlines  submitted 
were  of  a  humorous  nature  and  were 
ruled  out  by  the  judges  because  they 
might  give  possible  offense. 

In  view  of  the  interest  aroused  in  the 
writing  of  better  headlines  as  a  result 
of  this  contest,  Mr.  Meredith  has  notified 
Herman  Roe,  field  director  of  the 
N.E.A.,  and  editor  of  the  N.E.A.  Bul¬ 
letin,  that  the  contest  will  be  repeated  the 
coming  year.  Rules  governing  the  con¬ 
test  will  be  announced  in  the  N.E.A. 
Bulletin.  The  subiect  for  the  1W2  con¬ 
test  will  be  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  .\ddress. 


OFFERS  COLOR  WORK 

The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  is  offering 
two-color  advertising  with  the  provision 
that  the  copy  must  be  at  least  84  column 
inches  in  size. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world -wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 


UNITED  PRESS 


Dollar  Pullers 


’T'  HE  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Post 
built  a  page  of  extra  linage  around 
a  feature  on  replacement  of  worn  auto¬ 
mobile  parts  written  by  the  state  niptor 
vehicle  commissioner.  Car  dealers,  brake 
service  and  tire  concerns  and  repairmen 
took  space  on  the  page,  which  bore  a 
streamer  warning  of  dangers  in  worn 
equipment,  w'ith  the  commissioner’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problem  in  the  center  of 
the  page. — C.B.B. 


One  newspaper  last  week  obtained  a 
page  of  advertising  by  arranging  with 
the  local  hard  of  hearing  league  for  a 
special  week.  The  many  manufacturers 
of  earphones  and  other  devices  for  those 
of  bad  hearing  took  space.  Every  city 
has  a  league  for  persons  of  poor  hearing. 
Try  the  league  in  your  city. — J.E.B. 


An  Iowa  county  seat  paper  has  solved 
the  problem  of  obtaining  the  interest  of 
farmers  and  people  living  in  small  towns 
nearby.  The  local  auctioneer,  who,  by 
the  way,  knows  most  people  in  the 
county  has  been  hired  part-time  as  a 
subscription  representative  and  rural  re¬ 
porter.  In  his  daily  travels  he  picks  up 
many  renewal  orders  as  well  as  new 
subscribers,  using  one  to  two  columns 
each  day  to  tell  of  his  experiences  and 
mentioning  names  at  every  opportunity. 
The  plan  has  boosted  circulation  and 
interest. — D.R. 


A  “specifications  page,”  sold  to  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers,  brought  extra  linage  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Sunday  Courant. 
In  tabulated  form,  this  page  gave  all  the 
major  specifications  of  leading  makes  of 
cars,  each  dealer  taking  equal  space  in 
the  table.  It  enabled  the  reader  to  tell 


1 

Cline  -Westinghouse  A 
Double  Motor-Drive  ' 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Aek  them  about  It 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicaco:  111  West  Wathington 

Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
^  Bank  Building 


Plan  to  Save 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 

Plan  to  save  money  on  your 
new  plant  and  its  operation. 

Our  special  experience  in  the 
design  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  will  help  you. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

J 


at  a  glance  the  chassis  length,  horse¬ 
power,  cylinder  capacity  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  any  car  on  the  list.  The  makes, 
with  dealers’  names  and  addresses,  were 
listed  down  one  side  of  the  page,  with  the 
tabulated  specifications  following. — C.B.B. 


“What  80c  Will  Do!”  is  the  display 
line  of  a  rotogravure  page  used  by  the 
Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Register  in  promoting 
classified  advertisements.  Copy  points 
out  that  a  two-line  want  advertisement 
goes  to  the  homes  of  more  than  200,000 
families  daily.  Pictures  show  stages  in 
the  process,  from  the  linotype  and  com¬ 
posing  stone  to  the  family  reading 
lamp. — L.G.M.  _ 

The  Birmingham  Post  in  its  classified 
columns  offers  newspaper  matrices  for 
sale  at  one  penny  each  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  are  excellent  for  lining 
attics,  walls  or  for  insulation. — G.  W. 


Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  obtains 
advertising  from  firms  who  rent  tuxedos 
and  dress  suits. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


LUDLOW 

TEMPO  MEDIUM 


An  excellent 
design  of  modern 
character 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clybourn  Ave  +  Chicago 


“JUST  THE  MAN 

WE  WANTED!” 

That  is  the  usual  way  it  is  put 
by  employers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Cbi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  fill 
their  editorial  or  business  staff 
needs. 

Executives  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  the 
Bureau.  It  saves  them  time  by 
putting  them  in  touch  with 
men  possessing  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  It  serves  them 
promptlyl  It  costs  them 
nothing! 

If  you  need  a  man  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  experience, 
write  or  wire  John  G.  EarLart, 
Director,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago.  111. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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JOURNALISM  WEEK  IN  CHINA 

Yenching  Unirersitjr  Host  to  a  Large 
Group  of  Newspapermen 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Peking,  May  5. — The  Yenching  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  Peking, 
which  has  an  exchange  fellowship  with 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  has 
just  been  celebrating  its  “Journalism 
Week,”  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  in 
China. 

The  journalism  department  of  Yench¬ 
ing  (originally  a  missionary  college 
founded  and  maintained  with  American 
money)  was  host  to  a  large  number  of 
people  interested  professionally  or  aca¬ 
demically  in  journalism,  including  35  ac¬ 
tive  newspapermen  and  women  represent¬ 
ing  papers  all  over  China,  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Students,  all  Chinese,  majoring  in 
journalism,  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  week,  arranging  ses¬ 
sion  programs,  lodging  and  transportation 
of  out-of-town  delegates,  reception  and 
entertainment. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  collections 
and  ty-'es  of  publications  among  which 


were  specimens  of  the  Peking  Gazette,  a 
centuries  old  official  court  record,  and 
modern  Chinese  printing  examples,  in¬ 
cluding  multi-color  printing. 

Among  the  foreign  newspapermen  who 
spoke  were  D.  C.  Bess,  United  Press 
representative  in  Peking,  and  El.  W. 
Hunter,  New  York  Sun. 

FORMING  ALUMNI  GROUP 

The  St.  Louis  alumni  of  the  Missouri 
University  School  of  Journalism  will 
form  a  local  association  at  a  picnic  on 
the  Pevely  Dairy  Farm  at  Crescent, 
Mo.,  June  11.  Preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  conducted  by  C.  C.  Clayton  ot 
the  Globe-Democrat  staff.  Dean  Frank 
L.  Martin  will  speak.  There  are  about 
125  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
school  in  the  St.  Louis  district. 

CAPITAL  INCREASED 

Increase  of  the  authorized  capital  of 
the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Evening  Times, 
to  $125,000  from  $75,000  was  voted  at 
a  recent  special  meeting.  The  additional 
$50,000  provided  will  be  used  for  neces¬ 
sary  improvements  and  expansion.  R. 
T.  Bayne  is  president  and  manager. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRIZES  GIVEN 

Four  School  Reporter*  Named  in 

Pennsylvania  Group'*  Contest 

First  place  in  the  high  school  page  con¬ 
test  conducted  recently  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
and  the  department  of  journalism  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  was  given, 
by  the  committee  of  editors,  to  John 
Davis,  high  school  reporter  for  the  IVil- 
liamsport  Grit;  second  place  went  to  Miss 
Estella  VonHagen,  reporter  for  the 
Chester  Times;  third  place  to  Ford  Rey¬ 
nolds,  reporter  for  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader;  and  fourth  place  to 
Francis  Herald,  reporter,  Greensburg 
Tribune-Reinew. 

The  prizes,  amounting  to  $70,  were 
awarded  to  those  high  school  reporters 
from  Pennsylvania  who  contributed  the 
best  news  stories  to  their  local  paper 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

The  judges  were  Charles  M.  Mere¬ 
dith,  past  president.  National  Eklitorial 
Association,  and  publisher,  Quakertown 
Free  Press;  Braton  R.  Gardner,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Montrose  Independent ;  Theo.  Ar- 


ter,  Jr.,  publisher,  Altoona  Tribune;  Gus 
M.  Steinmetz,  editor,  Harrisburg  Tele~ 
graph;  and  Franklin  Banner,  director  of 
the  department  of  journalism. 

EDITOR  SUES  OFFICIAL 

Summons  and  complaint  in  a  $50,000 
l&el  suit  brought  by  John  B.  C^happle, 
managing  editor  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press  has  been  served  on  William 
Mauthe,  Fond  du  Lac,  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  conservation  commission. 
Chappie  charges  Mauthe  libeled  him  in 
a  statement  to  the  press  following  the 
editor’s  appearance  before  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  in  connection  with  northern  Wis¬ 
consin’s  fight  for  additional  forest  fire 
protection. 

COMPILING  STYLE  BOOK 

The  eight  Michigan  newspapers  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  are  to  have  a 
style  book  within  the  next  few  months. 
Michael  Gorman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Flint  Daily  Journal,  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  is  drafting  the  book. 
Under  the  plan  the  eight  newspapers  will 
follow  the  same  style. 


Executives  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  reached  direct 
through  Editor  &  PublUher 
Classified  Service 


j  Stereotype  Room 

Efficiency 

Mean*  quick  production  of  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of 
easts  a*  far  a*  possible. 

Mouldh^  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Girk  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Siaes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thickneaaea  —  No.  25, 
No.  55,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  plmeo 

New  England  Newspaper 
Snpply  G>nipany 

Woreeater,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NKNSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. ' 


I  MATRIX 
I  SHEARS 

[  WITH  PACKING  FELT 
;  CHOPPER  ATTACHED 

Packing  Felt  Pasting  Machines 
Steel  Work  Benches 
Portable  Electric  Routers 
I  Scorchers  and  Formers 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 


and  color  work,  also  GUSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  (3olor  Press,  OctupJe 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

asis  OOs*  a  Psslsry . ...PlalsfWS,  H.  J. 

Nsw  Ysrt  OOst . gfsksw  BM|..  1417  Brtsdwair 

CSIssN  Oa** . asssSsssk  BIssk 


Berry-Mingle  Cosine. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 

a 

Dosignors  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Spociallsts  in  selection  and  sale 
ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 
■»  duction. 

§■  Consultants  in  construction,  de- 
0  $ign,and  plan  of  arrangements 
<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

•  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

O 

A  Strictly  Quplity  Product 

J 

^  A  Ouafity  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

^  the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 

Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotjrpe-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  Accessories 
and  Supplies 

Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotypers*  Catalog. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offloee 

138th  St.  and  Eaet  River 
k  New  York  Qty  / 


Advertising  Services 
Business  Ofifers 
Circulation  Services 
Editorial  Features 
Efjuipment 
Newspaper  Supplies 


All  can  be  marketed 
through  Classified 
Advertising.  Consult 
the  Classified  Service 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


American 
Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 


.A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45K 


Here  are  Some  J 

Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

Daily  PantaRraph. 

lilooiuingtoi).  III. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Huatun,  Mass. 
I*art  ridge  &  Anderson, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  ('o.  (J 
Mathines),  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texas 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallas.  Texas 
Times-Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  I>enver.  Colo. 
Herald,  Everett,  Wash. 
Times-Record,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
News,  Hollywood.  Calif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Long  Beach,  Calif, 
Odhams  Pr(*ss  {Z  Ma- 
chines),  Dindon.  Kng. 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
Press,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie.  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
{.Z  Machines) 
World-Herald,  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  Calif. 
Journal.  Pottsville  Pa. 

T  i  mes-  World ,  Roanoke. 
Virg^inia 

News  I^der,  Richmond. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
t'alifornia 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


Famous  Uurs 

Times.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Cummercia  1  Color , 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more.  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Herald-News,  Joliet.  111. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe.  Joplin.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill- 
{Z  Machines) 
Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane.  Wash. 
News-Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior.  Wis. 
Tribune.  1  ronton.  Ohio 
Times,  ^n  Mateo,  Calif. 
Telegram.  New  York, N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd.. 

Manchester.  England 
Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston.  III. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post  -  Ad  voca  te , 

Alhambra.  Calif. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State- Journal. 

Springheld,  III. 

Polish  Daily  News. 
Chicago,  III. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  itartling  point*  of  new  inerit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

CHICAGO  »AN  r*ANCI»CO 
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TRADE  BODY  ACTIVE 
AGAINST  FRAUD  COPY 


A  Dozen  Agencies,  Publishers  and 
Advertisers  Sign  Stipulations  to 
Cease  Use  of  Misleading 
Advertising 


By  George  H.  Manning 
ll'asliington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Washington,  June  3 — Following  a 
warning  by  Commissioner  William  E. 
Humphrey,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  published  in  the  May  9  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  the  com¬ 
mission  might  find  it  necessary  to  take 
public  action  against  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  which  persist  in  plac¬ 
ing  and  handling  questionable  advertising, 
the  commission  has  intensified  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  this  class  of  advertising. 

During  the  past  week  alone  the  com¬ 
mission  has  signed  stipulations  with  more 
than  a  dozen  advertising  agencies,  pub- 
li^ers  and  advertisers  whereby  the  re¬ 
spondents  agreed  to  stop  the  use  of  matter 
which  the  commision  has  found  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  product  advertised  or  tended  to 
mislead  the  public. 

The  advertising  found  objectionable  by 
the  commission  covered  a  wide  variety 
of  products.  It  is  a  policy  to  withhold 
the  names  of  parties  signing  stipulations 
and  to  make  public  only  the  facts  in  each 
proceeding.  A  resume  of  the  principal 
stipulations  announced  during  the  last 
week  follows : 

The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  with  a 
large  circulation  among  colored  people, 
printed  alleged  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  vendor  selling  so-called 
lucky  stones,  charms  and  sex  books.  The 
publisher  agreed  to  discontinue  printing 
the  advertisements  until  proceedings 
against  the  advertiser  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  commission,  when  the 
publisher  will  abide  by  whatever  action 
the  commission  takes  against  the  adver- 
tiser. 

An  advertising  agency,  said  to  have 
placed  for  publication  alleged  false  ad¬ 
vertisements,  including  those  of  a  watch 
vendor,  signed  a  stipulation  agreeing  that 
if  the  commission  would  not  include  it  as 
a  respondent  in  proceedings  against  the 
advertiser  it  would  waive  any  right  it 
had  to  be  joined  as  a  respondent  and 
would  abide  by  whatever  action  the  com¬ 
mission  takes  against  the  advertiser. 

A  company  manufacturing  a  burglar 
alarm  for  automobiles  said  to  embody  a 
vocal  device  capable  of  emitting  words  of 
warning,  agreed  to  stop  certain  advertis¬ 
ing  objected  to  by  the  commission. 

The  publisher  of  a  “widely  circulated 
magazine”  carrying  advertisements  for 
the  manufacturer  and  vendor  of  an  appli¬ 
ance  said  to  have  radio-active  healing 
power  agreed  to  stop  the  use  of  these 
advertisements  pending  action  by  the 
commission  against  the  advertiser. 

Another  vendor  of  a  device  alleged  to 
impart  radio-activity  to  water  in  which 
it  is  immersed  agreed  to  refrain  from 
making  statements  in  his  advertisements 
purporting  to  be  quotations  from  obser¬ 
vations  of  professors,  doctors  or  other 
authorities  so  as  to  imply  that  such  men 
endorsed  the  use  of  the  respondents  de¬ 
vice,  when  such  quotations  are  not  true. 

A  corporation  selling  ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing  for  men  sipied  a  stipulation  agreeing 
^0  stop  advertising  that  suits  it  sells  are 
made-to-order,  or  are  tailor-made,  whei* 
such  is  not  the  fact ;  that  prices  askc-.; 
are  special ;  that  the  company  sells  two 
suits  for  the  price  of  one. 

The  vendor-advertiser  of  an  instrument 
for  removing  hair  from  the  face  or  body 
also  agreed  to  stop  numerous  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  its  product. 

In  addition  to  these  stipulations  the 
commission  announced  an  order  had  been 
issued  against  C.  J.  Ozment,  St.  Louis, 
proprietor  of  correspondence  courses  of 
in.struction,  requiring  him  to  stop  various 
misrepresentations  of  his  service. 


ATLANTA  OFFICE  MOVED 

On  June  1,  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sales 
omce  of  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  was  moved 
n  133  Cone  str^t,  N.  W.,  on  the  street 
noor.  A.  C.  Gibson  is  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  District. 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 
Qassified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordsr) 

1  Time  —  ,50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  (XASSIFICATIONS 

(Cach  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  iina 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charce  at  same  rate  per  tins 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  oi 
insertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  St  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  clatsify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broken 

Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  aervlce.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

Real  opportunity — Two  weeklies  and  splendid 
commercial  printing  plant  located  Metroi>olitan 
district;  grossing  over  $42,090;  returning  hand¬ 
some  profit  to  owner  who  wishes  to  retire; 
price  low;  terms  easy.  J.  B,  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 

Hotel  Advertising — Due  Bills 

Due  bills  arranged  for  trade  advertising  in  dally 
newspapers  on  Atlantic  City  hotels.  Our  service 
charge  15%.  W.  H.  Campbell  Co.,  1219  Com¬ 
merce  At.,  Atlantic  City. 

Newspapen  for  Sale 

Splendid  Weekly  and  Job  printing  plant.  South¬ 
ern  Pennaylvanla,  for  sale  by  owner;  excellent 
reasons;  well  equipped,  well  organized,  making 
money;  $3,000  cash  gets  it.  Including  linotype 
five  years  old  and  files  of  ftO  years.  Herbert  L. 
Grimm,  The  Gettysburg  Times,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

For  Salo— Owner  wishes  to  dispose  of  two  pros¬ 
perous  weekly  newspapers  in  West  Texas,  both 
county  seat  publications  and  exclusive  in  field. 
Best  fanning  sections  and  In  w’hite  spot  for 
several  years.  One  paper  had  gross  1930  of 
$28,000  with  net  of  $10,(K)0;  other  bad  volume 
of  $15,000  with  net  of  $^1,000.  I,.arge  cash  pay¬ 
ments  required,  but  business  worth  price  and 
not  necessary  to  sell.  Address  B-790,  Ekiitor  Sc 
l>ubllsber. 

Weekly  community  newspaper  with  large  local 
circulation  and  strong  adrertisiiig  support  from 
local  business  interests.  Publication  located  in 
tbriving  and  progressive  residential  area  in 
large  eastern  city  where  living  conditions  are 
excellent.  Present  owners  have  other  Inter- 
esta  which  require  their  full  time.  Attractive 
terms  to  responsible  purchaser.  B-810,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Ohio  county  seat  weekly,  old  established,  for 
$7,<I00.<K),  at  least  half  cash.  Wonderful  op- 
Itorfiinity  for  ncwspaiierman  who  wants  to  own 
his  own  |iaper.  B-823,,  Editor  A  Ihihlisher. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Man  of  wide  editorial  exiN^rience,  at  present 
ex<K*utive  of  New  York  advertising  agency, 
wlsheH  to  buy  all  or  part  interest  in  promising 
daily,  town  of  10,000  or  more.  B-82(),  Editor 
A  PubliKher. 

Cireolation  IVomotion 

Over  90%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlow’e  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  self-financing  PART- 
LOWE  PLAN  cam|)aigD  Is  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building,  Partlowe  added  circulation  is 
clean  circulation.  Everj  lubicrlption  verified 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
for  in  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
survey  of  your  field  and  sn  intelligent  estimate 
of  its  possibilities — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

The  W.  S.  Kendall  Cempany,  104  N,  Bailey 
Ave.,  Loularille,  Ky. — Cirrulation  Buildera — 
Creatora  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

Blair  &;  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading.  Penn.  Originators  ol 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 

A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortee  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 

building  organisation  accepting  only  bonaflde 
aubeciiptlona  (paid  la  full  by  aubacriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

Dawley  Cflrculatlon  Service  expand*  circulation 
using  method*  meeting  present  condition*.  Write 
or  wire  F.  C.  Konenthal,  Business  Manager,  61 
Dewey  Avenue.  Huntington,  N  .Y. 

Our  "Better  Times’*  Campaigns  have  une<]nalled 
psychological  ap|>eal.  Hold  5-year  American 

record  for  cash  business  on  a  single  drive. 
Hudson  De  Priest.  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

PobliBherg;  When  yon  want  a  Live 
Wire  for  any  department  get  In 
tonrh  with  Classifled  Service,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editorial — Pre«g  Service 


On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals  —  local,  foreign  —  if  desired.  Oonven- 
tions.  Assignmenta.  Photos.  G.  Lelmbach, 
I’ress  Service,  310  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted — Man  who  can  sell  advertising  and 
promote  business  in  town  of  12*000  for  daily 
paper.  Must  be  willing  to  come  on  trial. 
Good  opi>ortunity.  Address  B-804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situadona  Wanted 


Advertising  Hanaaer-Solicitor»  28;  unmarried; 
eight  years'  metropolitan  and  small  town  dig* 
play  advertising  and  business  otfiice  experience; 
competent  to  "break"  tough  accounts  by  tactful 
sollinge  ability  to  write  copy,  layout,  etc. 
Pleasant,  persuasive  personality;  reliable,  thrive 
on  hard  work;  own  car;  A-1  credentials.  Box 
785.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  and  Business  Office  Detail  Man. — 
Young  man,  32,  desires  |)osition  with  small 
town  publisher  requiring  supervision,  important 
publication  details  such  ns  schedules,  follow¬ 
ups,  space  records,  purchases,  printing  aud 
publication  make-up;  active  experience  with 
Metropolitan  newspaper,  trade  Journal  pub¬ 
lishers.  Excellent  references.  Cameron,  3273 
Parkside  Place,  New  York. 


Advertising  salesman,  business  executive,  IS 
years*  experience,  n<»w  employed,  married,  39. 
successful,  desires  change.  City  of  15,090  and 
up;  references;  anv  offer  considered.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  112,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


Circulation  manager,  young,  aggressive;  five 
years'  experience  organizing,  developing  office 
controlled  currier  systems.  Good  record  of 
achievement.  Excellent  reference.  B-82G, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  of  Metropolitan  daily  de¬ 
sires  change.  Thoroughly  understands  carrier 
lK)y  promotion,  having  over  4.000  carrier  Increase 
for  past  12  months.  Married,  age  2S.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  on  same  publication  for  over  five 
years.  Tootal  circulation  gain  for  past  six 
months,  publisher's  statement,  leads  both  States 
and  all  of  Southwest.  Write  H-822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


City  Editor — IteiKirter-ltewrite  man  wants  work 
on  daily.  Salary  reasonable.  Write  B-812, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Salary  or  iMTcentage  in¬ 
crease.  0  years  experience.  II-S19,  l^litor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  now  assistant,  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  Metropolitan  papers.  Has  managed 
business,  holiday  and  speidal  pages.  lias  had 
charge  of  promotion  and  tie-ups.  Prefer  2iid 
or  3rd  pa|>er.  Salary  or  percentage  basis. 
Record  and  references.  R-810,  Ihlitor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  with  three  years  successful 
record  on  one  of  the  hardest  MetroiKilitan 
papers  in  the  I'.  S.  would  like  to  connec't  with 
2nd  and  3rd  paper  nut  now  getting  its*  share 
of  business.  (RnmI  organizer.  go<Hl  producer. 
Special  attention  to  telephone  selling.  Avail¬ 
able  on  two  weeks  notice  B-HIH,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Suporintondent  or  Foreman  de¬ 
sires  position  with  up-to-date  daily.  Twenty- 
five  years’  experience.  TIiorough  knowledge  of 
production  and  of  newspaper  and  can  hold  page 
cost  to  minimum.  Can  combine  as  machinist  or 
operator.  Union  or  unorganiztHi.  Conditions 
must  be  modern.  Not  less  than  six  machine 
plant  consldere<l.  It-Sll,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial — 

A  TOUGH  JOB 

is  what  I’m  looking  for,  becaiise  I  want  a  good 
salary  and  opiM)rtunity  for  rapid  advancement. 
Managing  editor  of  eastern  daily  at  $(>.590  a 
year,  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  more 
work  and  l>etter  work  tnnn  my  publisher 
requires. 

I  have  guidetl  the  building  of  two  newspapers 
to  suceess.  A  young  man,  I  have  spent  15 
years  in  new8{>aper  otfic'es. 

Ready  to  give  up  ease  and  security,  I  want 
in  return  a  chance  to  do  a  big  job.  j  want 
difficult  circumstances,  so  that  I  may  win  the 
reward  of  mastering  them.  Ready  on  a  month's 
notice.  R-815,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Editorial — A-1  newsiwpennan,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  street,  desk,  make-up.  etc.;  former  city 
editor,  editorial  writer;  Jki;  unmarried:  can 
produce  gcMids;  sober;  versatile:  conscleiitions; 
employed,  but  available:  references.  Address 
Box  1471,  E.  L.  R.,  Williamson.  West 
Virginia. 


Editor,  trade  publication  or  newspaper.  Age, 
2il.  (Willing  to  give  one  week’s  free  service  on 
approval).  B-821.  FMltor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  City  Editor,  Telegraph  Editor. 
— (j»ood  executive;  excellent  on  make-up.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Best  references,  Including  present  em¬ 
ployer.  B-814,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situationa  Wanted 


Xechxnioxl  S\ip«riiitendent,  Production  Kanaror 
— Lowest  possible  costs  with  efficiency.  Know 
all  departments.  Former  punlisher.  Prefer  East 
or  New  Engliind.  B-790,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Xoohanlcal  Superintendent  and  prodnetion  man¬ 
ager.  Can  secure  maximum  production  at  mlnl- 
num  cost.  Conyersant  with  every  department  of 
newspaper.  Standardized  production  methods. 
Best  references.  B-726.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  man — edited  community  papers,  City 
News  Bureau  experience,  iiietro()oIitan  real  es¬ 
tate  editor,  church  editor,  eight  years  of  unlrer- 
sity  training,  age  31,  married.  Versatile  writer, 
speaker,  organizer,  accustomed  to  leadership. 
B-779,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman,  familiar  every  dei>artment 
city  staff,  efficient  on  any  newspaper  Job.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  B-SDa,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photographer,  news  man  with  long  experience  is 
open  for  Job.  Will  go  anywhere.  llave  com¬ 
plete  e<iuipiiient  and  car.  Walter  Johnson, 
Whitesvlllc,  N.  J. 


Spanish  Translator-Editor, — 10  years'  ex|>eri- 
ence.  Syndicate  features  prci>atcd  for  laitin- 
Americaii  newspapers.  laist  4  years  with 
Graphic  Syndicate.  Will  accept  conne<-tion 
with  any  Syndicate.  Gonzalez,  110  W.  113th 
St.,  New  York.  Tel.  Monument  2,4003. 


Special  Investigator,  six  years  experience  with 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Willing  to  take 
position  anywhere.  B-80O,  Editor  A  I'ublislier. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — I>U|>lex  tubular,  lO-page  newspaper 
press,  late  pattern  with  two  to  one  impression 
cylinders,  complete  with  curved  stereotyping 
machinery.  Box  B-793,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Magazines,  molds,  fonts,  new  and  used,  bought, 
sold,  traded.  F.  Montgomery,  Towuuda,  I'enna. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  aale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
We«t  Broadway,  N.  Y,  C. 


Ayer’s  Directory  Wanted 


If  you  have  Ayer’s  Newspaper  Directory  for 
any  of  the  following  years — 1S81,  1X82,  18V». 
1SS9,  ls9,3-97 — and  will  sell  for  $1  each,  write 
F.  L.  Mott,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1805:  April  10,  21,  22,  iSi, 
24.  28.  30.  May  1.  2,  3,  5.  0.  7.  8,  0,  10.  14 
to  28  (inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  in  good  condition,  untorn  and 
4’oiiiplete.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  le  In  the  market  for  Joumaliatic 
antliiuea  auch  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  Is  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  gensrations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  oewiiNipera  coataining  accounU  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertiaing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
aud  what  your  price  la  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  Eb746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER.  DEWITT  & 

PALMER 

Buaineas  Bstabliahed  la  ISM 
350  Madiaoa  Awa.  Naw  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspapei  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 
Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


"T  OR  years  I  have  wondered  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jimpli- 
cute  as  applied  to  a  newspaper.  There 
is,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  esteemed 
Illmo  (Mo.)  Jimplicute,  published  every 
Thursday.  The  question  was  put  up  to 
our  good  friend  J.  N.  Fining,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  knows  everything  about 
newspapers  in  that  sector.  Mr.  Fining 
has  replied  as  follows: 

“Of  the  unusual  and  distinctive  titles 
of  newspapers.  The  Jimplicute  would 
seem  to  merit  special  attention.  News¬ 
papermen  who  never  saw  or  heard  the 
word  before  should  pull  out  the  una¬ 
bridged  dictionary.  It  is  more  strange 
to  the  eye  and  ear  than  ‘pediculous,’ 
which  Broadway  columnists  have  been 
exploiting  for  some  time,  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  far  more  agreeable.  Pediculous 
may  suit  Broadway,  but  jimplicute  no 
doubt  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  For  that  matter, 
jimplicute  might  improve  the  atmosphere 
and  appearance  of  Broadway. 

“The  Jimplicute  is  the  name  of  a 
weekly  published  at  Illmo,  by  E.  L. 
Purcell,  with  his  daughter.  Miss  Helen 
Purcell  as  associate  editor.  Many  of  the 
editorials  are  strenuously  virile,  and  it  is 
deduced  from  the  phraseology  that  Mr. 
Purcell  composes  Aem. 

“Somebody  invented  a  story  that  Jim¬ 
plicute  had  l)een  coined  by  Mr.  Purcell 
of  the  initials  of  idealistic  words.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  he  took  the  J  of 
lustice,  the  I  of  Industry,  the  M  of 
Missouri,  the  P  of  Progress,  the  L  of 
Liberty  and  so  on,  making  the  title  a  sort 
of  puzzle-motto.  Mr.  Purcell’s  own 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  delightful. 

*  * 

HE  meaning  of  the  w'ord  JimPLI- 
cute  (this  is  the  way  he  types  it  in 
the  explanation)  is  ‘something  neat, 
something  pretty,  like  a  lady’s  spring  bon¬ 
net’.  It  is  not  original  with  me. 

“  ‘At  the  age  of  12  I  was  carrier  boy  on 
the  Jefferson  (Tex.)  JimpLEcute  (his 
spelling  again).  Its  editor  was  Ward 
Taylor,  Jr.,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
carried  on  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Mattie. 
After  an  existence  of  over  60  years,  it 
has  lost_  its  identity,  having  been  bought 
by  outsiders  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
the  name  changed  to  the  Jefferson  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“‘The  word  JimpLEcute  was  coined 
by  Ward  Taylor,  Jr.’s  father,  who  owned 
the  paper  up  to  the  time  he  died.  The 
office  carried  in  front  of  it  a  big  picture 
painted  on  tin  of  an  animal  with  seven 
heads  and  nine  tails,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  caught  in  I^ke  Caddo,  be¬ 
tween  Jefferson  and  Shreveport,  by  a 
deckhand  on  the  packet  Lizzie  Hopkins, 
then  one  of  the  many  steamboats  running 
between  Jefferson  and  New  Orleans.  It 
was  for  this  animal  Mr.  Tavlor  coined 
the  name  JIMPLECUTE. 

“  ‘When  I  came  to  Illmo  and  started  a 
paper  I  decided  to  name  it  after  the  pa¬ 
per  that  gave  me  my  start  in  newspaper 
work,  changing  the  spelling  to  JimpLI- 
cute,  having  found  a  word  of  that  .spelling 
in  a  dictionary,  with  the  meaning  as  first 
stated  above.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had 
been  editor  and  owner  for  18  years  of  the 
Democrat  Nrtt’s  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.’ 

“Mr.  Purcell  modestly  refrains  from 
commenting  on  the  policy  of  his  journal. 
His  editorials  are  widely  read  in  South¬ 
ern  Missouri  and  sections  of  Illinois 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  as  he  expresses 
his  convictions  in  what  Shakespeare 
would  describe  as  ‘plain,  unvarnished 
terms’.  In  policy  he  is  for  his  town, 
Illmo,  and  his  State,  Missouri,  and  the 
Democratic  party.  He  is.  if  possible, 
more  Democratic  than  Will  Rogers. 

*  *  * 

^HE  following  brief  editorial  from  the 

Jimplicute  for  May  21,  is  strictly  char¬ 


acteristic:  “The  billboards  around  Illmo 
have  Ijegun  to  feel  the  effects  of  Repub¬ 
lican  ‘no  depression’  propaganda.  Instead 
of  containing  cigarette  or  radio  ads,  they 
contain  a  life  size  picture  of  Uncle  Sam 
with  the  slogan  ‘buy  more  farm  pro¬ 
ducts’,  but  the  posters  fail  to  tell  us  where 
the  hell  the  money  is  to  come  from  to 
buy  the  more  farm  products.  They  can 
count  on  us  to  buy  all  right  if  they  will 
send  us  a  form  letter  telling  us  how  to 
get  ahold  of  the  necessary  simoleons.’’ 

»  ♦  * 

'T'HE  battle  for  the  principle  of  free 
press  is  unceasing.  Not  all  of  the 
heroes  are  sung.  Let  me  recite  a  story 
which  recently  came  to  my  notice,  names 
omitted  to  avoid  complications.  A  bank 
in  a  certain  small  city  closed  its  doors 
in  the  Spring  of  1930.  The  cashier,  a 
tinancial  “boss”  in  the  community,  was 
a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  local 
newspaper,  as  in  numerous  other  enter¬ 
prises.  He  was  greatly  displeased  when 
the  newspaper  published  the  news  facts 
about  the  closing  of  the  bank.  The  edi¬ 
tor  explained  such  news  could  not  be 
suppressed  and  that  the  information  was 
given  out  by  the  bank  examiner.  The 
banker  demanded  an  apology  and  re¬ 
traction  of  certain  statements  in  the 
story,  but  the  editor  held  there  was 
nothing  to  correct  and  certainly  no  rea¬ 
son  to  ask  forgiveness.  The  banker  car¬ 
ried  his  light  to  the  board  of  directors, 
demanding  the  editor’s  resignation,  but 
cooler  heads  prevailed.  However,  the 
banker  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten 
financial  ruin  of  the  editor  in  due  time. 

*  *  * 

SEVER.'VL  months  passed.  The  assist¬ 
ant  cashier  of  the  bank  was  indicted 
on  several  charges,  but  a  jury  found  him 
not  guilty,  though  a  strenuous  fight  was 
made  to  fasten  on  him  guilt  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  bank.  Then,  warrants  were 
taken  out  against  the  cashier.  He  was 
arrested  and  bound  over  to  the  grand 
jury  on  heavy  bail.  The  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  the  news  developments  as  they 
came  along,  despite  many  threats  and  the 
strong  local  entrenchments  of  the  banker. 
Writing  to  me  a  local  newspaperman, 
familiar  with  the  facts,  said :  “It  be¬ 
gins  to  look  as  if  justice  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.’’ 

«  * 

O  me  it  seems  that  a  fight  for  prin¬ 
ciple,  such  as  the  one  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  is  doubly  difficult  in  a  small  city. 
The  personal  element  enters  deeply  into 
the  problem.  I  dare  say  the  editor  in 
question  is  in  daily  contact  with  a  group 
of  business  associates  of  the  indicted 
banker  and  that  the  editorial  principle 
involved  is  obscure  to  them.  They 
would  argue  that  if  the  editor  were  a 
“good  fellow,’’  or  if  “loyal  to  a  business 
associate,”  he.  would  be  willing  to  drop 
such  news  from  his  columns.  They 
would  not  necessarily  admire  the  honor 
involved  in  his  candor,  as  we  of  the 
newspaper  profession  do.  All  sorts  of 
sleasy  reasons  could  be  offered  for  sup¬ 
pression,  such  as  that  everyone  in  town 
would  know  of  the  facts  after  awhile  no 
matter  what  the  newspaper  might  leave 
out,  and  so  forth.  The  risks  a  small 
city  publisher  takes  in  publishing  a 
forthright  news  account  concerning  the 
reputation  of  a  local  power  usually  are 
vastly  greater  than  those  taken  by  a 
large  city  publisher  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  I  know  of  cases  where  small 
city  merchants,  all  closely  related,  have 
boycotted  a  newspaper’s  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  That  is  surely  something  to  fear. 
It  takes  a  stout  heart  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  original  tenets  of  honest  journal¬ 
ism  to  defy  personal  friendships  and 
business  patronage.  But.  in  the  end, 
such  conduct  seems  to  win  out.  Ulti¬ 
mately  men  come  to  understand  and  then 
justly  to  evaluate  such  public  service. 


Newspapers  of  character  have  a  way  of 
living  on  and  on,  while  men  die  and 
pass  from  the  picture.  Thus  are  news¬ 
paper  reputations  made  and  they  are 
worth  more  than  temporary  gains,  at  the 
expense  of  truth. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T  N  my  opinion  many  newspapermen 
will  sympathize  with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Ray  Henderson  in  Theatre 
Guild  Mayasine  that  the  abandonment  of 
“the  road”  by  drama  producers  is  a 
travesty  on  national  culture  and  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  business  is 
dead  only  because  producers  let  it  die, 
Mr.  Henderson  declares.  There  is  small 
sense  in  the  view  that  the  people  of  the 
larger  cities  now  deprived  of  a  legitimate 
stage  do  not  want  one  or  are  not  as 
capable  of  supporting  it  as  the  people 
of  New  York  or  Chicago.  The  talkie 
has  been  a  deadly  enemy,  but  good  plays 
are  making  money  in  New  York. 
Despite  hard  times  a  goodly  number  of 
people  of  discriminating  taste  seem  will¬ 
ing  to  patronize  performances  in  the 
flesh  in  preference,  or  as  a  relief,  from 
canned  and  standardized  entertainment. 
Last  week,  with  a  Boston  newspaper 
friend.  I  witnessed  a  thrilling  perform¬ 
ance  of  Pinafore  in  a  New  York  theatre, 
the  huge  auditorium  being  crowded  to 
the  doors  with  young  and  old,  gayly 
singing  the  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  dit¬ 
ties  and  tittering  at  the  familiar  (to 
some)  satire.  This  week  the  annual  per¬ 
formance  of  The  Players  packed  the 
Guild  Theatre  with  audiences  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  a  brilliant  revival  of  The  JVay 
of  the  World.  At  both  performances 
one  met  many  newspapermen  and  I  was 
reminded  of  the  enduring  bond  between 
journalism  and  the  stage. 

*  *  * 

1^  R.  HENDERSON  says  only  good 
plays  and  the  courage  to  produce 
them  are  lacking  to  revive  the  road  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  old  days  it  was  customary  to 
launch  plays  on  Broadway,  but  to  expect 
the  real  profits  to  accrue  from  touring. 
New  York  was  testing  the  ground.  The 
one-night  or  one-week  stands  in  other 
cities  got  the  better  of  the  deal  because 
New  York  eliminated  the  flops.  One 
would  believe  that  a  legitimate  theatre 
could  withstand  talkie  competition  in 
every  first-class  city  in  America.  The 
unhappy  fact  is  that  dramatic  art  is  lost 
to  the  majority  of  the  .American  people. 
To  regret  this  is  not  to  be  unappreciative 
of  the  art  in  many  motion  pictures.  The 
screen  and  the  mechanical  sound  instru¬ 
ment  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  life,  wholly 
substitute  for  the  original  human  sub¬ 
stance.  Mr.  Henderson’s  plea  for  road 
performances  for  good  plays,  well  acted, 
will  meet  the  approval  of  many  men  in 
newspaperdom  and,  if  heeded,  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  national  refreshment. 

TN  his  “Why”  column  in  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  M.  E.  Foster  wrote  an 
effective  plea  for  simplicity  in  the  use 
of  the  language  and  demonstrated  his 
argument  by  using  only  one  syllable 
words  in  an  article  which  ran  the  length 
of  the  page.  In  the  comment  preceding 
the  article  Mr.  Foster  advised  aspiring 
newspapermen  that  the  most  forceful 
words  for  everyday  writing  are  short 
ones,  easy  on  eyenjerms  to  college  pro¬ 
fessor  or  ditch  digger.  Then,  to  show 
how  easily  such  writing  is  done,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  an  essay,  from  which  I 
quote  the  first  paragraph. 

*  *  # 

ATCH  well  the  words  you  use. 

”  Put  them  to  work  for  the  good  of 
man :  make  them  tell  a  truth  that  will  be 
for  the  help  of  all.  not  for  man’s  W’oe, 
or  for  the  wrong.  It’s  the  small  word — 
the  word  that  has  force  to  it,  the  word 
that  comes  forth  like  a  shot  from  a  gun. 
that  tells  our  best  thoughts.  They  teach 
the  things  that  need  to  be  taught — all 
that  is  best  in  life.” 

Further  to  show  the  value  of  short 
words,  Mr.  Foster  quoted  from  the  Bible 
and  famous  authors,  the  following  being 
a  few  of  the  selections : 

“The  words  of  his  mouth  were 
smooth,  but  there  was  war  in  his  heart.” 

“Fools  mav  mock  at  sin,”  and  then 
“The  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth.” 

“Train  a  child  in  the  way  that  he 
should  go,”  is  what  we  quote  as  well  as 


“Heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.” 

“Love  is  as  strong  as  death.” 

“In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shall 
eat  bread.” 

“All  that  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life.” 

“I  was  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  was 
I  to  the  lame.” 

«  *  * 

Dorothy  DIX,  who  in  private  life 
is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meriwether  Gil¬ 
mer,  said  recently  at  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity  where  she  was  honored  with  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  that 
“journalism  is  ideal  for  a  woman — what 
is  a  newspaper,  anyway,  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  gossip  of  the  world?”  Miss  Dix 
said  she  had  enjoyed  her  vocation,  but 
there  had  been  thorns  among  the  roses. 
Only  recently  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  complaining  that  Miss 
Dix’s  advice  to  marry  a  man,  given 
years  ago,  had  turned  out  badly  and 
“how  I  wish  I  hadn’t.”  Anothet  cor¬ 
respondent  wrote  Miss  Dix  that  her 
advice  to  be  a  good  girl  had  resulted  in 
her  “having  to  sit  alone  at  home  every 
night”  in  her  old  age. 

«  «  ii< 

JOURNALISM  is,  in  my  view,  an 
appropriate  work  for  women  who 
know  what  it  is  all  about,  as  Miss  Dix 
docs.  Somewhat,  I  agree,  because  wo¬ 
men  are  gossipy,  meaning  they  are  social, 
but  mainly  because  of  their  average 
superior  spiritual  endowments.  If  I  were 
editing  a  newspaper  I  would  get  a  great 
bargain  if  I  could  trade  eight  to  a  dozen 
hard-boiled,  Babbitty,  routine-minded 
staff  men  for  one  Dorothy  Dix.  The 
trouble  has  always  been  that  the  market 
is  not  often  able  to  supply  the  Dix  eM 
of  the  trade.  Yet,  I  have  never  known 
a  time  when  there  was  not  a  glut  oi 
male  slaves  to  all  of  the  old,  hackneyed, 
wearisome  and  futile  practices  of  the 
proud  and  vain  school  of  impersonal 
journalism.  These  are  the  boys  who 
have  spoofed  women  from  newspaper 
work  with  “sob-sister”  slurs,  because 
they  have  had  no  heart  to  comprehend 
the  sentiment  of  objective  women  writers. 
There  is  an  ample  place  in  the  affections  | 
of  newspaper  readers  for  the  service  of 
sensitive  feminine  news  interpretation, 
but  the  trouble  is  to  adjust  it  to  the 
mental  operations  of  city  editors  who  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered.  Women  writers 
are  inclined  to  get  the  “why”  of  a  story, 
and  that  end  is  usually  troublesome. 

*  *  # 

Not  long  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
company  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
American  scientists,  among  them  one ' 
who  rates  as  the  leading  psychologist  of  : 
this  country,  and  Miss  Dix’s  work  was  i 
mentioned.  All  were  familiar  with  her  , 
remarkable  analyses  of  troubled  donie#"^| 
tic  life  and  her  wholesome  and  penetraWl 
ing  philosophy,  and  I  was  interested  and  i 
proud  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that  I 
this  veteran  of  the  news-room  desenrei|| 
to  be  classed  as  among  the  ablest  and 
certainly  the  most  useful  workers  in  the 
field  of  social-psychology.  It  wM 
believed  that  she  had  yielded  great  good|l 
to  an  immense  number  of  individuals  inf 
need  of  such  ministration  even  as  sta^ll 
ing  men  crave  food,  and  that  her  i^ 
direct  influence  has  been  an  importa<| 
factor  in  American  culture.  Yet,  I  kno* 
newspapermen  who  have  glibly  said  tM 
the  Dorothy  Dix  column  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  joke  on  American  socie^ 
They  were  amused,  not  pained,  by  it* 
daily  grist  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,! 
little  aware  that  it  covers  a  field  of  thtj 
most  poignant  agony  in  the  whole  real* 
of  human  experience.  Put  it  this  way?: 
If  Miss  Dix,  writing  as  an  understa 
ing  woman  to  other  women  unhap 
through  doubt  or  maladjustment  in  lot 
relations,  has  brought  even  moments  oi| 
relief  to  the  millions  she  has  addressed  y 
her  long  career,  her  service  to  inank 
vastly  exceeds  the  daily  grind  of  wr 
ing  which  is  without  objective,  epbcmer_ 
merely  glanced  at  and  forgotten.  It  *J 
not  strange  that  when  Miss  Dix  retun 
to  her  old  home  in  New  Orleans  s*’® 
feted  by  women  and  children,  or  th 
Oglethorpe  should  honor  her  with  *1 
degree.  My  estimate  of  her  is  that  w 
has  been  a  good  mother  and  helpn 
neighbor  to  millions.  Could  any  wor 
hope  for  a  higher  mission? 


